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FAIRY SOAP 


FAIRY SOAP is most refreshing and agreeable for toilet and 


bath use. 


It is made of choicest materials; it lathers freely and cleanses 


easily in any kind of water; FAIRY SOAP floats. 


Each cake 


is kept clean and sweet by the dainty tissue wrapper and the 


individual box in which it is enclosed. 


With all its purity, convenience and pleasing qualities, FAIRY 


SOAP costs but five cents. 
(THe WK FAIRBANK company} 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: -- 

I would like to express 
my delight at renewing my contract 
with the Victor Talking Machine 
Company for ten years more. 


During my extensive travels I 
have had such a vivid illustration 
of the great work you are doing for 
the world that it is with the 
deepest feeling that I say I'm 
proud to be @ part of such a great 
work, and that I may long enjoy 
the privilege is the earnest wish 
of 


Yours very sincerely, 
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“Yes, the six months are up 
and our Holeproofs have 
outworn the guarantee.’’ 


Six pairs of lisle or cotton are war- 
ranted to wear six months without 


holes, three pairs of silk three 
months. If any pair fails in that 
time we give you new hose 
free. 


Men’s Holeproof Socks, 25c per 
pair and up. Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Holeproof Stockings, 35c per 
pair and up. 

Such perfect hose would be far 
more costly if our output were 
smaller. But we're making 
Holeproofs for millions, and large 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WiSCONSIN 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA ead 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY,10 CHURCH ALLEY, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND fepts 
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Warranted Against Tears, Drop-Stitches, 
Running Threads, or Any Manner of Hole 








output cuts the factory cost per 
pair. 

We import Japan’s choicest silk. 
We procure the finest, longest 
cotton fibre grown in Egypt. We 
could pay half for lesser yarns. But 
then these hose would wear like 
common hose. 


Ask your dealer for the genuine 
Holeproofs, or write for the 
names of Holeproof dealers 
in your town, and book 
that tells how these hose 
are made. 
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REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


CHAPTER I. 
AIN—a dull, hopeless, Febru- 
, ary rain—fell with implac- 
able monotony. It descended 
in fine spray, as if too lazy 
to hurry, yet too spiteful to 
stop. It made all Paris miserable; but, 
as is the way with Parisian rains, it 
was a great deal wetter on the left 
bank of the Seine than on the right. 

No rain ever washed the left bank 
clean, and this only made it a 
marsh. A curtain of fog fell sheer be- 
tween the Isle de la Cité and the Quai 
des Augustins; the twin towers of St. 
Sulpice staggered up into a pall of fog 
and were lost in it. The gray houses 
hunched their shoulders, lowered their 
heads, drew their mansard hats and 
gabled caps over their noscs, and stood 
like rows of patient horses at a cab 
stand under the gray downpour. 

In front of the little Café des Deux 
Colombes, the two marble-topped tables 
that occupied its scant frontage on the 
Rue Jacob were deserted by all save 


one 


wire cage 


their four iron-backed chairs and their 
twin water bottles, into which, with 
mathematical precision, water dropped 
from a pair of holes in the sagging can- 
vas overhead. Inside, however, there 
were lighted gas jets, the proprietor 
and the proprietor’s wife—presumably 
the pair of doves for whom the café 
was named—and a man who was trying 
to look like a customer. 

Gaston Francois Louis Pasbeaucoup, 
an apron tied about his middle, stood 
before the intending patron’s table, 
leaning what weight he had—it was not 
much—upon his finger tips. His mus- 
tache was fierce enough to grace the 
upper lip of a deputy from the Bouches- 
du-Rhone, and generous enough ta 
spare many a contribution to the plat- 
du-jour; but his mustache was the only 
large thing about him—always except- 
ing madame, his wife, who was ever 
somewhere about_him, and who was 
just now—two hundred and twenty 
pounds of evidence to the good food 
of the Deux Colombes—stuffed into a 
at one end of the bar, her 
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eyebrows meeting over her pug nose 
and a heap of hair leaping from her 
head nearly to the ceiling, while her lips 
and fingers were busy adding the bills 
from déjeuner. 

“It would greatly pleasure me to 
accommodate monsieur,” Pasbeaucoup 
was whispering, “but monsieur must 
know that already s 

The sentence ended in a deprecating 
glance over the speaker’s shoulder in 
the general direction of mighty 
madame. 

“Already? Already what, then?” 
demanded the intending customer. 

Lounging on the wall seat behind his 
table, he had an aristocratic air sur- 
prisingly at variance with his garments. 
His black jacket shone too highly at 
the elbows, and its short sleeves be- 
trayed an unnecessary length of red 
wrist. His black boots gasped for re- 
pair$ and his neckcloth showed a spot 
or two not put there by its makers. 
These were patently matters beyond 
their owner’s command and beneath the 
dignity of his attention. Against them, 
one was compelled to set a manner truly 
lofty; which was enhanced by a pair 
of burning, deep-placed eyes, a thin, 
white face, and, sprouting from either 
side of his lower jaw near the chin, 
two wisps of ebon whisker. 

“Already what?” he repeated loudly. 
“T patronize your cabbage of a café for 
five and you put me off 
with your ‘alreadys’!” 

Pasbeaucoup, his fingers still resting 
on the table, danced in embarrassment 
and rolled his eyes in a manner that 
plainly enough warned monsieur not 
to let his voice reach the caged lady. 

“T was but about to say that monsieur 
already owes us the trifling sum of is 

“Sixty francs, twenty-five!” 

The tone that announced these fate- 
ful numerals was so tremendous a con- 
tralto as to be really bass. It came 
from the wire cage and belonged to 
madame. 


years, now 


Pasbeaucoup sank into the nearest 
chair. He spread out his hands in a 
gesture that eloquently said: 

“Now you’ve done it! I can’t shield 
you any longer!” 

The debtor, albeit he was still a 
young man, did not appear unduly im- 
pressed. The table was across his 
knees, but he rose as far as it would 
permit and removed his hat with a 
flourish that sent a spray of water di- 
rectly over madame’s monument of 
hair. Disregarding the blatant - fact 
that she was quite the most remarkable 
feature of the room, he vowed that he 
had not observed her upon entering, 
was desolated because of his oversight 
and ravished now to have the pleasure 
of once more beholding her in all her 
accustomed grace and charm. 

Madame _ shrugged her _ shoulders 
higher than the walls of the cage. 

“Sixty francs, twenty-five,” she said. 

Ah, yes—his little account ; monsieur 
recalled that. But, so truly as his name 
was Seraphin and his passion art, what 
a marvelous head madame had for fig- 
ures! It was of an exactitude magnifi- 
cent! 

When he paused, madame said: 

“Sixty francs, twenty-five.” 

“But surely, madame ” Seraphin 
Dieudonné was politely amazed; he did 
not desire to credit her with an impo- 
liteness, and yet she seemed to imply 
that, unless he paid this absurdly small 
sum, there might be some delay in serv- 
ing him in this so excellent establish- 
ment. 

“C’est ca,’ said madame. 
lay will be entire.” 

“Incomprehensible!” Seraphin put a 
bony hand to his heart. “Do you not 
know—all the world of the Quartier 
knows—that I have, madame, but three 
days’ work more upon my magnum 
opus—a week .at the utmost—and that 
then it can sell for not a sou less than 
fifteen thousand francs?” 

Madame was unimpressed. 


“The de- 
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“What all the world of the Quartier 
knows is that your last magnum opus 
you sold to that simpleton Fourget, in 
the Rue St. André des Arts; that even 
from him you could squeeze but a hun- 
dred francs for it; and that he has not 
yet been able to find a customer.” 

At first Seraphin seemed: slow to 
credit the scorn that madame was at 
such pains to reveal. He made one 
valiant effort to overlook it, and failed; 
then he made an effort no less valiant 
to meet her with the ridiculous majesty 
in which he habitually draped himself. 
It was as if, unadle to make her be- 
lieve in him, he at least wanted her to 
believe that his long struggle with pov- 
erty and an indifferent public had 
served only to increase his confidence 
in his own genius and to rear between 
him and the world a wall through which 
the shots of the scornful could hardly 
pass. But this attempt succeeded no 
better than its predecessor. As he half 
stood, half bent before this landlady 
of a fifth-rate café, a tardy pink crept 
up his white face and painted the skin 
over his cheek bones, his eyelids flut- 
tered, and his mouth worked. The man 
was hungry. 

“Madéleine!” whispered Pasbeau- 
coup, compassion for the debtor almost 
overcoming fear of the wife. 


“Sixty francs, twenty-five,” said ma- 
“Ca y est!” 

As she said it, the door of the Deux 
Colombes opened and another patron 
—a more welcome patron, it was at 


dame. 


once evident—presented himself. He 
was a plump little man, fairly well 
dressed, but far better fed, and so con- 
tented with his lot as to have no eye 
for the patent lot of Seraphin. He 
was Maurice Houdon, who had decided 
some day to be a great composer, and 
who meanwhile overcharged a few 
English and American pupils for les- 
sons on the piano and borrowed money 
from any that would trust him. He 


stormed Dieudonné, leaned over the in- 
tervening table, and embraced him. 

“My dear friend!” he cried, his arms 
outflung, his fingers rattling rapid 
arpeggios upon invisible pianos. “You 
are indeed well found! I have news 
—such news!” He thrust back his head 
and warbled a laugh worthy of the 
mad scene in “Lucia.” “Listen well.” 
Again he embraced the’ unresisting 
Seraphin. “This night we dine here; 
we make a collation—a symposium ; we 
feed both our bodies and our souls. I 
shall sit at the head of the table in the 
little room on the first floor, and you 
will sit at the foot. Armand Garnier 
will read his new poem; Devignes will 
sing my latest song; Philippe Varachon 
and you will discourse on your arts; 
and I—perhaps I shall let you per- 
suade me to play the fugue that I go 
to write for the death of the president. 
It is all but ready against the day a 
president chances to die.” 

3ut Seraphin’s thoughts were fixed 
on the food for the body.~ 

“You make no jest with me, Mau- 
rice?” 

“Jest with you? I jest with you? 
No, my friend. I do not jest when I 
invite a guest to dine with me.” 

“I comprehend,” said Dieudonné. 
‘*But who is to be the host ?” 

At that question, Pasbeaucoup rose 
from his chair, and madame, his wife, 
tried to thrust her nose, which was too 
short to reach, through the bars of her 
cage. The composer struck a chord on 
his breast, and bowed. 

“True—the host,” said he. “I had 
forgotten. I have found a veritable 
patron of my art. He has had the 
room above mine for two years, and 
I did not once before suspect him. He 
is an American, of the United States.” 
Madame’s contralto shook her prison 
bars: "* 
“There is no American that can ap- 
preciate art.” 

“True, madame,’ 


, 


admitted Houdon, 
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bowing profoundly. “There is no 
American that can appreciate art, and 
there is no American millionaire that 
can -help patronizing it.” 

“Eh! He is a millionaire, then, this 
American?” demanded madame, audi- 
bly mollified. 

“He has that honor.” 

“And his name?” Madame wanted 
to make a memorandum of that name. 

Houdon struck another chord. It 
was as if he were sounding a fanfare 
for the entrance of his hero. 

“Charles Cartaret.” He pronounced 
the first name in the French fashion 
and the second name “Cartarette.” 

Seraphin’s reply to this announce- 
ment rather spoiled its effect. He 
laughed, and his laughter was high and 
mocking. 

“Cartaret!” he cried. “Charley Car- 
taret! But I know him well.” 

“Eh?” The composer was reproach- 
ful. “And you never presented him to 
me? 


Is it that you at the same time 
consider yourself my friend and do not 
bring to me your millionaire?” 
Seraphin’s laughter threatened to be- 
come hysterical. 
“But he is not my millionaire; he is 


your millionaire only. I know well that 
he is as poor as we are.” 

The musician’s imaginary melody 
ceased; one could almost hear it cease. 
He gazed at Seraphin as he might have 
gazed at a madman. 

“But that room rents for a hundred 
francs a month!” 

“He is in debt for it.” 

“And his name is that of a rich 
American well known.” 

“An uncle, who does not like him.” 

“And he has offered to provide this 
collation.” 

Seraphin shrugged. 

“Monsieur Cartaret’s credit,” said he, 
with a glance at madame, “seems to be 
better than mine. I tell you he is only 
a young art student, enough genteel 
and the relation of a man enough rich, 


but for himself—poof!—he is one of 
us.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Seraphin Dieudonné told the truth; 
at that moment, Charley Cartaret was 
seated in his little room in the Rue- 
du Val de Grace, wondering how he 
was to find his next month’s rent. His 
trouble was that he had just sold a pic- 
ture, for the first time in his life, and, 
having sold it, he had rashly engaged to 
celebrate that event by a feast that 
would leave him with only enough to 
buy meals for the next three weeks. 

He was a rather fine-looking, up- 
standing young fellow, of a type es- 
sentially American. In the days, not 
long distant, when the goal at the other 
end of the gridiron had been the only 
goal of his ambition, he had put hard 
muscles on his hardy frame; later, he 
had learned to shoot in Arizona; and 
even now he would have looked more at 
home on Broadway or Halstead Street 
than he did in the Rue St. Jacques or 
the Boulevard St. Michel. He was 
tow-haired and brown-eyed and clean 
shaven; he was generally hopeful, and, 
of course, under twenty-five. 

Cartaret had inherited his excellent 
constitution, but his family all suffered 
from one disease—the disease of too 
much money on the wrong side of the 
When oil had been found in 
Ohio, it had been found on land be- 
longing to his father’s brother, but 
Charley’s father had remained a poor 
lawyer to the end of his days. Uncle 
Jack had children of his own, and a 
well-deserved reputation for holding on 
to his pennies. He had sent his niece 
to a finishing school, to be properly 
prepared for that state of life to which 
it had not pleased Heaven to call her, 
and his nephew to college. When the 
niece had been finished, he had found 
her a place as companion to an ancient 
widow in Toledo, and had dismissed 
her from his thoughts. When Charley 


house. 
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had been through with college—that is 
to say, when the faculty had been 
through with him for endeavoring to 
plant a fraternity in a plot of academic 
soil that forbade itself to Greek letter 
societies—his uncle had asked him 
what he intended to do now, and had 
asked it in a tone that plainly meant: 
“What further disgrace are you plan- 
ning to bring upon our name?” 
Charley had replied that he wanted 
to be an artist. 
“I might have guessed it,” his uncle 
had said. ‘How long’ll it take?” 
Young Cartaret, knowing something 
about art, had not had the slightest idea. 
“Well,” the by-product of petro- 


leum had returned, “if you’ve got to 
be an artist, be it as far away from 
New York as you can. They say Paris 
is the best place to learn the business ?” 
“It is one of the best places,” Char- 
ley had assured him. 
The elder Cartaret had written a 


check. 

“Take a boat to-morrow,” he had 
ordered. “I'll pay your board and tui- 
tion for two years—that’s time enough 
to learn any business. After two years, 
you'll have to make out for yourself.” 

So Charley had worked hard for two 
years. That period had ended a week 
ago, and his uncle’s checks had ended 
with it. He had stayed on, and hoped. 
To-day he had carried a picture through 
the rain to Seraphin’s benefactor, the 
Fourget, and the soft-hearted 
Fourget had bought it. Cartaret, on 
his return, had met Houdon in the 
lower hall, and before the American 
was well aware of it, he had been 
pledged to the feast of which Maurice 
was bragging to Dieudonné. 

Charley dug into his pocket and 
fished out all that was in it—a matter 
of two hundred and ten francs. He 
counted it twice over. 

“No use,” he said. “I can’t make it 
any larger. I wonder if I ought to 
take a smaller room.” 


dealer 


Certainly there was more room here 
than he wanted, but he had grown to 
love the place. It ran the length of 
the old house and half the width, being 
separated from a similar room on the 
other side by a dark and drafty hall- 
way. Its front windows opened upon 
a street full of student life and gossip; 
its rear windows overlooked a little 
garden that was pretty with the con- 
cierge’s flowers all summer long, and 
merry with the laughter of the con- 
cierge’s children the whole year round. 
The light was fair, the location excel- 
lent, the service no worse than the serv- 
ice in any similar house in Paris. 

The room was full of student litter. 
There were good photographs of good 
pictures, bought secondhand, and bad 
copies of good pictures, made by Car- 
taret himself during long mornings in 
the Louvre; there were plaster casts 
on brackets—casts of antiques more 
mutilated than the antiques themselves ; 
and there were rows of lost endeavors 
in the shape of discarded canvases 
banked on the floor along the wall. 
Two or three chairs stood about, one 
with a broken leg. Across from the 
fireplace was Cartaret’s bed, which a 
tarnished Oriental cover—made in 
Lyons—converted by day into a divan; 
and close beside the rear window, 
flanked by the table on which he mixed 
his colors, stood his easel with a virgin 
canvas in position, waiting to receive 
the su or to the picture he had sold 
a few hours ago. 

“T’ve been a fool,” said Cartaret. He 
looked again at his money, and then 
again about the room. “Yes, I’ve been 
a fool. But I won’t be a quitter,” he 
added. “I’ll go and order that dinner.” 

He put on a battered, broad-brimmed 
hat of black felt, which looked out of 
place above his American features, and 
a still more battered English raincoat, 
which did not at all belong with the 
hat, and, thus fortified against the rain, 
he hurried_out into the hall. As he 
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closed the door of his studio behind 
him, he thought he heard a sound in the 
room across from his own, and stood 
listening, his hand upon the knob. 

“That’s queer,” he reflected. “I 
thought that room was still to let.” 

He listened a moment longer, but the 
sound, if sound there had been, was not 
repeated ; so he pulled his hatbrim over 
his eyes, descended the stairs, and made 
his way through the wet and dismal 
streets to the Café des Deux Colombes. 

Seraphin and Maurice were still 
there. They received him according to 
their separate natures, the former with 
a restrained dignity, the latter with the 
air of a monarch so secure of his title 
that he can afford to condescend to a 
democratic manner. Seraphin bowed, 
Maurice embraced, and, embracing, 
tapped the diatonic scale along Carta- 
ret’s.vertebre. Pasbeaucoup, in trem- 
bling obedience to a cryptic nod from 
the caged madame, hovered in the back- 
ground. 

“T have come,” said Cartaret, “to or- 
der that dinner.” 

He half turned to Pasbeaucoup, but 
Houdon was before him. 

“It is done,” announced the musician, 
as if announcing a favor performed. 
“T have relieved you of that tedium. 
We are to begin with a hors d’wuvre of 
anchovies and in 

Madame had again nodded, this time 
less cryptically and more violently, at 
her husband, and Pasbeaucoup, be- 
tween twin terrors, timidly suggested: 

“Monsieur Cartaret comprehends 
that it is only because of the so high 
cost of necessities that it is necessary 
for us to request iy 

He stopped there, but the voice from 
the cage boomed courageously : 

“The payment in advance.” 

“A custom of the establishment,” ex- 
plained Houdon grandly, but shooting 
a venomous glance in the direction of 
madame. 

Seraphin came quietly from behind 


his table, and, slipping a thin arm 
through Cartaret’s, drew him, to the 
speechless amazement of the other par- 
ticipants in this scene, toward the far- 
thest corner of the café. 

“My friend,” he whispered, “you 
must not do it.” 

“Eh?” said Cartaret. “Why not? 
It’s a queer thing to be asked, but why 
shouldn’t I do it?” 

Seraphin put his lips so close to the 
American’s ear that his wagging wisps 
of whisker tickled his auditor’s cheek. 

“This Houdon is but a_ pleasant 
coquin,” he confided. ‘He will suck 
from you the last sou’s worth of your 
blood.” 

Cartaret smiled grimly. 

“He won’t get a fortune by it,” he 
said. 

“That is why I do not wish him to 
do it. I know well that you cannot af- 
ford these little dissipations. I do not 
wish to see my friend swindled by 
faise friendship. Houdon is a good 
boy: but, name of a name, he has the 
conscience of a pig!” 

“All right,” said Cartaret suddenly, 
for Seraphin was appealing to a sense 
of economy fresh enough still to be 
tender. “Since he’s ordered the dinner, 
we'll let him pay for it.” 

“Alas,” declared Dieudonné, 
shaking his long hair, “poor Maurice 
has not the money!” 

“Oh!” A gleam of gratitude lighted 
Cartaret’s blue “Then you are 
proposing that you do it?” 

“My friend,” inquired 
flinging out his arms as if to invite a 
search of his pockets, “you know me 
—how can I?” 

‘But if that’s the way the thing 
stands, who’s to pay? One of the other 
guests ?” 

“We are all of the same 
ability.’ 

“Then, I don’t see 

“Nor do I. And”—Seraphin’s res- 
olution failed him—‘“after all, the din- 


sadly 


eyes. 


Seraphin, 


financial 


” 
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ner has been ordered, and I am very 
hungry. My friend,” he concluded, 
with a happy return of his dignity, “at 
ieast I have done you this service— 
you will buy the dinner, but you will 
not buy it and be deceived.” 

Cartaret turned, with a smile no 
longer grim, to the others. 

“Seraphin,” he said, “has persuaded 
me. Madame, the. reckoning, if you 
please.” 

Pasbeaucoup trotted to the cage and 
brought back to Cartaret the long slip 
of paper that madame had ready for 
him. Cartaret glanced only at the total, 
and, though he flushed a little, paid 
without comment. 

“And now,” suggested Houdon, 
“now let us play a little game of 
dominoes.” 

Seraphin, over the musician’s shoul- 
der, frowned hard at Cartaret, but Car- 
taret was in no mood to heed the warn- 
ing. He was angry at himself for his 
extravagance, and decided that, having 
been such a fool as to fling away a great 
deal of his money, he might now as 
well be a greater fool and fling it all 
away. Besides, he might be able to win 
from Houdon, and, even if Houdon 
could not pay, there would be the sat- 
isfaction of revenge. So he sat down 
at one of the marble-topped tables and 
began, with a great clatter, to shuffle 
the dominoes that the obsequious Pas- 
beaucoup hurriedly fetched. 

Within two hours, Seraphin 
head over ears in the musician’s debt, 
and the American was paying into Hou- 
don’s palm all but about ten francs 
of the money that he had so recently 
earned. He rose smilingly. 

“You do not go?” inquired Houdon. 

Cartaret nodded. 

“But the dinner?” 

“Don’t you worry. I'll be back for 
that. I don’t know when I'll get an- 
other.” 

“Then permit me,” Houdon conde- 


was 


scended, “to order a bock. For the 
three of us.” He generously included 
the hungry Seraphin. “Come—we shall 
drink to your better fortune next time.” 

But Cartaret excused himself. He 
said that he had an engagement with a 
dealer, which was not true, and which 
was understood to be false, and he went 
into the street. 

The last of the rain, unnoticed during 
Cartaret’s fevered play, had passed, and 
a red February sun was setting across 
the Seine. The river was hidden by 
the point of land that ends in the Quai 
d’Orsay, but, as Cartaret crossed the 
broad Rue de Vaugirard, he could sge 
the golden afterglow, and, silhouetted 
against it tike a tall spider’s web, the 
high filaments of the Eiffel Tower. 

What an ass he had been, he bit- 
terly reflected. What aad ass! Ifa 
single stroke of almost pathetically in- 
significant good luck made such a fool 
of him, it was as well that his uncle, 
and not his father, had come into the 
money. 

His thoughts went back, with a new 
tenderness, to his father, and to his own 
and his sister Cora’s early tife in the 
small Ohio town. He had hated the 
dull routine and narrow conventionality 
of the place, and had thought it absurd 
sentiment on Cora’s part to insist that 
their tiny income go to keeping up the 
little property—the three-story brick 
house and wide front and back yard 
along Main Street—which had been 
their home. Yet now he felt, and was 
half ashamed of feeling, a strong de- 
sire to go back there, a pull at his heart- 
strings for a return to all that he had 
once been so anxious to quit forever. 

He did not know why he headed to- 
ward his own room—there was nothing 
that he knew of awaiting him there, ex- 
cept further tokens of the dejection 
and misery he carried in his own heart 
—but thither he went; and, as he drew 
nearer, his step quickened. By the time 
he entered the Rue du Val de Grace, 
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he was moving at something close upon 
a run. 

He hurried up the noisy stairs and 
into the dark hall, and, as he did so, 
was possessed by the sense that some- 
body was ascending as hurriedly ahead 
of him. The door to his room was 
never locked, and now he flung it wide. 

The last of the afterglow had all but 
faded from the sky, and only the faint- 
est twilight, a rose-pink twilight, came 
into the room. Rose pink—he thought 
of that at once, and thought, too, that 
these sky roses had a sweeter scent than 
the roses of earth, for there was about 
his studio an odor more delicate and 
tender than any he had ever known 
before. It was dim, illusive; it was 
like a musical poem in an unknown 
tongue; and yet, unlike French scents 
and hothouse flowers, it subtly sug- 
gested open spaces and mountain peaks. 
Cartaret had a quick vision of sunlight 
upon snow crests. He wondered how 
such a perfume had found its way 
through the narrow, dirty streets of the 
Latin Quarter and into his poor room. 

And then, in the dim light, he saw a 
figure standing there—the figure of a 
girl. 

‘Who is it?” he asked. 

He was so startled that he asked the 
question in English, and with his na- 
tive American accent. The next mo- 
ment he was oddly startled when the 
girl answered him in English, though 
an English oddly precise. 

“Tt is I,” she said. 


CHAPTER III. 


Cartaret had barely time to note that 
her voice was a wonderfully soft con- 
tralto, before she added quickly: 

“What—are—you—doing—here ?” 

“T thought,” said Cartaret, looking 
amazedly about him, “that this was my 
room.” His glance asstired him that 
it was his room. 


“How dared you to think that?” she 
demanded. 

She spoke with slight pauses between 
her words, which lent them more 
weight than, even in his ears, they 
otherwise would have possessed. She 
came a step nearer, and Cartaret saw 
that she was breathing quickly, and 
that the bit of lace above her breast 
rose and fell irregularly. 

“How did you dare to ‘think that?” 
she repeated. 

She was close enough now for Car- 
taret to decide that she was quite the 
most beautiful girl he had ever seen. 
Her figure, without being exaggerated, 
was full and yet lithe; and she moved 
with the grace of the athlete. Her skin 
was pink and white—the pink of health 
and the clear cream of sane living. 

As for her manner, it was such that 
Cartaret first doubted his own sanity 
and then doubted hers. This woman 
spoke like a queen resenting a familiar- 
ity. He had half a mind to leave the 
room and allow her to discover her 
own mistake. Then he looked at her 
again, and saw that her hair, in sharp 
contrast to the coloring of her face, 
was a shining blue-black; that, though 
her features were well-nigh classical in 
their regularity, her mouth was gener- 
ous and sensitive; and that, under even 
black brows and through long, curling 
lashes, her eyes shone frank and blue. 
Cartaret decided to remain. 

“You are an artist?” he inquired. 

“Leave this room!” She_ stamped 
her foot. “Leave this room instantly!” 

Cartaret stooped to one of the can- 
vases that were piled against the wall 
nearest him. He turned its face toward 
her. 

“And this is some of your work?” he 
asked. 

He had meant to be only light and 
amusing, but when he saw the effect 
of his action, he cursed himself for a 
heavy-witted fool. The girl glanced 
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first at the picture and then wildly 
about her; she saw her mistake. 

“Oh!” she cried. Her hands went 
to her face. “I’d just come in, and I 
thought—I thought it was my room!” 

Cartaret registered a memorandum 
to kick himself as soon as she had gone. 
He moved awkwardly forward, still be- 
tween her and the door. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “Every- 
body drops in here at one time or an- 
other, and I never lock my door.” 

“But you do not understand.” She 
was still speaking through her un- 
jeweled fingers. “We moved into this 
house only this morning. I went out 
for the first time ten minutes since. My 
maid did not want me to go, but 1 
would do it. Our rooms—I understand 
now that our room is the other one— 
the one across the hallway. But I came 
back hurriedly, a little frightened by 
the streets, and I turned Oh-h!” 
she ended. “I must go—I must go im- 
mediately !” 


She dropped her hands and darted 


forward, turning to her right. Car- 
taret lost his head; he turned to his 
right. Each saw the mistake, and 
sought the left, then darted to the right 
again. 

“Let me pass!” commanded the girl. 

Cartaret, inwardly condemning his 
stupidity, suddenly backed. He backed 
into the half-open door, and it shut 
behind him with a sharp snap. 

“I’m not dancing,” he said. “I know 
it looks like it, but I’m not—truly.” 

“Then stand aside, and let me pass.” 

He stood aside. 

“Certainly,” said he. 
I was trying to do.” 

With her head high, she walked by 
him to the door and turned the knob. 
The “door would not open. 

“What is this?” she asked. 

He did not know. 

“It’s probably stuck,” he suggested. 
“Tf you’ll allow me e 

He bent to the knob, his hand just 


“That is what 


brushing hers, which was quickly with- 
drawn. He pulled; the door would 
not give. He took the knob in both 
hands and raised it; no success. He 
bore all his weight down upon the 
knob; the door’remained shut. 

He looked up at her in smiling apol- 
ogy, but her eyes, as soon as they en- 
countered his, were raised to a calm 
regard of the panel above his head. 
Cartaret’s gaze returned to the door, 
and presently encountered the old dead- 
latch that antedated his tenancy, and 
that he had never once used. It was a 
deadlatch of a type antiquated even in 
the Latin Quarter, tough and endur- 
ing. Years ago, it had been pushed 
back and held open by a small catch; 
the knob, whereby it had originally 
been worked from inside the room, had 
been broken off; and now the catch 
had slipped, the spring bolt had shot 
home, and, the knob being broken, the 
girl and Cartaret were as much pris- 
oners in the room as if the lock had 
been on the other side of the door. 

The American broke into a nervous 
laugh. 

“What now ?” asked the girl, her eyes 
hard. 

“We’re caught,” said Cartaret. 

She could only repeat the word: 
“Caught ?” 

“Yes. I’m sorry. It was my stu- 
pidity. I suppose I jolted the door 
rather hard when I bumped into it, 
doing that tango just now. Anyhow, 
this old lock’s sprung into action, and 
we’re fastened in.” 

The girl looked at him sharply. A 
difficult red climbed her cheeks. 

“Open that door!” she ordered. 

“But I can’t—not right away. I'll 
have to try to is 

“Open that door instantly!” 

“But I tell you I can’t. Don’t you 
see?” He pointed to the offending 
deadlatch. In embarrassed sentences, 
he explained the situation. 


She did not appear to listen. She 
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had the air of one whose mind is made 
up. 

“You are trying to keep me in this 
room!” she said. 

Her tone was steady. and her eyes 
were brave, but it was evident that she 
quite believed her statement. 

Cartaret colored in his turn. 

“Nonsense!” said he. 

“Then open the door.’ 

“T tell you the lock has slipped.” 

“If that is so, use your key.” 

“T haven’t any key,” protested Car- 
taret. “And, even if I had Pe 

“You have no key to your own 
room?” She raised her eyes scornfully. 
“T understood you to say very posi- 
tively that I was trespassing in your 
room.” 

“Great Scott!’ cried Cartaret. “Of 
course it’s my room! You make me 
wish it wasn’t, but it is. It is my room, 
but you can see for yourself there’s no 
keyhole to the confounded lock on this 
side of the door, and never was. Look 
here!” Again he pointed to the dead- 
latch. “If you'll only come a little 
nearer and look i 

“Thank you,” she said. “I shall re- 
main where I am.” She had put her 
hand in the lace over her breast; now 
the hand, withdrawn, held an un- 
sheathed knife. “And if you come one 
step nearer to me,” she calmly con- 
cluded, “I will kill you.” 

Cartaret jumped at the sight of the 
weapon. But a moment later his laugh- 
ter returned, and now it was such free 
and hearty laughter as to make her pat- 
ently doubtful of her own assumptions. 

“Honestly,” he said, “I didn’t mean 
any harm ws 

“You at least place yourself in a 
strange position,” the girl interrupted, 
though the hand that held the knife was 
lowered to her side. 

“But if you really doubt me,” he 
continued, “and don’t want to wait until 
I pick this lock, let me call from the 


window and get somebody in the street 
to send up the concierge.” 

“The street?” She evidently did not 
like this idea. “No, not the street. 
Why do you not ring for him?” 

Cartaret’s gesture included the four 
walls of the room. 

“There’s no bell.” 

Still a little suspicious of him, her 
blue eyes scanned the room to confirm 
his statement. 

“Then why not call him from the 
window in the back?” 

“Because his quarters are at the front 
of the house, and he wouldn’t hear.” 

“Would no one hear?” 

“There’s nobody in the garden on a 
day like this. You had really better 
let me call to the first person that goes 
along the street Somebody is always 
going along, you know.” ; 

He made two strides toward the 
front window. 

“Come back!” 

He turned to find her with her face 
scarlet and her eyes cold flames. She 
had raised the knife. 

“Break the lock!” she said. 

“But that will take time.” 

“Break the lock!” 

“All right. Only why don’t you want 
me to call for help?” 

“And humiliate me still further?” 
One small foot, cased in an absurdly 
light patent-leather slipper with a flash- 
ing buckle, tapped the floor angrily. 
“T have been silly, and your silliness 
has made me more silly, but I will not 
have it known to all the world how silly 
I have been. Break the lock at once— 
now—immediately.” 

Cartaret observed that this was emi- 
nently a time for silence. He opened 
a drawer in the table, dived under the 
divan, plunged behind a curtain in one 
corner, and at last found a shaky ham- 
mer and a nicked chisel, with which he 
returned to the locked door. 

“I’m not much of a carpenter,” he 
said, by way of prefatory apology. 
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He was angry at himself for having 
appeared at such a disadvantage; con- 
sequently he was unsteady. His first 
blow missed.~ His strength turned to 
mere- violence, and he showered futile 
blows upon the butt of the chisel. Then 
a misdirected blow hit the thumb of 
his left hand. He swore softly, and, 
having sworn, heard her laugh. 

He looked up, saw that the knife had 
disappeared, and was pleased at the 
change to merriment that he discovered 
in her face; but, as he looked, he re- 
alized that her mirth was provoked by 
his efforts, and he was pleased no 
longer. 

“I’m sorry you don’t approve,” he 
said sulkily. “For my part, I’m quite 
willing to stop, I assure you.” 

The girl tossed her head. 

e “Shall I go to the window and yell 
into the street?” he inquired savagely. 

Her high-tilted chin, her crimsoned 
cheeks, and the studiously managed 


lack of expression in her eyes were 


proofs that she had heard him. Never- 
theless, she persisted in her disregard 
of his suggestion. 

Cartaret’s mood became more ugly. 
He resolved to make her pay attention. 

“T’ll do it,” he said, and turned away 
from the door. 

That brought the answer. 
looked at him in angry horror. 

‘And make us the laughingstock of 
the neighborhood?” she cried. “Isn't 
it enough that you have shut me in here, 
that you have insulted me, that : 

“Insulted you?” He stood with the 
hammer in one hand and the chisel in 
the other, a rather unromantic figure 
of protest. “I never did anything of 
the sort.” 

He made a flourish, and dropped the 
hammer. When he picked it up, he 
saw that she stood there, looking over 
his bent head, with eyes sternly kept 
serene; but he also saw that her cheeks 
remained aglow, and that her breath 
came short. 


She 


“I never did anything of the sort,” 
he went on. “How could I?” 

“How could you?” She clenched 
her hands. 

“T don’t mean that.” 
bitten out his tongue. He floundered 
in a marsh of confusion. “I mean— 
I mean Oh, I don’t know what I 
mean, except that I beg you to believe 
I am incapable of the impudence you 
charge. I came in here and found the 
most beautiful woman——” 

She recoiled. 

“How dare you?” 

It was out; he had to go ahead now. 
He did not at all recognize himself. 
This was not American; it was wholly 
Gallic. 

“T can’t help it,” he said. “You are.” 

“Go to work!” said the girl. 

“But I want you to understand 

Two tears, twin diamonds of morti- 
fication, shone in her blue eyes. 

“You have humiliated me and morti- 
fied me and insulted me!” she persisted. 
Her white throat swallowed her cha- 
grin, and anger returned to take its 
place. “If you are what you pretend 
to be, you will go back to your work 
of opening that door. If I were the 
strong man that you are, I should have 
broken it open long ago.” 

She had a handsome ferocity. Car- 
taret put one broad shoulder to the 
door and both hands to the knob. 
There was a tremendous wrenching and 
splitting, and the door swung open. 
He turned and bowed. 

“Tt’s open,” he said. 

To his amazement, her mood had en- 
tirely changed. Whether his action had 
served as proof of his declared sin- 
cerity, or whether her brief reflection 
on his words had itself served him this 
good turn, he could not guess; but he 
saw now that her eyes had softened, 
and that her under lip quivered. 

“Good afternoon!” said Cartaret. 

“Good-by!”’ said she. 


He could have 


” 
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She moved toward the door, then 
stopped. 

“I hope that you will pardon me,’ 
she said, and she spoke as if she were 


, 


not accustomed to making apologies. . 


“T have been too quick and very fool- 
ish. You must know that I am new to 
Paris—new to France—new to cities— 
and that I have heard strange stories 
of Parisians and men of the large 
towns.” 

Cartaret was more than mollified, but 
he took a grip upon his emotions, and 
resolved to pursue this advantage. 

“At least,” he said, “you should have 
seen that I was your own sort.” 

“My own—my- own sort?” She did 
not seem to understand. 

“Well, of your own class, then.” 
This girl had an impish faculty for 
making him say things that sounded 
priggish. ‘You should have seen I was 
of your own class.” 

Her eyes widened. Then she tossed 
her head, and laughed a little, silvery 
laugh. 

He fancied the laugh disdainful. 

“T mean exactly that,” he said dog- 
gedly. 

She bit her red lip, and Cartaret 
noted that her teeth were even and 
white. 

“Forgive me,” she begged. 

She put out her hand so frankly that 
he forgave her at once. He took the 
hand, and, as it nestled softer than 
satin in his, he felt his heart hammer in 
his breast. 

“Forgive-me,” she was repeating. 

“T hope you'll forgive me,” he mut- 
tered. “At any rate, you can’t forget 
me. You'll have to remember me as 
the greatest boor you ever met.” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt was I that was foolish.” 

“Oh, but it wasn’t. I 

He stopped, for her eyes had fallen 
from his and rested on their clasped 
hands. He released her instantly. 
“Good-by!” she said again. 


, 


’ 
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“Good 





But surely I’m to see 
you once in a while!” 
“T do not know.” 
“Why, we’re neighbors! 
mean that you won’t let me—— 


You can’t 


” 


” 


“T do not know,” she said. ‘“Good- 
by!” 

She went out, drawing to the shat- 
tered door behind her. 

Cartaret leaned against the panel and 
listened shamelessly. He heard her 
cross the hall and open the door to the 
opposite room; he heard her suspi- 
ciously greeted by another voice—a 
voice that he gladly recognized as fem- 
inine—and in a language that was 
wholly unfamiliar to him, a language 
that sounded somehow Oriental. Then 
he heard the other door shut, and he 
turned to the comfortless gloom of his 
own quarters. 

He sat down on the bed. He had 
forgotten the dinner, forgotten his pov- 
erty, forgotten his day of disappoint- 
ment and his desire to go back to Ohio. 
He remembered only the events of the 
last quarter hour, and the girl who had 
made them what they were. 

As he sat there, there seemed to come 
again into the silent room the perfume 
he had noticed when he had returned. 
It seemed to float in on the twilight, 
still dimly pink behind the roofs of the 
gray houses along the Boul’ Miche’— 
subtle, haunting, an odor more delicate 
and tender than any he had ever known 
before. 

He raised his head. He saw some- 
thing white lying on the floor—lying 
where, a few moments since, she had 
stood. He went forward and picked it 
up. 

It was a flower like a rose—a white 
rose—but it was unlike any rose of 
which Cartaret had any knowledge. It 
was small, but perfect, its pure petals 
gathered tight against its heart; and 
from that heart came the perfume that 
had seemed to him like a musical poem 
in an unknown tongue. 
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Again Cartaret had that quick vision 
of sunlight upon snow crests and the 
virgin sheen of unattainable mountain- 
tops. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Charley Cartaret would have told 
you—indeed, he frequently did tell his 
friends—that the mere fact of a man’s 
being an artist was no proof that he was 
lacking in the uncommon sense com- 
monly known as common. Cartaret 
was quite insistent upon this, and, as 
evidence in favor of his contention, he 
was accustomed to point to C. Car- 
taret, esquire. He, said Cartaret, was 
at once an artist and a practical man. 
It was wholly impossible, for instance, 
to imagine him capable of any silly 
romance. 

Nevertheless, when left alone in his 
room on that February evening, he sat 
for a long time with the strange rose 
between his fingers and a strange look 
in his eyes. He regarded the rose un- 
til the last ray of light had akogether 
faded from the west. Only then did he 
recall that he had invited sundry per- 
sons to dine with him at the Café des 
Deux Colombes. And when he had 
made ready to go to them, the rose was 
still in his reluctant hand. 

He looked about him stealthily. He 
had been in the room for some hours, 
and should have been thoroughly aware 
that he was alone in it; but he looked, 
as all guilty men do, to right and left 
to make sure. Then, like a naughty 
child, he turned his back to the street 
window. He stood thus a bare instant, 
yet in that instant his hand first raised 
something toward his lips, and then 
bestowed that same something inside 
his waistcoat, a considerable distance 
from his heart, but directly over the 
rib beneath which ill-informed people 
believe the heart to be. This accom- 
plished, he exhibited a rigorously prac- 
tical face to the room, and swaggered 


out of it, ostentatiously humming a 
misogynistic drinking song: 
“There's nothing, friend, 'twixt you and me 
Except the best of company. 

(There’s just one bock ’twixt you and me, 

And I'll catch up full soon!) 

What woman’s lips compare to this, 
This sturdy seidel’s frothy kiss e 


Armand Garnier, one of the men 
who were to dine with Cartaret to- 
night, had written the words, and Hou- 
don had composed the air—had com- 
posed it impromptu over an absinthe, 
after laboring upon it in secret for an 
entire week—but Cartaret, when he 
reached the note that stood for the last 
word here given, came to an abrupt 
stop. He was facing the door of the 
room opposite his own. He continued 
to face it for quite a minute, but he 
heard nothing. 

“Monsieur Refrogné,” he _ said, 
thrusting his head into the concierge’s 
box downstairs, “if—er—if anybody 
should inquire for me this evening, you 
will please tell them that I am dining 
at the Café des Deux Colombes.” 

Nothing coukd be seen in the con- 
cierge’s box, but from it came a grunt 
that might have been either assent or 
dissent. 

“Yes,” said Cartaret. 
Jacob.” 

Again the ambiguous grunt. 

“Exactly,” Cartaret agreed. “The 
Café des Deux Colombes, in the Rue 
Jacob, close by the Rue Bonaparte. 
You—you're quite sure you won't for- 


“In the Rue 


get?” 

The grunt changed to an _ ugly 
chuckle, and, after the chuckle, an ugly 
voice said: 

“Monsieur expects something un- 
usual? He expects an evening vis: 
itor?” 

“Confound it, no!” snapped Car- 
taret. He had been wildly hoping that 
perhaps the girl might need some aid 
or direction that evening and might 
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“Not at all,” he pur- 


seek it of him. 
sued. “But, you see 

“How then?” inquired the voice.- 

Cartaret’s hand went to his pocket 
and drew forth one of the few franc 
pieces that remained there. 

“Just please remember what I’ve 
said,” he requested. 

In the darkness of the box into 
which it was extended, his hand was 
grasped by a larger and rougher hand, 
and the franc was deftly extracted. 

“Merci, monsieur.” 

A barely appreciable softening of the 
tone encouraged Cartaret. He _ bal- 
anced himself from foot to foot, and 
asked: 

“Those people—the ones, you under- 
stand, that have rented the room oppo- 
site mine?” 

Refrogné understood. 

“Well—in short, who are they, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“Who knows?” asked Refrogné in 
the darkness. Cartaret could feel him 
shrug. 

“Where Don’t you know where 
they come from?” . 

Refrogné neither knew nor cared. In 
the Rue du Val de Grace people con- 
tinually came and. went—all manner of 
people from all manner of places. It 
was no concern of Refrogneé’s. For all 
the information that he possessed, the 
two people of whom monsieur inquired 
might be natives of Cochin China. 
Mademoiselle evidently wanted to be 
an artist, and madame, her guardian 
and sole companion, evidently wanted 
mademoiselle to be nothing at all. 
There were but two of them, thank 
God! The younger spoke much French 
with an accent terrible; the elder un- 
derstood French, but spoke only some 
pig of a language that no civilized man 
could comprehend. That was all that 
. Refrogné had to tell. 

Cartaret went on toward the scene 
of his dinner party. He wished he did 
not have to go. On the other hand, he 


was sure he had thrown Refrogné a 
franc to no purpose. He found the 
evening cold and his raincoat inade- 
quate. He began humming the drink- 
ing song again. 

They were singing it outright, in full 
chorus, when he entered the little room 
on the first floor of the Café des Deux 
Colombes. The table was already 
spread, the feast already started. The 
unventilated room was flooded with 
light, and full of the steam of hot 
viands. 

Maurice Houdon, his red cheeks shin- 
ing, his black mustache stiffly waxed, sat 
at the head of the table, as he had prom- 
ised to do, performing the honors with 
a regal grace and playing imaginary 
themes with every flourish of address 
to every guest—a different theme for 
each. On his right was a vacant place, 
the sole apparent reference to the host 
of the evening; on his left sat Armand 
Garnier, the poet, very thin and cadav- 
erous, with long, dank locks and 
tangled beard, his skin waxen, his lan- 
tern jaw emitting no words, but work- 
ing lustily upon the food. Next to 
Cartaret’s place bobbed the pear-shaped 
Devignes, leading the chorus, as became 
the only professional singer in the com- 
pany. Across from him sat Philippe 
Varachon, the sculptor, whose nose al- 
ways reminded Cartaret of an antique 
bit of statuary, badly damaged in ex- 
humation. And at the foot, Seraphin 
was seated, the first to note Cartaret’s 
arrival and the only one to apologize 
for not having waited for him before 
beginning the dinner. 

He got up immediately, and his 
whiskers tickled the American’s cheek 
with the whisper: 

“It was ready to serve, and madame 
swore that it would perish. My faith, 
what would you?” 

Pasbeaucoup was darting among the 
guests, wiping fresh plates with a nap- 
kin and his dripping forehead with his 
bare hand. Cartaret felt certain that 
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. the little man would soon confuse the 
functions of the two. 

“Ah-h-h!” cried Houdon. He rose 
from his place and endeavored to re- 
store order by beating with a fork upon 
an empty tumbler, at the same time 
nodding fiercely at Pasbeaucoup to re- 
fill the tumbler with red wine. “Mes- 
sieurs, I have the happiness to present 
to you our distinguished American fel- 
low student, Monsieur Charles Cartar- 
ette. Be seated among us, Monsieur 
Cartarette,” he added graciously. “Pray 
be seated.” 

Cartaret sat down in the place kindly 
reserved for him, and the interruption 
of his appearance was so politely for- 
gotten that he wished he had not been 
such a fool as to make it. The song 
was resumed. It was not until the 


salad had been served, and Pasbeau- 
coup had retired belowstairs to assist 
in preparing the coffee, that Houdon 
turned again to Cartaret and executed 
what was clearly to be the Cartaret 


theme. 

“We had despaired of your arrival, 
monsieur,” said he. 

Cartaret said he had observed signs 
of something of the sort. 

“Truly!” nodded Houdon. His 
tongue rolled a ball of salad into his 
cheek and out of the track of speech. 
“Doubtless you had the one living ex- 
cuse, however.” 

“T don’t follow you,” said Cartaret. 

Houdon leered. His 
formed on the tablecloth something that 
might have been the motif of “Isolde.” 

“T have heard,” said he, “your Amer- 
ican proverb that there are but two ade- 
quate excuses for tardiness at dinner— 
death and a lady—and I am charmed, 
monsieur, to observe that you are alto- 
gether alive.” 

If Cartaret’s glance indicated that he 
would like to throttle the composer, 
Cartaret’s glance did not belie his emo- 
tions. 


fingers per- 


“We won’t discuss that, if you 
please,”’ said he. 

3ut Houdon was incapable of under- 
standing such a glance in such a con- 
nection. He tapped for the attention of 
the others, and got it. 

“Messieurs,” he announced, “our 
good friend of the America of the 
North has been having an adventure.” 

Everybody looked at Cartaret, and 
everybody smiled. 

“Delicious!” squeaked 
through his broken nose. 

“Superb!” trilled the pear-shaped 
singer, Devignes. 

Seraphin Dieudonné’s glance caught 
Cartaret’s imploringly, and then shifted, 
in ineffectual warning, to Houdon. 

“But that was only what was to be 
expected, my children,” the musician 
continued. “What can we poor French- 
men look for when a blond Hercules 
of an American comes, rich and hand- 
some, to our dear Paris? Only to-day 
I observed, renting an abode in the 
house that monsieur and I have the 
honor to share, a young mademoiselle, 
the most gracious and beautiful, ac- 
companied by a chaperon the most fero- 
cious. And I noted well that they went 
to inhabit the room but across the land- 
ing from that of Monsieur Cartaret. 
And at once I said to myself: ‘Alas, 
how long will it be before this confid- 
ing seg 

He stopped short, and looked at 
Cartaret, for Cartaret had grasped the 
performing hand of the composer, and, 
in a steady grip, was forcing it quietly 
to the table. ’ 

“IT tell you,” said Cartaret gently, 
“that I don’t care to have you talk in 
this strain. If you go on,” he added, 
“you will have to go on from the floor. 
I’ll knock you there!” 

“Maurice!” cried 
from his chair. 

“Messieurs!” piped Devignes. 

Varachon growled at Houdon, and 
Garnier reached for a water bottle as 


Varachon 


Seraphin, rising 
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the handiest weapon of defense. Hou- 
don and Cartaret faced each other, 
erect, each waiting for the other to 
make a further move, the former red, 
the latter white, with anger. There 
followed that flashing pause of quiet 
which is the precursor of battle. 

The battle, however, was not forth- 
coming. Instead, through the silence 
there came a clamor of voices that di- 
verted the attention of even the chief 
combatants. It was a clamor of voices 
from the café below—a heavy rumble 
that was unmistakably madame’s, and 
a clatter of unintelligible shrieks and 
demands that were feminine, but un- 
classifiable. Now one voice shouted 
and then the other. Then the two 
joined in a mighty explosion, and lit- 
tle Pasbeaucoup was shot up the stairs 
and among the diners as if he were 
the first rock from the crater of an 
erupting volcano. 

He staggered against the table and 


jolted the water bottle from the poet’s 
hand. 
“Name of a name!” he gasped. “She 


is a veritable tigress, that woman 
there!” 

They had no time then to inquire 
whom he referred to, though they knew 
that, however justly he might think it, 
he would never, even in terror like the 
present, say such a thing of his wife. 
The words were no sooner out of his 
lips, than a larger rock was vomited 
from the volcano, and a still larger, the 
largest rock of the three, came immedi- 
ately after. 

Everybody was afoot now. They 
saw that Pasbeaucoup was cowering 
against the wall<in a fear terrible be- 
cause it was greater than his fear for 
madame; they saw that madame, who 
.was the third rock, was clinging to the 
apron strings of another woman, who 
was rock number two; and they saw 
that this other woman was a stocky 
figure, who carried in her hand a curi- 
ous, wide headdress, and who wore a 


parti-colored apron that began over her 
ample breasts and ended by brushing 
against her equally ample boots, and a 
black skirt of simple material and ex- 
travagant puffs, surmounted by a short- 
skirted blouse or basque of the same 
material. Her face was round and 
wrinkled, like a last winter’s apple on 
the kitchen shelf; but her eyes shone 
red, her hands beat the air vigorously, 
and from her lips poured a lusty tor- 
rent of sounds that might have been 
protestations, appeals, or curses, but 
were certainly, as words, nothing that 
any one present had ever heard before. 

She ran forward; madame ran for- 
ward. The stranger shouldered ma- 
dame; madame dragged her back. The 
stranger cried out more of her alien 
phrases; madame shouted French de- 
nunciations. The Gallic diners formed 
a grinning circle, eager to lose no de- 
tail of the sort of wrangle that a 
Frenchman loves best to watch—a 
wrangle between women. 

Cartaret made his way through the 
ring and put his hand on the stranger’s 
shoulder. She seemed to understand, 
and relapsed into quiet, attentive, but 
alert. 

“Now,” said Cartaret, “one at a time, 
please. Madame, what is the trouble?” 

“Trouble?” roared madame. Her 
face did not change expression, but she 
held her arms akimbo, pug and 
strong poked defiantly at the 
strange interloper. “You may well say 
it—trouble !” ' 

She put her position strongly and 
at length. She had béen in the caisse, 
with no one of the world in the café, 
when, crying barbarous threats incom- 
prehensible, this she-bandit, this—this 
infamous anarchist, had burst in from 
the street, disrupting the peace of the 
Deux Colombes, and endangering its 
good reputation with the police. 

That was the gist of it. When it 
had been delivered, Cartaret faced the 
stranger. 
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chin 
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“And you, madame?” he asked in 
French. 

The stranger strode forward as a pu- 
gilist steps from his corner for the 
round he expects to win the fight for 
him. She clapped her wide headdress 
upon her head, where it settled itself 
with a rakish tilt. 

“Holy pipe!” cried Houdon. “In 
that, I recognize her. It is the fero- 
cious chaperon!” 

Cartaret’s interest became tense. 

“What did you want here?” he urged, 
still speaking French. 

The stranger said, twice over, some- 
thing that sounded like “Kar-kar-tay.” 

“She is mad!” squeaked Varachon. 

“She is worse—she is German! 
vowed madame. 

Cartaret raised his hand to silence 
these contentions. 

“Do you understand me?” he urged. 

The wide headdress flapped a vehe- 
ment assent. 

“But you can’t answer?” 

The headdress fluttered a negative, 
and the mouth mumbled a negative-in 
a French so thick, hesitant, and broken 
as to be less expressive than the shake 
of the head. 

Cartaret remembered what the Con- 
cierge Refrogné had told him. To the 
circle of curious people he explained : 

“She can understand a little French, 
but she cannot speak it.” 

Madame snorted. 

“Why, then, does she come to this 
place so respectable if she cannot talk 
like a Christian?” 

“Because,” said Cartaret, “she evi- 
dently thought she would be intelli- 
gently treated.” 

It was clear to him that she would 
not have come had her need not been 
desperate. He made another effort to 
discover her nationality. 

“Who of you speaks something be- 
French?” he asked of the com- 


sides 
pany. 
Not madame; not Seraphin or Hou- 

2 


don—they were ardent Parisians, and, 
of course, knew no language but their 
own. As for Garnier, as a French poet 
and a native of the pure-tongued Tours, 
he would not have soiled his lips with 
any other speech had he known another. 
Varachon, it turned out, was from the 
Jura, and had picked up a little Swiss- 
German during a stay at Pontarlier. 
He tried it now, but the stranger only 
shook her headdress at him. 

“She knows no German,” said Vara- 
chon. 

“Chut! This proves rather that she 
knows it too well,” grumbled madame. 
“She but wishes to conceal it. Prob- 
ably she is a German spy.” 

Devignes said he knew Italian, and 
he did seem to know a sort of opera 
Italian, but it, too, was useless. 

Cartaret had an inspiration. 

“Spanish!” he suggested. “Does any 
one know any Spanish?” 

Pasbeaucoup did. He knew two or 
three phrases—chiefly relating to prices 
on the menu of the Deux Colombes— 
but to him also the awful woman only 
shook her head. 

Cartaret took up the French again. 

“Can you not tell me what you want 
here?” he pleaded. 

“Kar-kar-tay,” said the stranger. 

“Ah!” cried Seraphin, clapping his 
hands. ‘Does not Houdon say that 
she makes her abode in the same house 
that you make yours? She seeks you, 
monsieur. ‘Kar-kar-tay’—it is her 
manner of endeavoring to say ‘Cartar- 
ette.’” 

At the sound of that 
stranger nodded hard. 

“Oui, oui!” she cried. 

She understood that her chief in- 
quisitor was Cartaret, and it was in- 
deed Cartaret whom she sought.. She 
flung herself on her knees to him. When 
he hurriedly raised her, she caught at 
the skirt of his coat and nearly pulled 
it from him in an attempt to drag him 
to the stairs. 
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Cartaret looked sharply.at Houdon. 
The musician. was discreet enough to 
hide his smile behind his hand. 

“Messieurs,” said Cartaret, “I am go- 
ing with this lady.” 

They all edged forward. 

“And I am going alone,” added the 
American. “I wish you good night!” 

“You will be knifed in the street,” 
said madame. Her tone implied: “And 
it will serve you right.” 

None of the others seemed to mind 
his departure; the wrangle over, they 
were ready for their coffee and 
liqueurs. Houdon was frankly re- 
lieved. Only Seraphin protested. 

“And you will leave your dinner un- 
finished ?” he cried. 

Cartaret was taking his hat and rain- 
coat from the peg on the wall, where he 
had hung them when he had entered. 
He nodded his answer to Seraphin’s 
query. 

“Leave your dinner?” said Seraphin. 
“But, by God, it is paid for!” 

“Good night!” said Cartaret, and 
plunged down the stairs, with the 
strangely garbed woman tugging at his 
hand. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘If that strange old woman in the 
rakish headdress was in a hurry, Car- 
taret, you may be sure, was in no mood 
for tarrying by the way. 

“What is the matter?” he begged his 
guide to inform him, as they hurried 
through the darkened streets. 

His guide lifted both hands to her 
face. 

“Is mademoiselle ill?” 

The duenna shook her head in an em- 
phatic negative. 

“The place isn’t on fire?” His tone 
was one of petition, as if, should he 
pray hard enough, she might avert such 
a catastrophe, or as if, by. touching her 
sympathies, he might release some hid- 
den spring of intelligible speech. 

The old woman, however, only shook 


her head again, and hurried on. Car- 
taret was glad to find that she pos- 
sessed an agility impossible in a city- 
bred woman of her apparent age, and 
he was still more relieved when they 
reached their lodging house and dis- 
covered it as he had left it. 

Their ascent of the stairs was like 
a race—a race that ended as a dead 
heat. At the landing, Cartaret turned, 
of course, toward his neighbor’s door, 
To his amazement, the old woman 
pulled him toward his own. 

He opened it, and struck a match. 
The room was empty. He held the 
match until it burned his fingers. 

The old woman pushed him toward 
his table, on which stood a battered 
lamp. She pointed to the lamp. 

“But your mistress?” asked Car- 
taret. 

The duenna pointed to the lamp. 

“Shall I light it?” 

She nodded. 

He lit the lamp. The flame grew 
until it illuminated a small circle about | 
the table. 

“Now what?” Cartaret inquired. 

Again that odd gesture toward the 
nose and mouth. 

“I don’t understand,” said Cartaret. 

She picked up the lamp and made as 
if to search the floor for something. 
Then she held out the lamp to him. 

“Oh!” It began to dawn on Car- 
taret. “You've lost something?” 

“Out, oui.” ; 

He took the lamp, and they both fell 
on their knees. Together they began 
a minute inspection of the dusty floor. 
Cartaret’s mind was more easy now; 
at least the girl had suffered no physical! 
distress. 

“Was it money you lost?” he in- 
quired, as, foot by foot, they crawled 
and groped over the grimy boards. 

No, it was not money. 

The search continued. Cartaret 
crawled under the divan, while the 
duenna held the cover high to admit 
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the light. He blacked his hands in the 
fireplace, and transferred a little of the 
soot to his few extra clothes, which 
hung behind the corner curtain. 

“T never before knew the room was 
so large,” he gasped. 

They had covered two-thirds of the 
floor space, when a new thought struck 
him. Still crouching on his knees, he 
once more tried his companion. 

“T can’t find it,” he said. “But I’d 
give a good deal to know what I’m 
looking for. What were you doing in 
here when you lost it, anyway?” 

She shook her head, with her hand 
on her breast. Then she pointed to 
the door and nodded. 

“You mean your mistress lost it?” 

“Oui.” 

“Well, then, let’s get her. 
tell me what I’m after.” 

He half rose, but the woman seized 
his arm. She broke into loud sounds, 
evidently protestations. 

“Nonsense!” said Cartaret. “Why 
not? Come on! I’ll knock at her door.” 

The duenna would not have her mis- 
tress disturbed. The ancient voice rose 
to a shriek. 

“But I say yes.” 

The shriek grew louder. With amaz- 
ing strength, the old woman forced him 
back to his kneeling position; she came 
near to jolting the lamp from his hand. 

It was then that Cartaret heard a 
slight sound behind them. A voice, the 
low, sweet voice of the girl, asked, in 
the duenna’s strange tongue, a question 
from the doorway. Cartaret turned his 
head. 

She was standing there in the dim 
light, a sort of kimono gathered about 
her, her sandled feet peeping from the 
lower folds, the lovely arm that held 
the curious dressing gown in place bare 
to the elbow. She was smiling at the 
answer that her guardian had given her. 
Cartaret thought her more beautiful 
than when he had seen her before. 

The duenna scuttled forward on her 


She can 


knees, and, with a series of cries, 
pressed the hem of the kimono to her 
lips. The girl’s free hand raised the 
petitioner. 

“T am sorry that you have been dis- 
turbed by Chitta,” she said. , 

Cartaret understood then that he was 
being addressed. Moreover, he became 
conscious that he was by no means at 
his best on his knees, with his clothes 
even more rumpled than usual, his 
hands black, and, probably, his face no 
better. He scrambled to his feet. 

“It’s been no trouble,” he said awk- 
wardly. 

“T should say that it had been a 
good deal,” said the girl. -“Chitta- is 
so very superstitious. Did you find 
it?” : 
“No,” said Cartaret.. “At least, I 
don’t think so.” 

The girl puckered her pretty brow. 

“T mean,” explained Cartaret, com- 
ing nearer, but thankful that he had 
left the lamp on the floor behind him, 
whence its light would least reveal his 
soiled hands and face, “I mean that I 
haven’t the least idea what I was look- 
ing for.” 

The girl burst into rippling laughter. 

“Not the least,” pursued the embold- 
ened American. “You see, I left word 
with Refrogné—that’s the concierge— 
that I was dining with some friends at 
the Deux Colombes—that’s a café— 
when I went out. And I suppose she 
—I mean your—your maid, isn’t it?— 
made him understand she—I mean 
your maid again—wanted me You 
know, I don’t generally leave word, but 
this time I thought that perhaps you— 
I mean she—or, anyhow, I had an idea 
that——” 

He knew that he was making a fool 
of himself, so he was glad when she 


came serenely to his assistance, and gal- 
lantly shifted the difficulty to her own 
shoulders. 

“It was too bad of Chitta to take you 
away from your dinner.” 
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Chitta had slunk into the shadows, 
but Cartaret could descry her glaring 
at him. 

“That was of no consequence,” he 
said. He had forgotten what the din- 
ner had cost him. 

“But, sir, for a reason of so great 
an absurdity!” She put one hand on 
the table and leaned on it. “I must 
tell you that there is in my country a 
superstition i 

She hesitated. Cartaret, 
leaping, leaned forward. 

“What is your country, 
selle?” he asked. 

She did not seem to hear that. 
went on: 

“It is really a superstition so much 
absurd that I am slow to speak to you 
of it. They believe—our peasants— 
that it brings good luck when they take 
it with them across our borders; that 
only it can insure their return; and 
that, if it be lost, they will never come 
back to their homeland.” Her blue 
eyes met his gaze. “They, sir, love 
their homeland.” 

Cartaret was certain that -the land 
which could produce this presence, at 
once so human and so spiritual, was 
well worth loving. He wanted to say 
so, but another glance at her serene face 
checked any impulse that might seem 
impertinent. 

“T, too, love my country, although I 
am not superstitious,” the girl pur- 
“So I brought it with me from 
my country. I brought it with me to 
Paris, and I lost it. My people retire 
early; I had not missed it when I went 
to bed. But then Chitta missed it, and 
I told her that I thought I had per- 
haps dropped it here. She ran before 
I could recall her. She tells me that 
she had seen you go out, sir, and that 
she went to the concierge—as you sup- 
posed—to discover where you had 
gone; for she thought, she says, that 
your door was locked.” The corners 
of the girl’s mouth quivered in a smile. 
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“I trust that she would not have tres- 
passed when you were gone, even if 
your door had been open. I regret, for 
your sake, that she disturbed you, but 
I also regret, for her sake, that it was 
not found.” 

Cartaret guéssed the answer to his 
next question before he asked it. His 
cheeks burned for the consequences, 
but he. put the query. 

“What was lost?” he inquired. 

“Oh, I thought that I had said it— 
a flower.” 

“Aa rose 

The hand that held her kimono 
pressed a little closer to her breast. 

“Then you have found it?” 

Mountain peaks and. glaciers in the 
sun Cartaret, being a practical 
man, was distinctly aware of not want- 
ing her to know the present where- 
abouts of that flower. He fenced for 
time. 

“Was it a rose?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘The azure rose.’ 

“What?” Perhaps, after all, he was 
wrong. “I’ve never heard of a blue 
rose.” 

“Tt is not blue,” she said. “We call 
it the azure rose, as you, sir, would 
say the rose of azure, or the rose of 
heaven. We call it the azure rose be- 
cause it grows only in our own land, 
where the mountains are blue, and only 
high, high up on those mountains, near 
to the blue of the sky. It is a white 


Phi 
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rose.” 

“Yes. Of course,” 
“A white rose.” 

He stood uncertainly before her. 
For a reason that he would have hesi- 
tated long to define, he hated to part 
with that rose; for a reason concern- 
ing which he was quite clear, he did 
not want to produce it there and then. 

“You have it?” asked the girl. 

“Er—do you want it?” countered 
Cartaret. 

A shade of impatience crossed her 
face. She tried to master it. 


said Cartaret. 
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“I gather from your speech that you, 
sir, are American, not English. You 
are the first American that ever I have 
met, and I do not seem well to under- 
stand the motives of all that you say, 
although I do understand perfectly the 
words. You ask do I want this rose. 
But of course I want it! Have I not 
asked for it? I want it because Chitta 
will be distressed if we lose it, but also 
I want it for myself, to whom it be- 
longs, since it is a souvenir already dear 
to me.” 

Her face was alight. Cartaret looked 
at it; then his glance fell. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I didn’t mean 
to offend you. I’m forever putting my 
foot in things.” 

“You have trodden on my rose?” 
Her voice discovered her dismay. 

“No, no! I meant that I was always 
making mistakes. This afternoon, for 
instance And now 


Between the smudges of black, his 
cheeks burned a hot red. He thrust a 


hand between his shirt and waistcoat 
and produced the coveted flower,. a 
snow rose, in the center of his grimy 
palm. 

Again the perfume, subtle, haunting. 
Again the pure mountain peaks. Again 
the music of a poem in a tongue un- 
known. 

At first he did not dare to look at 
her; he kept his gaze lowered. Had he 
looked, he would have seen her wide 
eyes first startled, then amused, and 
then doubtingly tender. He felt her 
delicate fingers touch his palm as she 
recaptured her rose, and he thrilled at 
the touch. He did not see that, in wel- 
come to the returned prodigal, she 
raised to her own lips those petals, gath- 
ered so tight against the flower’s heart, 
which he had lately kissed. When he 
did glance up, she had recovered her 
poise and was looking again like some 
sculptured Artemis that had wandered 
into his lonely room from the gardens 
of the Luxembourg. 


Then he saw a much more prosaic 
thing. He saw the hand that held the 
rose, and’ saw it discolored. 

“Will you ever forgive me?” he 
cried. “You’ve been leaning on my 
table, and I mix my paints on it!” 

The speech was not precisely pellucid, 
but she followed his eyes to the hand 
and understood. 

“The fault was mine,” she said. 

Cartaret was searching among the 
tubes and bottles on the table. He 
searched so nervously that he knocked 
some of them to the floor. 

“Tf you'll just wait a minute.” He 
found the bottle he wanted. “And if 
you don’t mind the turpentine It 
smells terribly, but it will evaporate 
soon, and it cleans you up before you 
know it.” 

He lifted one of the rags that lay 
about, and then another. He discarded 
both as too much soiled, hesitated, ran 
to the curtained corner, and returned 
with a clean towel. 

She had ‘hidden the flower. 
tended her hand. 

“Do you mind?” he asked. 

“Do I object? No. You are kind.” 

He took the smudged hand—took it 
with fingers that trembled—and bent 
his smudged face so close to it that she 
must have felt his breath beating on 
it, hot and quick. He made two dabs 
with the end of the towel. 

Chitta, whom they had both sadly 
neglected, pounced upon them from her 
lair among the shadows. She seized 
the hand and, jabbering fifty words in 
the time for two, pushed Cartaret from 
his work. 

“I’m not going to hurt anybody,” 
said Cartaret. ‘Do please get away.” 

The gir! laughed. 

“Chitta trusts no foreigners,” she ex- 
plained. 

She spoke to Chitta ; but Chitta, glow- 
ering at Cartaret, shook her head and 
grumbled. 

“I do not any more desire to order 
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her about,” said the girl to Cartaret. 
“Already this evening I have wounded 
her feelings, I fear. She says she will 
allow none but herself to minister to 
me. You, sir, will forgive her? After 
all, it is her duty.” 

Cartaret inwardly cursed Chitta’s 
fidelity. What he said was: “Of 
course.” He knew that just here he 
might have said something gallant, and 
that he would think of that something 
an hour hence; but he could not think 
of it now. 

The girl touched the turpentine 
bottle. 

“And may we take it to our room?” 

“Eh? Oh, certainly,” said Cartaret. 

She held out her hand. 

“Good night,” she said. 

Cartaret’s heart bounded; this time 
she had not said, ‘““Good-by.” He seized 
the hand. Chitta growled, and he re- 
leased it with a conventional handshake. 

The girl smiled. 

“Ah, yes,” she said. “This after- 
noon it puzzled me, but now I recol- 
lect. You Americans, sir, shake one’s 
hand, do you not?” 

She was gone, and glowering Chitta 
with her, before he could answer. 

Cartaret stood where she had left 
him, his brows knitted. 

Down in the narrow, dirty street, an 
uncertain chorus was singing: 

“There’s nothing, friend, ‘twixt you and me 
Except the best of company. 
(There’s just one bock ‘twixt you and me, 
And I'll catch up full soon!) 
What woman’s lips compare to this, 
This sturdy seidel’s frothy kiss P 

His guests were coming to seek him. 
They had remembered him at last. 

Cartaret’s mind, however, was busy 
with other matters. He had not thought 
of the gallant thing he might have said 
to the girl, but he had thought of some- 
thing equally important. j 

“Gee whiz!” he cried. “I understand 
now—it’s probably the custom of her 
country. She expected me to kiss her 


Kiss her hand—and I missed 


” 


hand! 
the chance 


CHAPTER VI. 


Cartaret did not see the lady of the 
rose next day, though his work suf- 
fered sadly through his jumping from 
before his easel at the slightest sound 
on the landing, running to his door, 
and standing there for many minutes, 
trying, not very successfully, to look as 
if he had just come in, or were just 
going out, on business of the first im- 
portance. He concluded, for the hun- 
dredth time, that he was a fool, but he 
persevered in his folly. He told him- 
self that it was madness to suppose that 
she could want ever to see him again, 
and madness to suppose that a penni- 
less failure had anything to gain by 
seeing her, -but he continued to try. 

On the night following the first day 
of his watch, Cartaret went to bed dis- 
appointed, and slept heavily. On the 
second night he went to bed worried, 
and dreamed of scaling a terrible moun- 
tain in quest of a flower, and of falling 
into a hideous chasm just as the flower 
turned into a beautiful woman and 


‘smiled at him. On the third night, he 


surrendered to acute alarm and believed 
that he did not sleep at all. 

The morning of the fourth day found 
him knocking on the panel of that 
magic door opposite: Chitta opened the 
door a crack, growled, and shut it in 
his face. 

“I wonder,” reflected Cartaret, “what 
would be the best means of killing that 
old woman. I wonder if the hyena 
would eat candy sent her by mail.” 

He had been watching, all the pre- 
vious day, for the lady of the rose to 
go out, but she had not left her room. 
Now it occurred to him to watch for 
Chitta’s exit on a foraging expedition, 
and to renew his attack during her ab- 
sence. This he accomplished. From a 
front window, he had no sooner seen 


, 
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the duenna swing into the Rue du Val 
de Grace, with her headdress bobbing 
and a shopping net on her arm, than he 
was again knocking at the door across 
the landing. 

He knocked as if he were knocking 
at the gate of paradise, and, perhaps 
again as if he were knocking at the 
gate of paradise, he got no answer. He 
knocked a second time and heard the 
rustle of a woman’s skirt. 

“Who is there?” She spoke in 
French now, but he would have known 
her voice had she talked the language 
of Grand Street. 

“Cartaret,” he answered. 

She opened the door. A ray of light 
beat its way through a grimy window 
in the hall to welcome her—Cartaret 
was sure that no light had passed that 
window for years and years—and 
rested on the beauty of her pure face, 
her calm eyes, her blue-black hair. 

“Good morning,” said the lady of 
the rose. 

It sounded wonderful to him. When 
he replied, “Good morning”—and could 
think of nothing else to say—the phrase 
seemed less remarkable. 

She hesitated a moment, tooking a 
little doubtful ; then she said: 

“You perhaps wanted Chitta.” 

Were her eyes laughing? Her lips 
were serious, but he was uncertain of 
her eyes. 

“Certainly not,” said he. 

“Oh, you wanted me?” 

“Yes!” said Cartaret, and blushed at 
the vehemence of the monosyllable. 

“Why ?” 

For what, indeed, had he come? He 
vividly realized that he should have pre- 
pared some excuse; but, having pre- 
pared none, he could offer only the truth 
—or so much of it as seemed expedient. 

“IT wanted to see if you were all 
right,” he said. 

“But certainly,” she smiled. “I thank 
you, sir. But yes, I am—all right.” 

She said no more, and Cartaret felt 
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as if he could never speak again. How- 
ever, speak he must. 

“Well, you know,” he said, “I hadn’t 
seen you anywhere about, and I was 
rather worried.” 

“Chitta takes of me the best of care.” 

“Yes, but, you see, I didn’t know, and 
I Oh, yes—I wanted to see 
whether that turpentine worked.” 

“The turpentine!” All suspicion of 
amusement fled her eyes; she was con- 
trite. “I comprehend! How careless 
of Chitta not at once to have returned 
it to you!” 

Turpentine! What a nectar for ro- 
mance! Cartaret made a face that 
could not have been worse had he swal- 
lowed some of the liquid. He tried to 
protest, but she did not heed him. In- 
stead, she left him standing there while 
she went to hunt for that accursed bot- 
tle. In five minutes, she had found it, 
returned it, thanked him, and sent him 
back to his own room, no farther ad- 
vanced in her acquaintance than when 
he had knocked at her door. 

She had laughed at him. He re- 
turned fiercely to his work, convinced 
that she had been laughing at him all 
the while. Very well; what did he 
care? He would forget her. 

He concentrated all his 


thoughts 
upon the idea of forgetting the lady of 


the rose. In order to assist his pur- 
pose, he set a new canvas on his easel 
and fell to work making a portrait of 
her as she should be and was not. The 
contrast would help him, and the plan 
was cheap because it necessitated no 
model. By the next afternoon he had 
completed the portrait of a beautifui 
woman with a white rose at her throat. 
It was quite his best piece of work, and 
an excellent likeness of the girl in. the 
room opposite. 

He saw that it was a likeness, and 
thought of painting it out; but it would 
be a pity to destroy his best work, so 
he merely put it aside. He decided to 
paint a purely imaginative figure. He 
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squeezed out some paints, almost at 
haphazard, and began painting -in that 
mood. After forty-eight hours of this 
sort of thing, he had produced another 
picture of the same woman in another 
pose. 

In more ways that one, Cartaret’s 
position was growing desperate. His 
money was almost gone. He must 
paint something that Fourget, or some 
equally kind-hearted dealer, would buy, 
and these two portraits he would not 
offer. Telling himself that it was only 
to end his obsession, he tried twice 
again to see the lady of the rose, who 
was now going out daily to some mas- 
ter’s class, and each time gained noth- 
ing by his attempt. The first time, she 
would not answer his knock, though he 
could hear her moving about and knew 
that she must have heard him crossing 
the hall from his own room and be 
aware of her caller’s identity. On the 
next occasion, he waited for her at the 
corner of the Boul’ Miche’, when he 
knew that she would be returning from 
the class, and was rewarded by nothing 
save a formal bow. So he had to force 
himself to potboilers by sheer deter- 
mination, and finally turned out some- 
thing that he hoped Fourget might like. 

It was a silly sketch of a pretty boy 
pulling to tatters the petals of a rose, 
and the gray-haired dealer, although 
he had kindly eyes under his bristling 


eyebrows, shook his head. 

“T am sorry,” he said. 
these hopeful young fellows brought 
him their beloved work, and he had 
so often, but never untruthfully, to say 


So many of 


that he was sorry. “I am very sorry, 
but this is not the real you, monsieur. 
The values—you know better than that. 
The composition—it is unworthy of 
you, Monsieur Cartaret.” 

Cartaret was in no mood to try else- 
where. He wanted to fling the thing 
into the Seine. Might he leave it with 
Fourget? Perhaps some _ customer 
might see and care for it? 
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No, Fourget had his reputation to 
sustain. But there was that rascal 
Lepoittevin across the street 

Cartaret went to the rascal, a most 
amiable man, who would buy no more 
than would Fourget. He was willing, 
however, to have the picture left there 
on the bare chance of picking up a sale 
—and a commission—and there Car- 
taret left it. 

Sitting on a bench in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, he took account of his 
resources. They were shockingly slen- 
der, and, if they were to last him any 
time at all, he must exercise the most 

“stringent economy. It struck him, as 
a happy thought, that he might save a 
little if he lived on such cold solids as 
he could buy at the fruit stands and 
patisseries, and such liquids as he might 
warm in a tin cup over his lamp. Bet- 
ter men than he had lived thus in the 
Quarter; and Cartaret, as the thought 
took shape, rather enjoyed the pros- 
pect. It made him feel as if he were 
another martyr to art, or as if—though 
he was not clear as to the logic of this 
—he were another martyr to love. So 
he made his scanty purchases, and had 
rather a good time doing it. 

He passed Chitta on his way up the 
stairs to his room, with his arms full 
of edibles, and he thought that she 
frowned disapproval. He supposed she 
would tell her mistress scornfully, and 
he hoped that her ntistress would un- 
derstand and pity him. 

He got a board and nailed it to the 
sill of one of the rear windows. On 
that he stored his fruit, and, contem- 
plating it, felt like a successful house- 
keeper. 


CHAPTER VII. 


You would have said that it be- 
hooved a man in Charley Cartaret’s 
situation to devote his evenings to a 
consideration of its difficulties and his 
days to hard work; but Cartaret, 
though he did, as you will see, try to 
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work, devoted the first evening of his 
new régime to thoughts that, if they 
affected his situation at all, tended only 
to complicate it. He thought, as he 
had so often of late, and as he was to 
think so much more often in the future, 
of the lady of the rose. 

Who was she? Whence did she 
come? What was this native land of 
hers that she professed to love so well? 
And, if she did love it so well, why had 
she left it and come to Paris with a 
companion who appeared to be some 
strange compromise between a guard- 
ian and a servant? 

He wondered if she were some revo- 
lutionary exile; Paris was always full 
of revolutionary exiles. He wondered 
if she were a rightful heiress, dispos- 
sessed of a title. Perhaps she was the 


lovely pretender to a foreign throne. 
In that mysterious home of hers, she 
must have possessed some exalted posi- 
tion, or the right to it, for Chitta had 


kneeled to her on the dusty floor of the 
studio, and the lady’s manner, he now 
recalled, was the manner of one accus- 
tomed to command. Her beauty was 
of a type that he had read of as Irish 
—the beauty of fair skin, black hair, 
and eyes of deepest blue—but the 
speech was the English of a woman 
born to another tongue. 

What was her native speech? Both 
her French and her English were in- 
nocent of alien accent, yet both had a 
precision that betrayed them as not her 
own, and both had a foreign construc- 
tion. Her frequent use of the word 
“sir” in addressing him was also pe- 
culiar. She employed the word not as 
one who speaks frequently to a su- 
perior, but rather as if she were used 
to it in a formal language, or a grade 
of life; in which it was a common 
courtesy. It was evidently a term more 
commonly employed than the French 
“monsieur,”’ even than the Spanish 
| “sefior.” 

Cartaret leaned from a window. The 





air was still keen, but the night was 
clear. The Rue du Val de Grace was 
deserted, its houses dark and silent. 
Overhead, in the narrow ribbon of in- 
digo sky, hung a pallid moon, a disk 
of yellow glass. 

What indeed was she, this lady of 
the rose? He pictured as hers a dis- 
tant country of deep valleys full of 
clamoring streams and high mountains 
where white roses grew. He pictured 
her as that country’s sovereign. Yet 
the rose which she treasured had not 
yet faded on the day of her arrival; 


* she could not have come from any- 


where so very far away. 

He was cold. He closed the window, 
shivering. He was ridiculous! Why, 
he had been in danger of falling in love © 
with a woman of whom he knew noth- 
ing, not even her name! 


The passage of slow-footed time 
helped him, however, not at all. He 
would sit for hours, idle, before his 
easel, listening for her foot on the stair, 
and afraid to go to meet her when at 
last he heard it, for he was desperately 
poor now, and poverty was making him 
the coward that it will sooner or later 
make any man. 

He had antagonized the concierge by 
preparing his own coffee in the morn- 
ing instead of continuing to pay Ma- 
dame Refrogné for it. When he had 
something to cook, he cooked it badly; 
but there were days when he had noth- 
ing, and lived on pastry and bricks of 
chocolate. 

For a while he called daily at the 
shop of Monsieur Lepoittevin, but that 
absurd picture of a boy tearing a rose 
would not sell, and Cartaret soon grew 
ashamed of calling about it. Fourget 
he would not face. He managed at 
first to dispose of one or two sketches, 
and so kept barely alive; yet, as the 
days went by, his luck dwindled, and 
his greatest energy was expended in 
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keeping up a proud pretense of com- 
fort to his friends of the Quarter. 

Pear-shaped Devignes was easy to 
deceive; the opera singer lived too well 
to want to believe that anybody in the 
world could starve. Garnier, the ca- 
daverous poet, saved trouble, indulging 
his dislike of other people’s poverty by 
remaining away from it. But Seraphin, 
who came often and sat about the 
studio in a silence wholly uncharacter- 
istic, was quite difficult. Houdon, too, 
was a frequent visitor, but he regarded 
the condition of affairs as the passing 
foible of a young man_ temporarily 
wearied by the pleasures of wealth. 

The weeks passed. Cartaret was 
underfed and discouraged ; too discour- 
aged now to attempt to renew his ac- 
quaintance with the lady of the rose. 
He was pale and thin, and this from 
reasons wholly physical. 

Meanwhile, through the scented 
dawns, April was coming up to that 
city in which April is most beautiful 
and most seductive. From the spicy 
Mediterranean coasts, along the valley 
of the Rhone, Love was dancing upon 
Paris. with laughing Spring for his part- 
ner. Already the trees had blossomed 
between the Place de la Concorde and 
the Rond Point, and out in the Bois 
the birds were singing to their mates. 

One morning, when Cartaret, with 
unsteady hand, drew back his curtain, 
robins calling from the con- 
cierge’s garden, and seemed to be call- 
ing to him. 

“Seize hold of love!” they chorused. 
“Life is short; time flies, and love flies 
with it. Love will pass you by. Take 
it, take it, take it, while tlfere still is 
time! Like us, it is a bird that flies; 
but, unlike us, it never more retiirns. 
It is a rose that withers—a white rose 
Take it while it blooms. Take it, 
though it leave you soon. Take it, 
though it scratch your fingers. Take 
it, take it, take it now!” 

On that day, the annua! siege of 


were 


Paris ended, the city fell before her in- 
vaders, and by the time Cartaret went 
into the streets, the army of occupa- 
tion was in possession. The Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, the very benches along 
the Boul’ Miche’, were full of lovers; 
he could not stir from the house with- 
out encountering them. 

All that week he tried to forget 
everything by painting heavily at pot- 
boilers. His aim had been to earn 
enough to resume his studies; now it 
was merely to keep alive. And yet, one 
afternoon, he was such a fool as to 
walk through Les Halles and stand fas- 
cinated by a counter laden with boxes 
of strawberries odorous and red, the 
smallest box of which was beyond the 
limits of his economy. 

This was bad enough but that even- 
ing a worse thing happened, for then 
another sign of spring appeared. There 
was a burst of music—a hurdy-gurdy 
was playing in the Rue du Val de 
Grace; and Cartaret, from his window, 
listened eagerly. All love lives in 
music, and, when it cannot get the best, 
takes what it can get: 


Her brow is like the snawdrift; 

Her throat is like the swan; 
Her face it is the fairest 

That e’er the sun shone on— 
That e’er the sun shone on, 

And dark blue is her e’e—— 


That French hurdy-gurdy was play- 
ing “Annie Laurie,” and because the 
lonely artist’s heart ached to hear the 
old, familiar melody, when the bearded 
grinder looked aloft, Cartaret drew a 
coin from his‘ pocket. Anxious to pay 
for his pain, as the human kind always 
is, he tossed his last franc to that ven- 
der of emotions in the twilit street. 

He was drunk at last with the wine 
that his own misery distilled. He aban- 
doned himself to the admission that he 
was in love; he abandoned himself to 
his dreams of the lady of the rose. 

Seraphin, in a wonderful new suit 
of clothes, found him thus the next 
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morning—and found him accordingly 
resentful of intrusion. Cartaret was 
sitting before an empty easel, his hands 
clasped in his lap, his eyes vacant. 

“Good day,” said Seraphin. 

Cartaret said, “Good day,” as if it 
were a form of insult. 

Seraphin’s two hands tugged at his 
two wisps of whisker. 

“You are not well, hein?” 

“I was never better in my life,” 
snapped Cartaret, turning upon his 
friend a face that was peaked and 
drawn. ; 

The Frenchman came timidly nearer. 

“My friend,” he said, “I have com- 
pleted my magnum opus. It has not 
sold .quite so well as I hoped, not, of 
course, one-thousandth of its value. 
3ut I have three hundred francs. If 
you need * 

“Go away!” said Cartaret, \ooking at 
his empty easel. “Can’t you see I’m 
trying to begin work?” 


Seraphin himself had suffered. His 
dignity was not offended; he kept it 
only for his creditors and other foes. 
He guessed that Cartaret was at last 
oenniless, and he guessed rightly. 

“Come, my friend,” he began. “None 


Will you not be so kind 


” 


shall know. 
as to let me 

Cartaret got up and, for all his weak- 
ness, gripped the Frenchman’s hand 
until Dieudonné nearly screamed. 

“I’m a beast, Seraphin,” said Car- 
taret. “I’m a beast to treat a friendly 
offer this way. Forgive me. It’s just 
that I feel a bit rocky this morning. 
I drank too much champagne last night. 
I do thank you, Seraphin. You're a 
good fellow, the-best of the lot, and a 
sight better than I,am. But I’m not 
hard up—really I’m not. I’m poor, but 
I’m not a sou poorer than I was this 
time last year.” 

It was a magnificent lie. Seraphin 
could only shrug, pretend to believe it, 
and go away. 

Cartaret scarcely heeded the depar- 





ture. He had relapsed into his day- 
dream. He took from against the wall 
the two portraits that he had painted 
of the lady of the rose and hung them, 
now here, now there, trying them in 
various lights. There were at least ten 
more sketches of her by this time, and © 
these, too, he hung in first one light 
and then another. He studied them,,. 
and tried to be critical, and forgot to be, 
dreaming of her loveliness. 

And while he dreamed, Seraphin was 
making a hurried journey to the Rue 
St. André des Arts and the shop of 
Monsieur Fourget. 

“But no, but no, but no!” Fourget’s 
bushy brows met in a frown. “It is 
out of the question. Something has 
happened to the boy. He can no longer 
daigt.” 

Oh, well, at least monsieur could go 
to the boy’s rooms and see what he 
had there. 

“No. Am I, then, a silly philan- 
thropist ?” 

Seraphin tried to produce his false 
dignity, but what he brought out was 
something genuine. 

“I ask it from the heart,” he pleaded. 
“Do not 1, my God, know what it is 
to be hungry?” 

“Hungry?” said the dealer. “Hun- 
gry? The boy has an uncle famously 
rich. What is an uncle for? Hungry? 
You make une bétise. Hungry!’ He 
called his clerk and took up his hat. 
“I will not go,” he vowed. “Hungry, 
par example!” 

“Truly you will not,” smiled Sera- 
phin. “And do not tell him that I sent 
you. He is proud.” 


The sound of the door opening inter- 
rupted Cartaret’s dream. He turned, 
a little sheepish, wholly annoyed. 
Fourget stood there, looking very se- 
vere. 

“I was passing by,” he explained. “I 
have not come to purchase anything, 
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but I grow old. _I was tired, and I 
climbed these stairs to rest.” 

It was too late to hide the portraits. 
Cartaret could only place for Fourget 
a chair with its back to them. 

“What have you been doing?” asked 
the dealer. 

He swung around toward the por- 
traits. 

“Don’t look at them!” said Cartaret. 
“They’re merely sketches.” 

Fourget had already looked. He was 
on his feet. He was bobbing from one 
to the other, his lean hands adjusting 
his glasses, his shoulders stooped, his 
nose thrust out. He was uttering little 
cries of approval. 

“But this is good! It is good, then! 
This is first rate! This is excellent!” 

“They’re not for sale,” said Cartaret. 

“Hein?” Fourget wheeled. “If they 
are not for sale, they are for what, 
then?” 

“They—they are merely sketches, I 
tell you. I was trying my hand at a 
new method. But I find there is noth- 
ing in it.” 

Fourget was unbuttoning his short 
frock coat. He was reaching for his 
wallet. 

“T tell you there is everything in it! 
There is the sure touch in it, the clear 
vision, the sympathy. There is reputa- 
tion in it. In fine, there is money.” 

He had the as he con- 
cluded. 

Cartaret shook his head. 

“Oh,” said Fourget, the dealer in him 
partially overcoming the lover of art, 
“not much as yet—not a great deal of 
money. You have still a long way to 
go. But you have found the road, mon- 
sieur, and I want to help you on your 
journey. Come, now!” He nodded 
to the first portrait. “What do you ask 
for that?” 

“T don’t want to sell it.” 

“Poof! We shall not haggle. Tell 
Fourget what you had thought of ask- 


wallet out 


ing. Do not be modest. Tell me, and 
I will give you half.” 

He kept it up as long as he could; 
he tried to buy even the least of the 
sketches; he offered what, to Cartaret, 
were dazzling prices. But Cartaret was 
not to be shaken; these experiments 
were not for sale. 

Fourget was first disappointed, then 
puzzled. Could it be possible that 
Dieudonné was mistaken? Was Car- 
taret not starving? The old man was 
beginning to button his coat when a 
new idea struck him. 

“Who was your model?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“I—I had none,” 
mered. 

“Ah!” Fourget peered hard at him 
through his glistening spectacles. “You 
painted them from memory ?” 

“Yes.” Cartaret felt his face red- 
den. “From imagination, I mean.” 

Fourget had understood. Perhaps 
he had merely the .ypical Frenchman’s 
love of romance, which ceases only with 
the typical Frenchman’s life; or per- 
haps he remembered his own youth 
in Besancon when he, too, had wanted 
to be an artist, and when, among the 
vines on the. hillside, little Rosalie had 
smiled at him and kissed his ambition 
away—little Rosalie Poullot, dust and 
ashes these twenty years in the Cime- 
tiere de Mont Parnasse. He turned to 
a pile of potboilers, and took one almost 
at random. 

“This one,” he said; “I should like to 
buy it.” 

It was the worst of the lot. 
the portraits, it was hopeless. 
Cartaret half understogd. 

“No,” he said. . “You don’t really 
want it.” 

Seraphin had been right; the young 
man was proud. 

“How then?’ demanded Fourget. 
“This, also, did you paint not to sell?” 

“T painted it to sell,” said Cartaret 
miserably, “but it doesn’t deserve selling 


Cartaret stam- 


Beside 
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—perhaps just because I did paint it 
to sell.” 

To his surprise, Fourget came to him 
and put an arm around his shoulders. 

“Ah, if but some more famous artists 
felt as you do! Come—let me have it! 
That is very well. I shall sell it to a 
fool. Many fools are my patrons! How 
else could I live? There is not enough 
good art to meet all demands. Daily I 
thank the good God for His fools.” 

Cartaret went to Les Halles and 
bought a large box of strawberries. 

He put them carefully on his window 
shelf and covered them with a copy of a 
last week’s Matin—being an American, 
he, of course, read the Matin—for he 
was resolved that, now he again had a 
little money, these strawberries should 
be his last extravagance, and should be 
treasured accordingly. He had just 


anchored the paper against the gentle 
spring breeze when he became aware 
that he had another visitor. 

Standing by his table, much as she 


had stood there on the night of his 
second sight of her, was the lady of the 
rose. 

Cartaret thought that his eyes were 
playing him a trick. He rubbed them. 

“It is I,” she said. 

He thought that again he could de- 
tect the perfume of the azure rose. He 
thought he could see white mountain- 
tops in the sun. He could have sworn 
that, in the street, a hurdy-gurdy was 
playing: 

Her brow is like the snawdrift; 
Her throat is like the swan 

“T came in,” she was saying, “to see 
how you were: I should have sent 
Chitta, but she was so long coming back 
from an errand.” 

“Thank you,” he said—he was not 
yet certain of himself—“I’m quite well. 
But I’m very glad you called.” 

“Yet you, sir, look pale, and your 
friend”—her forehead puckered—‘told 
me that you had been ill.” 





“My friend?” He spoke as if he 
had none in the world, though now he 
knew better. 

“Yes—such a pleasant old gentleman 
with gray hair and glasses, As I came 
in half an hour ago, I met him on the 
stairs.” 

“Fourget !” 

“Was that his name? 
most anxious about you.” 

“He is my friend.” 

“T like him,” said the lady of the rose. 

“Then you understand him. I didn’t 
understand him—till this morning. He 
is an art dealer. Those that he won’t 
buy from think him hard; the friends 
of those that he buys from think him 
a fool.” 

Reassured of his health, she seemed, 
nevertheless, charmingly willing to lin- 
ger. Really, she was looking at Car- 
taret’s haggard cheeks with a wonder- 
ful sympathy. 

“So he has bought from you?” 

Cartaret nodded. 

“Only I hope you won’t think him a 
fool,” he said. 

“I shall consider,” she laughed. “I 
must first see some of your work, sir.” 

She came farther into the room. In 
the presence of their original, Cartaret 
had forgotten the portraits. Now she 
saw them and turned scarlet. 

It was a time for no more pride on 
the part of the painter. Already, head 
high in air, she had turned to go. It 
was a time for honest dealing. Cartaret 
barred her way. 

“Forgive me!” he cried. 
please forgive me?” 

She tried to pass him without a word. 

“But listen! Only listen a minute! 
You didn’t think—oh, you didn’t think 
I'd sold him one of those? They were 
on the wall when he came in, and I 
couldn’t get them away in time. I’d 
put them up—well, I’d put them up 
there because I—because I couldn’t see 
you, so I wanted to see them.” 


He seemed 


“Won’t you 
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His voice trembled; he looked ill. 
She hesitated. 

“What right had you, sir, to paint 
them ?” 

“T don’t know. I hadn’t any. Of 
course I hadn’t any. But I wouldn’t 
have sold them to the Luxembourg.” 

“What was it that Fourget had told 
her when he had met her on the stair? 
“Mademoiselle, you will pardon an old 
man. + That young Cartaret cannot 
paint potboilefs, and, in consequence, 
he starves—for more things than 
money, mademoiselle. But because he 
cannot paint potboilers and get money, 
he starves literally.” Her heart smote 
her now, but she could not refrain from 
saying : 

“Perhaps the Luxembourg did not 
offer—in the person of Monsieur Four- 
get?” 

The last vestige of his pride left Car- 
taret. 

“He wanted to buy those portraits,” 
he said. “I know that my action loses, 
by the telling of it, whatever virtue it 
may have had, but I’d rather have that 
than have you think what you’ve been 
thinking. He offered me more for them 
than for all my other pictures together, 
but I couldn’t sell.” 

It was a mood not to be denied. She 
forgave him. 

“But you, sir, must take them all 
down,” she said, “and you must promise 
to paint no more of them.” 

He would have promised anything; 
he promised this 

“To-morrow,” she asked, “perhaps 
you will eat déjeuner with Chitta and 
me?” 

Would he! He did not know that 
she was inviting him because of Four- 
get’s use of the phrase “starving liter- 
ally.” He accepted, declaring that he 
would never call Friday unlucky again. 

“At eleven o’clock ?” she asked. 

“At eleven.” He bowed. 

When she was gone, Cartaret went 
again to the window that looked on 


the concierge’s garden. The robins 
were still singing: 

“Seize hold of love! It is a rose— 
a white rose. Take it, take it, take 


it now!” 
CHAPTER VIIL. 


It was quite true that he had resolved 
to be careful of the money that old 
Fourget had paid him for the potboiler. 
He still meant to be careful of it. But 
he was to be a guest at déjeuner next 
morning, and a man must not break- 
fast with a princess and wear a cos- 
tume that is really shockingly shabby. 
Cartaret, therefore, set about devising 
some means of bettering his wardrobe. 

His impulse was to buy a new suit 
of clothes, as Seraphin had done when 
he had sold his picture. Seraphin, 
however, had received a good deal more 
money than Cartaret, and Cartaret was 
really in earnest about his economies. 
When he had spent half the afternoon 
in the shops, and had found that most 
of the ready-made suits there exposed 
for sale would cost him the bulk of his 
new capital, he decided to sponge his 
present suit, sew on a few buttons, and 
then sleep with it under his mattress by 
way of pressing it. 

On his return, he went to the win- 
dow to see how his strawberries were 
doing, wondering if it would be an im- 
pertinence to offer them to the lady of 
the rose. 

Cartaret went down the stairs in two 
jumps. He thrust his head into the 
concierge’s cavern. 

“Who’s been to my 
shouted. 

Refrogné growled. 

“Tell me!” insisted Cartaret. 

“How should I know?” the concierge 
countered. 

“It’s your business to know. You’re 
responsible. Who’s come in and gone 
out since I went out?” 

“Nobody.” 

“There must have been somebody. 


They were gone. 


room?” he 
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Somebody has been to my room and 
stolen something.” 

Thefts are not so far removed from 
the sphere of a concierge’s natural ac- 
tivities as unduly to excite him. 

“To rob it is not necessary that one 
come in from without,” said he. 

“You charge a tenant?” 

“I charge nobody. It is you that 
charge, monsieur. I did not know that 
you possessed anything to be stolen. A 
thief of a tenant? But certainly! One 
cannot inquire the business of one’s 
tenants. What house is without a little 
thief ?” 

“I believe you did it!” said Cartaret. 

Refrogné whistled, in the darkness, a 
bar of “Margarita.” 

Houdon was passing by. 
suave inquiries. 

‘But not Refrogné,” he assured Car- 
taret. “You do an injustice to a wor- 
thy man, my dear friend. Besides, 
what is a box of strawberries to you?” 

Cartaret felt that he was in danger 
of making a mountain of a molehill; 
he had the morbid fear, common to his 
countrymen, of appearing ridiculous. It 
occurred to him that it would not have 
been beyond Houdon to appropriate the 
berries, if he had happened into the 
room and found its master absent; but 
to bother further was to be absurd. 

“T don’t suppose it does matter,” he 
said. “But my supplies have been going 
pretty fast lately, and if I were to catch 
the thief, I’d hammer the life out of 
him.” 

“Magnificent!” gurgled Houdon, as 
he passed, gesturing, into the street. 

Cartaret returned to his room. The 
dusk had fallen, and, if he had not 
known the way so well, he would have 
had trouble in finding it. He was tired, 
too, and so he went slowly. That he 
also went softly he did not realize until 
he gently pushed open the door of his 
quarters. 

A shadowy figure was silhouetted 
against the window outside of which 


He made 





Cartaret kept his supplies, and it seemed 
to have some of them in its hands. 

Cartaret’s anger was still hot. Now 
it flamed to a sudden fury. He did not 
pause to consider the personality, or 
even the garb, of the thief. He saw 
nothing, thought of nothing, save that 
he was being robbed. He chatged the 
dim figure, tackled it as he had once 
tackled runners on the football field, 
fell with it much as he had fallen with 
those runners in the days of old—ex- 
cept that he fell among a hail of food- 
stuffs—and then found himself savagely 
holding to the floor the duenna Chitta. 

It was a terrible thing, this battle 
with a frightened woman. Cartaret 
tried to rise, but she gripped him fast. 
His amazement first, and then his mor- 
tification, would have left him nerve- 
less, but Chitta was fighting like a- 
tigress. His face was scratched and 
one finger bitten before he could. hold 
her quiet enough to say, in slow French: 

“T did not know that it was you. You 
are welcome to what you want. I am 
going to let you go. Don't struggle. 
I shan’t hurt you. Get up!” 

He thanked Heaven that she under- 
stood at least a tittle of the language. 
Shaken, he got to his own feet, but 
Chitta, instead of rising, surprisingly 
knelt, at his. 

She spouted a long speech of infinite 
emotion ; she wept; she clasped and un- 
clasped her hands; she pointed to the 
room of her mistress, then to her 
mouth, and then rubbed her figure over 
the spot where the appetite is appeased. 

“Do you mean,” gasped Cartaret, “do 
you mean that you and your mistress” 
—this was terrible !—‘“have been poor ?” 

She nodded. 

“And that she has been hungry— 
hungry?” 

A violent negative. Chitta bobbed 
toward Cartaret’s rifled stores and then 
toward the street, as if to include other 
stores in the same circle of depreda- 
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tion. She was plainly indignant at the 
idea that she would permit her mistress 
to be hungry. 

“Oh,” said Cartaret, “I see! 
are a consistent thief.” 

This time Chitta’s nod was a proud 
one; but she pointed again to the other 
room and shook her head violently, then 
to herself and nodded once more. 
Words could not more plainly have said 
that, although she had been supple- 
menting her provisions by petty thefts, 
her employer knew nothing about them. 

And she must not be told. Again 
Chitta began to bob and moan and 
weep. She pointed across the hallway, 
put a finger to her lips, shook her old 
head, and finally held out her clasped 
hands in supplication. 

Cartaret emptied his pockets and 
handed to Chitta all that was left of 
the money that Fourget had paid him, 
to the last five-centime piece. 

“Take this,” he said, “and be sure 
you don’t ever let your mistress know 
where it came from. I shan’t tell any- 
body about you. When you want 
more, come direct to me.” 

He knew that he could paint market- 
able potboilers now. 

She wanted to kiss his hand, but he 
hurried from her, leaving her grovel- 
ing behind him. 

“Monsieur Refrogné,” he said to the 
“T owe you an apology. I 


You 


concierge, 
am sorry for the way I spoke to you a 
while ago. I have found those straw- 
berries.” 

“Bah!” said Refrogné. 
when Cartaret had passed: 
stomach, most likely.” 

Slowly the horror of having used 
physical force against a woman left 
Cartaret. He started for a long walk, 
thinking of many things. The night 
bore jonquils in her hands, and wore a 
wistaria in her hair, and all the elves 
of spring were dancing in the Bois. 

The princess was poor. That brought 


He added, 
“In his 


her nearer to him—it gave him a chance 
to help her. Cartaret found it hard to 
be sorry that she was poor. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Doubtless a mattress is sometimes as 
efficient a means of pressing one’s 
clothes as any other, but doubtless, 
also, a good deal depends upon the mat- 
tress. By way of general rules, it may 
be laid down, for instance, that the 
mattress employed must not be too thin, 
must not be stuffed with a material that 
loves its kind so dearly as to gather to- 
gether in lumpy communities, and must 
not sag in the middle. Cartaret’s mat- 
tress failed to meet these fundamental 
requirements, and when he made his 
careful toilet on the morning that he 
was to take déjeuner at the room across 
the landing, he became uneasily aware 
that his clothes betrayed certain evi- 
dences of what had happened to them. 

He had been up half a dozen times 
in the night to rearrange the garments, 
in fear of just such a misfortune, but 
his activities were badly repaid. The 
front of the suit bore a series of pe- 
culiar wrinkles, rather like the compli- 
cated hatchments on an ancient family’s 
escutcheon. He could not see how, 
when the coat was on him, its back 
locked, and he was afraid to speculate. 
With his mirror now hung high, and 
now standing on the floor, he practiced 
before it until he happily discovered 
that the wrinkles could be given a more 
or less reasonable excuse if he could 
only remember to maintain a mildly 
Pre-Raphaelite bearing. 

Something else that his glass showed 
him gave him more anxiety, and ap- 
peared beyond concealment—Chitta’s 
claws had left two long scratches 
across his right cheek. He had no 
powder, and no money to buy any. He 
did think of trying a touch of paint, 
but he feared that oils were not suited 
to the purpose and would only make 
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the wound more noticeable. He would 
simply have to let it go. 

He had wakened with the first ray 
of sunlight that set the birds to singing 
in the garden, and, Chitta’s fall of the 
previous evening having spilled his cof- 
fee and devastated his supplies, he was 
forced to go without a petit déjeuner. 
He found a little tobacco in one of his 
coat pockets, and smoked that until the 
bells of St. Sulpice, after an uncon- 
scionable delay, rang the glad hour for 
which he waited. 

Chitta opened the door tovhis knock, 
and he was at once aware of her mis- 
tress standing, in white, behind her. 
The old duenna was aware of it, too, 
and ordered herself accordingly. She 
bowed low enough to appease the 
watchful lady of the rose, but her eyes, 
as she lowered them, glowered at him 
suspiciously. It was clear that she by 


no means joined in the welcome that 
the lady immediately accorded him. 
The lady, in clinging muslin and with 


a black lace scarf of delicate workman- 
ship draped over her black hair, gave 
him her hand, and this time Cartaret 
was not slow to kiss it. The action 
was one to which he was unaccustomed, 
and he hesitated between the fear of 
being discourteously brief about it and 
the fear of being discourteously long. 
He could be certain only of how cool 
and firm her hand was, and, as he 
looked up from it, how pink and fresh 
her cheeks. 

It was then that the lady saw the 
scratches. 

“Oh, but you have had an accident!” 
she cried. 

Cartaret’s hand went to his face. He 
looked at Chitta; Chitta’s return glance 
was something between an appeal and 
a threat, but a trifle nearer the latter. 

“T had a little fall,” said Cartaret, 
“and I was scratched in falling.” 

The room was bare, but clean and 
pleasant, fresh from the constant appli- 
cation of Chitta’s mop and broom, 
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fresher from the spring breeze that 
came in through the front windows, 
and freshest from the presence of the 
lady of the rose. Two curtained cor- 
ners seemed to contain beds. At the 
rear, behind a screen, there must have 
been an oil stove, where Chitta could 
now be heard at work upon the break- 
fast. What furniture there was bore 
every evidence of being Parisian, pur- 
chased in the Quarter. There was none 
to indicate the nationality of the ten- 
ants ; and the bright little table, at which 
Cartaret was presently seated so com- 
fortably as to forget the necessity of 
the Pre-Raphaelite pose, was Parisian, 
too. 

“You must speak French,” smiled the 
lady—how very white her teeth were, 
and how very red her lips!—as she 
looked at him across the coffee urn. 
“That is the sole condition that, sir, I 
impose upon you.” 

“Willingly,” said Cartaret, in the lan- 
guage thus imposed. “But why, when 
you speak English so well?” 

“Because”—the lady was half seri- 
ous about it—‘“‘I had to promise that to 
Chitta, under threat. of her leaving 
Paris. And if she left Paris, I should, 
of course, have to leave it, too. French 
she understands a little, as you know, 
but not English, and’’—the lady’s pink 
deepened that English is 
the one language of which she cannot 


” 


“she says 
even guess the meaning when she hears 
it, because English is the one language 
that can be spoken with the lips only, 
and spoken as if the speaker’s face were 
a mask.” 

It was a simple breakfast, but excel- 
lently cooked, and Cartaret had come 
to it with a healthy hunger. Chitta, 
however, though she was present only 
in the capacity of servant, managed to 
be constantly within earshot, and gen- 
erally to have hostess and guest under 
her supervision. He felt her eyes upon 
him when she brought in the highly 
seasoned omelet, when she replenished 
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the coffee; frequently he even caught 
her peeping around the screen that hid 
the stove. It was a marvel that she 
could cook so well, since she was for- 
ever deserting her post. She made 
Cartaret blush with the memory of his 
gift to her; she made him feel that it 
had only increased her distrust. When 
he fell to talking about himself, he 
made light of his poverty, so that, 
should Chitta’s evident scruples against 
him ever lead her to betray what he 
had done, the lady might not feel that 
he had sacrificed too much in giving so 
little. 

Nevertheless, Cartaret was in 
mood for complaint; he was sitting op- 
posite his princess and he was happy. 
He told her of his life in America, of 
football, and of Broadway. It is a rare 
thing for a lover to speak of his sis- 
ter, but Cartaret even mentioned Cora. 

“Is she afraid of you, monsieur?” 
asked the lady. 

“T can’t imagine Cora being afraid 
of any mere man.” 

“Ah,” said the lady, “then American 
brothers are different from brothers in 
my country. I havea brother. I think 
he is the handsomest and bravest man 
in the world, and I love him. But I 
fear him, too. I fear him very much.” 

“Your own brother?” 

The lady was giving Cartaret more 
omelet. Cartaret, holding his ready 
plate, saw her glance toward the rear 
of the room and meet the eyes of 
Chitta, whose face was thrust around 
the screen. 

“Yes,” said the lady. 

It struck Cartaret that she dropped 
her brother rather quickly. She talked 
of other things. 

“Your name,” she said, “is English 
—the concierge gave it me. It is Eng- 
lish, is it not?” 

She had made inquiries about him, 
then ; Cartaret liked that. 

“My people were English long ago,” 
he answered. He grew bold. He had 


no 
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been a fool not to make inquiries about 
her, but now he would make them at 
firsthand. “I don’t know your name,” 
he said. 

He saw her glance again toward the 
rear of the room, but when he looked 
there he saw no one. The lady was 
saying : 

“Urola.” 

It helped him very little. 

“That sounds Spanish.” 

Instantly her head went up. There 
was blue fire in her eyes as she an- 
swered : 

“IT have not one drop of Spanish 
blood—not one!” 

He had meant no offense, yet it was 
clear that he had come dangerously near 
one. He made haste to apologize. 

“You do not understand,” she said, 
smiling a little. “In my country we 
hate the Spaniard.” 

“What is your country?” 

It was the most natural of questions 
—he had put it once before—yet he had 
now no sooner uttered it than he felt 
that he had committed another indis- 
cretion. This time, when she glanced 
at the rear of the room, he distinctly 
saw Chitta’s head disappearing behind 
the screen. 

“It is a far country,” said Mademoi- 
selle Urola. “It is a wild country. We 
have no opportunity to study art in 
my country. So I came to Paris.” 

After that there was nothing for him 
interested in her studies, 

she told him willingly 
was very ambitious; she 
but she made, she said, 


He said: 


to do but be 
and of them 
enough. She 
worked hard, 
little progress. 

“The people that have no feeling for 
any art I pity,” she said. “But, oh, I 
pity more those who want to be some 
sort of artist and cannot be! The de- 
sire without the talent, that kills.” 

Chitta) was coming back, bearing 
aloft a fresh dish. She bore it with 
an air more haughty than any she had 
yet assumed. Directing at Cartaret a 





















glance of pride and scorn, she set 
before her mistress—Cartaret’s straw- 
berries. 

The lady clapped her pretty hands. 
She laughed with delight. . 

“This,” she said, “is a surprise. I 
had not known that we were to have 
strawberries. It is so like Chitta. She 
is so kind and thoughtful, monsieur. 
Always she has for me some surprise 
like this.” 

“Tt is a surprise,” said Cartaret. 
“I’m sure I'll enjoy it.” 

She served the berries while Chitta 
stalked away. 

“T find,” confessed the lady in Eng- 
lish, “that they are not so good below 
as they seemed on the top. You will 
not object?” 

Oh, no; Cartaret wouldn’t object. 

“IT suppose,” said Mademoiselle 
Urola, “that I should reprimand her, 
for their quality is’—she frowned at 
the berries—‘“inferior. But I have not 
the heart. Not for the whole world 
could I hurt her feelings. She is both 
so kind and so proud, and she is such 
a marvel of economy. You, sir, would 
not guess how well she makes me fare 
upon how small an expense.” 

After breakfast, she showed him 
some examples of her work. It had 
delicacy and feeling. An unprejudiced 
critic would have said that she had 
much to learn in the way of technique, 
but to Cartaret every one of her 
sketches was a marvel. 

“This,” she said, again in English, 
as she produced a drawing from the 
bottom of her bundle, “does not com- 
pare with what you did, sir, but it is 
not the work of a flatterer, since it is 
my own work.” 

It was a rapid sketch of herself, and 
it was, as she had said, the work of 
no flatterer. 

“T like .that least of all,” declared 
Cartaret, in the language to which she 
had returned. 

But he wanted her to forget those 
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portraits he had made, and he changed 
the subject. He did it awkwardly. 

“Have you been in the Bois?” he. - 
asked. : 

No, she had not been in the Bois. 
She loved nature too well to care for 
artificial scenery. 

“But the Bois is the sort of art that 
improves on nature,” he protested; “at 
least, so the Parisian will tell you. And, 
really, it is beautiful now. You ought 
to see it. I was there last night.” 

“You go alone into the Bois in the 
night? Is not that dangerous?” 

He could not tell whether she was 
mocking him. He said: 

“It isn’t dangerous in the afternoons, 
at any rate. Let me take you there.” 

She hesitated. Chitta was clattering 
dishes in the improvised kitchen. 

“Perhaps,” said the lady. 

Cartaret’s heart bounded. 

“Now?” he asked. 

The dishes clattered mightily. 

“How prompt you are!” she laughed. 
“No, not now. I have my lessons.” 

“To-morrow, then?” 

“Perhaps,” said the lady of the rose. 
“Perhaps 





CHAPTER X. 


The lady’s “perhaps” meant “yes,” it 
seemed, for, when Cartaret called for 
her the next day, he found her ready 
to go to the Bois; but not the lady only. 
Hovering severely in the 
background, like a thundercloud over a 
spring landscape, was Chitta, wrapped 
in a shawl of marvelous lace, doubtless 
from her own country, and crowned 
with a brilliant bonnet unmistakably 
procured at some secondhand shop off 
the Rue St. Jacques. The lady noticed 
his expression of bewilderment, and ap- 
peared a little annoyed by it. 

“Of course,” she said, “Chitta ac- 
companies us.” , 

Cartaret had to submit. 

“Certainly,” said he. 


immediate 
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He proposed a taxicab to the Bois— 
he had visited a mont-de-piété—but the 
lady would not hear of it. She was 
used to walking; she was a good 
walker ; she liked to walk. 

“But it’s miles!” Cartaret protested. 

“It is nothing,” said she. 

Her utmost concession was to go by 
tram to the Arc. 

It was a beautiful day in the Bois, 
with half of Paris there—carriages 
from the Faubourg St. Germain, mo- 
tors of the smart set, hired convey- 
ances full of tourists. The trees were 
a tender green, the footways crowded 
by the Parisian bourgeois making a day 
of it with his family. Slim officers 
walked about, in black jackets and red 
trousers, the calves of their legs com- 
pressed in patent-leather riding leg- 
gings. Women of the half world 


showed brilliant toilets that had been 
copied by ladies of the haute monde, 
who wore them not quite so well. Chil- 
dren played on the grass and dashed 


across the paths with a suddenness that 
threatened the safety of the adult pedes- 
trians. 

Cartaret. led the way into the less- 
frequented portions of the great park. 

“Don’t you admit it’s worth coming 
to see?” he began in English. “When 
I was here, under the stars, the other 
night - 

“You must speak French,” the lady 
smilingly interrupted. “You must re- 
member my promise to Chitta.” 

Cartaret ground his teeth. He spoke 
thereafter in French, but he lowered 
his voice so as to be sure that Chitta 
could not understand him. 

“T was thinking then that you ought 
to see it.” He took his courage in both 
hands. “I was wishing very much that 
you were with me.” His brown eyes 
sought hers steadily. “May I tell you 
all that I was wishing?” 

“Not now,” she said. 

Her tone was conventional enough, 
but in her face he read—and he was 


sure that she had meant him to read 
—a something deeper. 

He put it to her flatly: “When?” 

She was looking now at the fresh 
green leaves above them. When she 
looked down, she was still smiling, but 
her smile was wistful. 

“When dreams come true, perhaps,” 
she said. “Do dreams ever come true 
in the United States, monsieur ?” 

The spell of the spring was dan- 
gerously upon them both. Cartaret’s 
breath came quickly. 

“IT wish—I wish that 
franker with me,” he said. 

“But am I ever anything except 
frank ?” 

“You're I know I haven’t any 
right to expect your confidence—you 
scarcely know me. But why won’t you 
tell me even where you come from, 
and who you are?” 

“You know my name.” 

“I know a part of it.” 

“My given name is—it is Vitoria.” 

““\-i-t-t-o-r-i-a ?” he spelled. 

“Yes; but with one ‘t,’” the lady 
said. 

“Vitoria Urola,” he repeated. 

She raised her even brows. 

“Oh, yes; of course!” said she. 

Somehow it struck him that its sound 
was unfamiliar to her. 

“Do I pronounce it badly?” 

“No, no; you are quite correet.” 

“But not quite tq be trusted?” 

She looked at him doubtfully. She 
looked at Chitta, and gave her a quick 
order that sent the duenna reluctantly 
ahead of them. Then she put her 
gloved hand on Cartaret’s arm. 

“I want you to be my friend,” she 
said. 

“T am your friend,” he protested. 
“That is what I want you to believe. 
That is why I ask you to be frank with 
me. I want you to-tell me just enough 
to let me help—to let me protect you. 
If you are in danger, I want by 

“You might be my danger.” 


you were 
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She nodded. 

“No, do not ask me why. I shall not 
tell you.” She smiled. “But it is yery 
kind of you to want to be my friend. 
I am alone here in Paris, except for 
poor Chitta, and I shall be glad if you 
will be my friend. But it will not be 
very easy.” 

“It would be hard to be anything 
else.” 

“Not for you—you are too curious. 
My friend must let me be just what 
I am here. All that I was before I 
came to Paris, all that I may be after 
I leave it, he must ask nothing about.” 

Cartaret looked long into her eyes. 

“All right,” he said at last. “I am 
glad to have that much. And—thank 
you!” 

He stuck to his side of their agree- 
ment, not only during that afternoon 
in the Bois, but during the days that 
followed. He worked hard. He turned 
out one really good picture, and he 
turned out many successful potboilers. 
He would not impose these on Four- 
get, because old Fourget had already 
been too kind to him; but Lepoittevin 
wanted such stuff, and Cartaret let him 
have it. 

He worked gladly now, because he 
was, however little she might guess it, 
working for Vitoria. He took for him- 
self precisely enough to keep him alive, 
but every third or fourth day he had 
the happiness of slipping a little silver 
into Chitta’s horny palm. Chitta came 
readily to the habit of waiting for him 
on the stair. He grew happier day by 
day, and looked—as who does not?— 
the better for it. 

He took frequent walks with Vitoria, 
Chitta always two feet behind, never 
closer, but never farther away. He 
was sometimes guilty of trying to elude 
the guardian—guilty of some rather 
shabby tricks in that direction—and he 
suffered the more in conscience because 
they were almost always unsuccessful. 


On one or two occasions, however, he 
did manage to snatch a few moments 
alone with his lady. 

Once, with Vitoria and her guardian, 
he had climbed—it was at his own ma- 
lign suggestion—to Montmartre, and, 
since Chitta feared the funicular, had 
toiled up the last steep ascent into 
Notre Dame de Sacre Cceur. Chitta’s 
piety—or her exhaustion—kept her 
long upon her knees in that Byzantine 
nave, and the lady and Cartaret had a 
likely start up the stairs to the tower. 

Cartaret had the wit to say nothing, 
but he noticed that Vitoria’s blue eyes 
shone with a light of adventure that 
tacitly approved of the escapade, and 
that her step were as quick as his own 
when Chitta’s heavy breathing and mut- 
tered imprecations became audible be- 
low them. 

“I’m sure the ald girl will have to 
rest on the way up, for all her spry- 
ness,” thought Cartaret. “If we can 
only hold this pace, we ought to have 
five minutes alone on the ramparts.” 

They had quite five minutes,.and, no 
other sight-seers being about, they were 
quite alone. Below them, under a 
faintly blue haze, Paris lay like an out- 
spread map, with here and there a 
church steeple rising above the level of 
the page. Vitoria leaned on the ram- 
part. She was panting a little from her 
climb; her cheeks were flushed, and her 
whole face glowing. 

“It is as if we were gods on some 
star,” she said, “looking down upon a 
world that is strange to us.” 

She was speaking in English. Car- 
taret bent closer. Pledges of mere 
friendship ceased, for the moment, to 
appear of primary importance. He 
wanted, suddenly, to make the most of 
his little time. 

“Am I never to see you alone?” he 
asked. 

She forsook the view 
give him a second’s glance. 
something roguish in it. 


of Paris to 
There was 
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“Chitta,” she said, “has not yet ar- 
rived.” 

He felt himself a poor hand at love- 
making, perhaps because he so much 
meant what he wanted to say. His jaw 
set, the lines at his mouth deepened. 

“T’ve never thought much,” he blun- 
dered, “about some of the things that 
most fellows think a lot about. I mean 
I’ve never—at least not till lately— 
thought much about love and”—he 
choked on the word—‘and marriage. 
But x 

She cut him short. Her speech was 
slow and deliberate. Her eyes were 
on his, and in them he saw something 
at once firm and sad. 

“Nor I, my friend,” she was saying. 
“It is a subject that I am forbidden to 
think about.” 

If she conveyed a command, he dis- 
obeyed it. 

“Then,” he said, “I wish you'd think 
about it now.” 

“I am forbidden to think about it,” 
she continued, “and I do not think 
about it. because I shall not marry any 
one—at least, not any one that—that 
I ” 

Her voice dropped into silence. She 
turned from him to the sunset over 
the gray city. 

“Any one that you care for?” Car- 
taret asked in a lower tone. 

Still the 
assent, 

“But, in Heaven’s name, whom else 
should you marry except somebody that 
you care for?” 

She did not answer. 

“Look here,” urged Cartaret, “you— 
you’re not engaged, are you?” 

She faced him then, still with that 
something at once firm and sad in her 
fine eyes. 

“No,” she said. But he must have 
shown a little of the hope he found in 
that monosyllable, for she went on: 
“Yet I shall never marry any one that 














facing city, she bowed 
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I care for. That is all that I may tell 
you—my friend.” 

As a hurrying tug puffs up to the 
liner that it is to tow safely into port, 
Chitta puffed up to her mistress. She 
found Cartaret, could she have guessed 
it, as hopeless as she warited him to be. 

He did his best to put from him all 
desire to unravel the mystery, and for 
some days he was again content to re- 
main Vitoria’s unquestioning friend. 
She. had told him that she could not 
marry him; nothing could have been 
plainer. What more could he gain by 
further inquiry? Did she mean that 
she loved somebody else whom she 
could not marry? Or did she mean 
that she loved, but could not marry— 
him? Cartaret highly resolved to take 
what good the gods provided—to re- 
main her friend; to work on, in secret, 
for her comfort; and to be as happy as 
he could in so much of her compan- 
ionship as she permitted him. He 
would never tell her that he loved her. 

And then, very early on an evening 
in May, destiny, who had been som- 
nolent under the soft influence of 
spring, awoke, and once more took a 
hand in Cartaret’s affairs and those of 
the lady of the rose. 

Cartaret had just returned from a 
mission to Lepoittevin’s shop, and, hav- 
ing there disposed of a particularly bad 
picture, had put money in his purse: 
Chitta, who was wajting on the stairs, 
accepted the bulk of his earnings with 
her usual bad grace. He went into his 
studio, leaving the door ajar. The cool 
breeze of the spring twilight fluttered 
the curtains; it bore upward the laugh- 
ter of the concierge’s children, playing 
in the garden; it brought the fainter 
notes of the hurdy-gurdy, grinding out 
its music somewhere farther down the 
street. 

Somebody tapped at the door, and, 
before he could reach it, Vitoria had 
entered, closing it carefully behind her. 
She was in her student’s blouse. Ten- 


















drils of her hair, slightly disarrayed, 
curled about the nape of her white 
neck. Her delicate nostrils were quiv- 
ering and her manner was strangely 
quiet. 

“This is good of you,” 
gratefully. “I didn’t expect 

“What have you been doing?” 

Her tone, though low, was _ hasty. 
Cartaret bewilderedly realized that she 
was angry. Before he could reply, she 
had repeated her question: 

“Sir, what have you been doing?” 

“T don’t understand.” He had drawn 
away from her, his face unmistakably 
expressive of his puzzled pain. 

“You have been—oh, that I should 
live to say it!—you have been giving 
money to my maid!” 

He drew back farther now. 
detected; he was ashamed. 

“Yes,” he confessed. “I thought 
You see, she gave me to understand 
that you were—were poor.” 

“None of my family has ever taken 
charity of any man.” 

“Charity?” He did not dare to look 
at her, but he knew just how high she 
was holding her head and just how her 
eyes were flashing. “It wasn’t that. 
Believe me—please believe me when I 
say it wasn’t that! It never struck me 
Mh that way.” He was on the point of 
telling her how he had caught Chitta 
red-handed in a theft, and how this 
had led to his enlightenment; but he 
realized in time that such an explana- 
tion would only deepen the wound that 
he had inflicted on the lady’s pride. “I 
merely thought,” he concluded, “that it 
was one comrade—one neighbor—help- 
ing another.” 

“How much have you given that 
wretched woman?” 

“TI haven’t the least idea.” 

“You must know!” She stamped 
her foot. “Or are you, after all, one 
of those rich Americans who do not 
have to count their money, and who 
are proud of insulting the people of 
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older and poorer countries by flinging 
it at them?” 

It was a bitter thing to say. He re- 
ceived it with head still bent, and his 
answer.was scarcely a whisper 

“T am not exactly rich.” 

“Then count! Recollect yourself, sir, 
and count! Tell me, and you shall be 
repaid! Within three days you shall 
be repaid !” 

It never occurred to him further to 
humiliate her by seeking sympathy 
through a reference to his own poverty. 
He looked up. In her clenched hands 
and parted lips, in her hot eyes and 
face, he saw the tokens of the blow 
that he had dealt her. He came to- 
ward her with outstretched hands, pe- 
titioning. 

“Can’t you guess why I did this?” he 
asked her. His amazement, even his 
sorrow, left him. In their place were 
only tenderness and the masterfulness 
of a firm resolve. “Listen,” he said. 
“T don’t want you to answer me—l 
wouldn’t say this if I were going to 
allow you to make any reply. I don’t 
want pity; I don’t deserve it. I just 
want to make my action clear to you. 
Perhaps I would have done for any 
neighbor what I did for—what little I 
have been doing. I trust so—I don’t 
know. But the reason I did it in this 
case was a reason that I’ve never had 
in all my life before. Remember, I’m 
hopeless, and I shan’t let you reply to 
—his unswerv- 


me. I did this because’’- 
ing glance was on hers now—‘‘because 
I love you.” 

But she did reply. At first she 
seemed unable to credit him; then her 
face became scarlet, and her eyes 
blazed. 

“Love me! And you do this? You, 
sir, insult me by contributing—and 


through my servant—to my support! 
If I had not come back unexpectedly 
but now and found her counting more 
silver than I knew she could by right 
possess—if I had not frightened her 
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into a confession—it might have gone 
on for months.” She stopped abruptly. 
“How long has it been going on?” 

“I tell you that I have no idea.” 

“But once, sir, was enough. You 
insult me with your money, and when 
I ask you why you do it, you answer 
that you love me. Love!” 

She uttered the concluding word 
with an intensity of scorn that lashed 


him. She turned to go; but, as on the 


occasion of their first meeting, he 
stepped forward and barred the way. 

“You have no right to put that con- 
struction on what I say. Our points 
of view are different.” 

“Yes—thank the holy saints, they are 
different !” 

“T shall try to understand yours. I 
beg you to try to understand mine.” 

Their eyes met again. In his it was 
impossible for her not to read the truth. 
Slowly she lowered hers. 

“In my country,” she said, more 
softly now, but still proudly, “love is 
another sort of thing. In my country I 
should have said: ‘If you respect me, 
sir, you perhaps love me. If you do 
not respect me, it is out of the question 
that you should love me.’ ” 

“Respect you?” This was a chal- 
lenge to his love that he could not leave 
unanswered. He was no longer under 
the necessity of seeking words; they 
leaped, living, to his lips. “Respect 
you? Good God, I’ve been worshiping 
the very thought of you from the first 
glimpse of you I ever had! This mis- 
erable room has been a holy place to 
me because you have been in it. It’s 
been a holy place because, from the 
moment I first found you here, it’s been 
a place where I dreamed of you. I’ve 
seen no pure morning without thinking 
of you, no beautiful sunset without 
remembering you. You’ve been the 


harmony of every bar of music, of 
every bird song, that I’ve heard. When 
you were gone, the world was empty 
for me; when I was with you, all the 
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rest of the world was nothing, and less 
than nothing. Respect you? Why, I 
would have cut off my right hand be- 
fore I would have let you even guess 
what you’ve discovered to-day !” 

As he spoke, her whole attitude had 
altered. Her hands were still clenched 
at her sides, but clenched now in an- 
other emotion. 

“Is—is this true?” she asked. 

“Tt is true,” he answered. 

“And yet”—she seemed to be not so 
much addressing him as trying to quiet 
an accuser in her own heart—‘I never 
spoke one word that could give you 
any hope.” 

“Not one,” he gravely assented. “I 
never asked for hope. I don’t expect 
it now. Because you found out what 
I’d done, I wanted you to know why 
I’d done it—and no more. If you 
hadn’t found out about Chitta, I would 
never have told you—this.” 

She tried to smile, but something 
caught the smile and broke it. With a 
sudden movement, she raised her white 
hands to her burning face. He could 
not stand there and see her suffer; he 
drew down her hands and revealed the 
blue eyes swimming in tears and hum- 
bled in a wistful appeal. 

“T’ve been a brute!” he said. “A 
bungling brute!” 

“No!” Her fingers closed on his. 
“You are splendid! You are fine! 
You are all that: I—that I ever “1 

“Vitoria!” 

Out in the Rue du Val de Grace, the 
rattletrap hurdy-gurdy struck up “An- 
nie Laurie.” It played badly—its time 
was uncertain, and its conception of the 
tune was questionable—yet Cartaret 
thought that, save for her voice, he had 
never heard diviner melody. She was 
looking up at him, her hands clasped in 
his over his pounding heart, her eyes 
like altar fires. 

“Vitoria!” he began again. 
don’t mean that you—that you—— 





“Vou 


” 











She interrupted him with a sharp cry. 
She freed her hands. She went by him 
to the door. Her voice, as she paused 
there, was broken, but brave: 


“You do not understand. How 
could you? And I cannot tell you. 
Only—only it must be good-by. Often 


I have wondered how love would come 
to me—whether he would come sing- 
ing, as he comes to most, or with a 
sword, as he comes to some.” She 
opened the door and stepped across its 
threshold, but she held it open and 
kept her eyes on Cartaret until she 
ended: “I know now, my beloved. He 
has come with a sword!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


A great deal has been said, to not 
much purpose, about the vagaries of 
the feminine heart; but its masculine 
counterpart is equally mysterious. The 
seat of Charley Cartaret’s emotions is a 
case in point. 

He had resolved never to tell Vitoria 
that he loved her, and he had told her. 
Similarly, when he had told her, he had 
sought to make it clear to her, quite 
sincerely, that he nursed no hope of 
winning her for his wife; and, now that 
she was gone, hope took possession of 
his breast and brought with it determi- 
nation. Why not? Had she not amaz- 
ingly confessed her love for him? That 
left no reason for 
abnegation ; it made sacrifice wrong for 
them both. The difficulty at 
which she had hinted became something 
that it was now as much his duty as it 
was his highest desire to remove. For 
the rest, though he could now no more 
than before consider offering her a 
union with a man condemned to life- 
long, poverty, there remained for him 
no task save the simple one of acquir- 
ing affluence. What could seem easier 
—for a young man in love? 

The more he thought about it, the 
more obvious his course became. Dur- 


him, as he saw it, 


secret 
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ing all his boyhood, art had been his 
single passion; during all his residence 
in Paris, he had flung the best that was 
in him upon the altar of his artistic 
ambition. But now, without a single 
pang of regret, he resolved to give up 
art forever. He would see Vitoria on 
the morrow and come to a practical 
understanding with her. Had he not 
always been a practical man? Then he 
would reopen negotiation with his un- 
cle and ask for a place in the elder 
Cartaret’s business. Perhaps it would 
not even be necessary for him to return 
to America; he had the brilliant idea 
that his uncle’s business—that is to say, 
the great monopoly of which his uncle’s 
holdings were a small part—had never 
been properly “pushed” in France, and 
that Charles Cartaret was the man of 
all men to push it. 

The mystery that dear Vitoria made 
of some private obstacle? That, of 
course, was but the exaggeration of a 
sensitive girl; it was some parental 
command or childish vow. He had only 
to wrest from her the statement of it 
in order to prove it so. It was some 
unpractical fancy, wholly beneath the 
regard of a practical, and now wholly 
assured, man of affairs. 

By way of beginning a conservative 
business career, Charley went to the 
front window and emptied his pockets 
for the delight of the hurdy-gurdy 
grinder. Then, singing under his 
breath and inwardly blessing every pair 
of lovers that he passed, he went out 
for a long walk in the twilight. The 
city that has in her tender keeping the 





dust of so many lovers cradled him 
and drew him forward. Her soft 
breath fanned his cheek, her sweet 


voice whispered in his ears: 

“Trust me and obey me. Did I not 
know and shelter Gabrielle d’Estrées 
and her royal suitor? Have I not had 
a care for De Musset and for Heine? 
In that walled garden over there Bal- 


zac dreamed of Madame _ Hanska. 
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Along this street, Chopin wandered 
with George Sand.” 

That whisper followed him to his 
room, still thrilling with Vitoria’s visit. 
It charmed him into a wonderful sense 
of her nearness, into a belief that he 
was keeping ward over her as long as 
he sat by his window and watched the 
stars go down and the pink dawn climb 
the eastern sky. It lulled him at last 
to sleep, with his head upon his arms 
and his arms upon the mottled table. 

He overslept. It must have been 
nearly noon when he awoke, and then 
he was wakened only by a pounding at 
the door of his room. Fat Madame 
Refrogné had brought him a cable mes- 
sage. 

When she had gone, he opened it, 
surprised at once by its extravagant 
length. It was from Cora. A modern 
miracle had happened—there was oil 
in the black keeping of the plot of 
ground that only sentiment had so long 
bade them retain in the little Ohio town. 
Cartaret was rich. 


When the first force of the shock 
was over, when he could realize, in 
some small measure, what that message 
meant to him, Cartaret’s earliest 
thought was of the lady of the rose. 
Holding the bit of paper as tightly as 
if it were itself his riches, and likely to 
fly away om the wings that had brought 
it, he staggered, like a drunken man, to 
the door of the room opposite. 

He knocked, but received no answer. 
A mad impulse to spread the good news 
possessed him. It was as if telling it 
would be recording a deed that there 
was only a brief time to record, as if 
he must do it at once, in order to se- 


cure title. In his haste, he tried the 


knob, and the door, swinging open, re- 
vealed an empty room, stripped of even 
its furniture. 

He nearly fell downstairs to the cave 
of Refrogné. 


“Where are they?” he demanded. 

Had monsieur again been missing 
strawberries? Where were what? 

“Where is Mademoiselle Urola— 
where are the occupants of the room 
across from mine?” 

His frenzied tones implied that he 
would hold the concierge personally re- 
sponsible for whatever might have hap- 
pened to his neighbors. 

“Likely they are occupying some 
other room by this time,” growled 
Refrogné. “I was tunaware that they 
were such great friends of monsieur.” 

“They are. Where are they?” 

“In that case, they must have told 
monsieur of their contemplated depar- 
ture.” 

“Do you mean they’ve moved to an- 
other room in this house?” 

“But no.” 

“Then where have they gone?” 

They had gone away. They had paid 
their bill honestly—even the rent for 
the unconsumed portion of the month— 
and had gone away. That was all it 
was an honest concierge’s business to 
know, and that was all Refrogné knew. 

“When did they go?” 

“Early this morning.” 

“Didn’t they leave any address?” 

“None. Why should they? Made- 
moiselle never received letters.” 

Cartaret could bear no more. Even 
the man who had hayled away the fur- 
niture had taken it only to the shop 
from which it had been leased. Re- 
frogné had seen the two women get into 
a cab with their scanty luggage, and had 
heard them order themselves driven to 
the Gare d’Orsay. That was the end 
of the trail. 

Cartaret climbed dizzily to his own 
room. Thrust under the door, where 
he had missed it in the rush of his hope- 
ful exit, was an envelope. It did not 
hold the expected note of explanation. 
It held only a pressed rose, yellow now, 
and dry and odorless. 
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ness, he lighted his lamp. But for a 
long time the ghosts remained. 
This was the very room in which he 


CHAPTER XII. 


For a great while, Cartaret remained 
as a man stunned. It was only very 
slowly that there came to him the full 
realization of his loss, and then it came 
with all the agony with which a return 
to life is said to come to one narrowly 
saved from death by drowning. 

Blindly his brain dashed itself against 
the mysterious wall of Vitoria’s flight. 
Why had she gone? Where had she 
gone? Why had she left no word? A 
thousand times those unanswerable 
questions whirled through his dizzy 
consciousness. Had he offended her? 
He had explained his one offense, and 
she had given no sign of having re- 
ceived any other hurt. Was she, in- 
deed, a revolutionist from some strange 
country, summoned away without a mo- 
ment’s warning by the inner council of 
her party? Revolutionist conspirators 
do not go to art classes and do not walk 
only under the chaperonage of an 
ancient duenna. Was she, then, that 
claimant to power that he had once im- 
agined her, now gone. to seize her 
rights? Things of that sort did not, 
Cartaret knew, occur in these prosy 
days. Then why had she gone, and 
where, and why had she left no word 
for him? Again the dreary questions 
began their circle. 

Less than twenty-four hours ago, he 
had thought that money would resolve 
all his troubles. Money! .Fervently 
he wished himself poor again—poor 
again as yesterday, with her across the 
landing in the room opposite. 

He sat silent in his desolate room for 
many hours. He heard the hurdy- 
gurdy, and thought that he could not 
bear it.- He heard the other lodgers re- 
turn. He heard the strange sounds— 
the creaking boards, the complaining 
stairway, the whispering of curtains— 
that are the night sounds of every 


house. Because he grew afraid of the 


ghosts of doubt that haunt the dark- 


had told her that he loved her. She 
had stood by that table—so shabby 
now !—and had made it a wonderful 
thing. She had touched that curtain; 
her fingers, at parting, had held the rat- 
tling handle of that shattered door. 

“So short a time ago,” crooned the 
ghosts, “and doubtless she has already 
forgotten you. You have but touched 
her hand; how could you hope that 
you had touched her heart? You gave 
her your dreams to keep, your hopes, 
your faith in love and womankind— 
and this is what she has done with 
them! They are withered like that 
rose !” 

He had put the yellow thing against 
his heart, where once he had put it 
when it was fresh and pure. He drew 
it out now and looked at it. What did 
it mean—that message of the rose? . 
That, as she had once treasured the 
flower, so now she would treasure in its 
place her memory of him? 

“It means,” chanted the ghosts, “that 
her friendship is as dead as this dry 
flower !” 

Did it? 
more. 

Vivid as was her face in his own 
mind, he brought to the lamp his pic- 
tures of her. She had liked those pic- 
in spite of herself, she had shown 


He would make one trial 


tures ; 
him that she liked them. 

The ghosts were crooning: “Though 
you had the brush of Diego Velasquez, 
she would not heed you now!” 

Had he painted her—he had tried to 
as she should have been? Or had he 
painted her as she really was? 

He searched the pictures. Her eyes 
seemed to look at him with a long fare- 
well in their blue-black depths, the 
parted lips to tremble on a sob. A light 
was born in the canvas—the reflected 
light of his own high faith -revived. 
Whatever separated them, it was by 
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no will of hers. No, there was no 
ghost in all the fields of night that he 
would listen to again. In that pictured 
face there was as much of pride as 
there was of beauty, but there was noth- 
ing of either cruelty or deceit. Yes, he 
had only touched her hand, but cer- 
tainly hand had never yet touched hand 
as his had touched hers. He was sure 
of it and sure of her. A short ac- 
quaintance—it had been long enough to 
prove her. A few broken words in the 
twilight—they were volumes. The 
merest breath of feeling—it would last 
them to their graves. 

He would move earth and heaven to 
find Vitoria; the wine of that resolu- 
tion fired his heart. The sun, coming 
up over the Panthéon in a glory of red 
and gold, sent into Cartaret’s room a 
shining messenger of royal encourage- 
ment before whose sword the ghosts 
forever fled. The lover was almost 
gay again. Here was new service for 
her; here, for him, was work, the best 
surcease of sorrow. He felt like an 
athlete trained to the minute and 
crouching for the starter’s pistol shot. 
He believed in Vitoria! He believed 
in her, and so he could not doubt his 
own ability to discover her in the face 
of all hardships and to win her against 
all odds. He believed in her and in 
himself, and so he could not doubt God. 

He understood something of the dif- 
ficulties that presented themselves. He 
knew scarcely anything of the woman 
whom he sought; his only clews were 
her name and the name of the rose. 
He must first find to what country 
those names belonged, and to find that 
country he might have to seek through 
all the world. He could not ask help 
of the police; he would not summon 
to his assistance those vile rats who call 
themselves private detectives. It was 
a task for him alone; it was a task that 
must occupy his every waking hour; 
it was a task that he would accomplish. 

A second cable message interrupted 


him at his ablutions. It was from his 


uncle, and it read: 

Cora wires me received no reply from 
you. Do you accept trust’s offer stated in 
her cable? Advise you say yes. Better 
come home and attend to business. 

This brought Cartaret to a realiza- 
tion that he was in a paradoxical posi- 
tion—he was a penniless millionaire. He 
went to Fourget’s and borrowed some 
money. Thence he went to the cable 
office in the Avenue de l’'Opera. There 
had been, he now recalled, an offer—a 
really dazzling offer—mentioned in his 
sister’s message, but more practical 
matters had driven it from his mind. 
He therefore sent his uncle this: 
offer. Advise Cora to 
New York’s not the 

There's business in 


I accept trust’s 
agree. Don’t worry! 
only place for business. 
Paris—lots of it. 

His uncle had been very annoying. 
He should have been at work at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale a full half hour 
ago. He had resolved to begin with 
the floral clew. 

He went there immediately and asked 
what books they had about flowers; 
they told him that they had many thou- 
sands. Cartaret narrowed his field; he 
said that what he wanted was a book 
on roses, and he was told that he might 
choose any of hundreds that were at 
hand. In despair, he ordered brought 
to him ‘any one that began with an A; 
he would work through the alphabet. 


By closing time, he had reached Ac. 


He hurried out into the fresh breeze 
that blew down through the public 
square and the narrow Rue Colbert, 
and so cut across to the cable office. 
He wanted to send a message men- 
tioning a little matter he had forgotten 
that morning. As it happened, the op- 
erator had just received a message for 
him. It was again from his uncle, and 
it said that the sale would be consum- 
mated early next day. There was about 
it a brevity more severe than even 
cables require; the elder Cartaret pat- 














ently disapproved of the communica- 
tion that his nephew had sent him. Still, 
the sale seemed to be assured, and that 
was the main thing, so Charley put the 
word “five” in place of the word “one” 
in the message he was drafting, and 
sent it off: 
Cable me five thousand, 


He interrupted his library researches 
the next day to make a sporadic raid 
upon florist shops along the boulevards, 
but found no florist who had ever heard 
of the azure rose. 

The answer to his latest cable mes- 
sage came the next day at noon. He 
had resumed his search at the Biblio- 
théque, and instructed the cable clerk 
to hold all messages until he should call 
for them. He called for this at lunch 
time: 

Sale completed, thanks to power of at- 
torney you left me-when sailing. Do you 
mean dollars? 

Cartaret groaned at this procrastina- 
tion. 


“And my uncle brags of his Ameri- 


can hustle!” he cried. 

He filed his reply: 

Of course I meant dollars. What did you 
suppose I meant? Francs? I mean dollars. 
Hurry. 

He dashed back to the library. Dur- 
ing the next hundred and twenty hours 
he divided his time between botanical 
researches and one side of the follow- 
ing cable conversation: 

Come home. 

Can’t. 

Why? 

Susy. 

How? ‘ : 

Botanizing. But if you don’t send me im- 
mediately that little bit of all that belongs to 
me, I’ll knock off work to find out the rea- 
son why. 

The money arrived just as his credit 
in short-credit Paris. was everywhere 
close to the breaking point, and just as 
he had given up hope of ever finding 
what he wanted at the great library, 
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where he had driven every librarian to 
the brink of insanity. Money, how- 
ever, brings resourcefulness; Cartaret 
remembered the Jardin des Plantes, 
where he had once been with Vitoria. 

No official knew anything about the 
azure rose, but an old gardener—Car- 
taret was trying them all—gave him 
hope. He was a little Gascon, that 
gardener, with white hair and blue eyes, 
and his long labor had bent him for- 
ward, as if the earth in which he 
worked had one day laid hold of his 
shoulders and never since let go. 

“I had a brother once who was a 
fainéant, and so a great traveler. He 
spoke of such a rose,” the Gascon 
nodded. “But I cannot remember what 
it was that he told me.” 

“Here are five francs to help you re- 
member,” said Cartaret. 

The old man took the money, and 
thanked him. 

“But I cannot remember what my 
brother told me,” he said, ‘except that 
the rose was found nowhere but in the 
Basque provinces of. Spain.” 


A half hour later, Cartaret had 
bought his traveling kit, which included 
a thirty-two-caliber automatic revolver. 
Forty minutes later he had paid Re- 
frogné ten months’ rent in advance, to- 
gether with a twenty-five-franc tip, and 


had directed that his room be held 
against his return. An hour later he 


was sheepishly handing Seraphin a 
bulky package, evidently containing cer- 
tain canvases, and saying to him: 

“These are some things I wouldn’t 
leave about and couldn’t bring myself 
to store, and you’re Well, I think 
you'll understand.” 

At twelve o’clock that night, from an 
opened window in his compartment of 
a sleeping car on a southward-speeding 
train de luxe, Cartaret was looking up 
at the yellow stars somewhere about 
Tours. 

“Good night, 





Vitoria!” he was whis- 
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pering. “Good night, and—God keep 
you!” 


He was a very practical man. 


CHAPTER (XIII. 


“Vitoria,” explained the guard, whom 
Cartaret inveigled into conversation 
next morning, “is the capital of the 
province of Alava.” 

“Eh?” said Cartaret. “If I’d only 
studied geography when I was at 
school, it might have saved me a week 
now.” 

He tried to make talk with a hatless 
Englishman in tweeds, who was smok- 
ing a brier pipe in-the corridor. 

“Vitoria,” said the Englishman, “is 
one of the places where Wellington beat 
the French under Joseph Bonaparte 
and Jourdan-in the Peninsular War.” 

“Didn’t the Spanish help?” asked 
Cartaret. 

“They thought they did,” said the 
Englishman. 

Cartaret had had small time in Paris 
to learn anything about the strange peo- 
ple and the strange country for which 
he was bound; but, had he had weeks 
for study, he would have learned little 
more. Centuries have availed almost 
nothing the scholars who have sought 
to explain them. The origin of their 
race and language still unknown, the 
wild, free and 
self-sufficient—have held to themselves 


Basques—proud and 


their sea and mountain fortresses from 
the dawn of recorded history. The 
successive tides of the Suevi, the 
Franks, and the Goths have swept 
through those rugged valleys and left 
the Basque unmixed and_ untainted. 
From the days of the Roman legions 
to those of the Napoleonic armies, he 
has withstood the onslaughts of every 
conqueror of western Europe, uncon- 
quered and unchanged. The rivers of 
his legends draw direct from the source 
of all legends; the boundary of his 
customs is as unalterable as the foun- 





dation of his Pyrenees. The engines 
of imperial slaughter, the steady blows 
of progress, the erosion of time itself, 
have left him as they found him—the 
serene despair of the philologist, the 
sphinx of ethnology, the riddle of the 
races. of mankind. 

Because of the name that she had 
given him, Cartaret headed now for 
Vitoria. Twice he had to change his 
train, each time for a worse. From 
Bayonne he crossed the Spanish border 
at Hendaye, whence the railway, after 
running west along the rocky coast of 
the Bay of Biscay, turned southward 
toward the heights about Tolosa. All 
afternoon the scenery was varied and 
romantic. The hard-clay soil, culti- 
vated with painful care by young giants 
and graceful Amazons, gave place to 
pine forests, to tree-cloaked hills, to 
mountains dark with mystery. 

Twilight fell, then night. Cartaret 
could now see nothing of the landscape 
through which hé was jolted; but, from 
the puffing of the engine, the slow ad- 
vance, the frightful swinging about 
curves, it was clear to him that he was 
being hauled, in a series of half cir- 
cles, up long and steep ascents. 

“What station is this?” he asked a 
French-speaking guard who passed his 
window at a stop where the air was cool 
and sweet with the odor of pine. His 
lantern showed only a good-natured 
face in a world of- darkness. 

“Ormaiztegua, monsieur,” said the 
guard. 

“And now which way do we go?” 

“North again, to Zumarraga.” 

“North again?” repeated Cartaret. 
“Look here—I’m in a hurry. Isn’t there 
any more direct route to Vitoria?” 

“Evidently monsieur does not know 
the Pyrenees.” 

From Zumarraga, the train bent yet 
again southward, out of Guipuzcoa, 
across the Navarra line. 

“Aren’t we late?” asked Cartaret. 




















“But a little,’ the guard reassured 
him; ‘scarcely two hours.” 

At last, when they had climbed that 
precipitous spur of the Pyrenees which 
forms the northern wall of Alava; 
after they had stopped once to harness 
an extra locomotive and stopped again 
to unharness it; after they had de- 
scended again, ascended again, and 
once more descended—this last time for 
what seemed but a little way—the train 
came to the end of this stage of Car- 
taret’s journey. He alighted on a 
smoky platform only partially illumi- 
nated by more smoky lamps, and had 
himself driven to the hotel that the first 
accessible cabby recommended. 

Vitoria is a city of nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
situated on a hill overlooking the plain 
of Alava. Cartaret, waking with the 
sun, could see from his window the 


Campillo, the oldest portion of the town; 


crowning the hill crest, an almost de- 
serted jumble of ruined walls and an- 
cient towers, surrounded by public gar- 
dens and topped by the twelfth-century 
Cathedral of St. Mary, the effect of its 
Gothic arches sadly lessened by ugly 
modern additions to the pile. Below, 
the Vitoria Antigua clung to the hill- 
side, a maze of narrow, twisting streets ; 
and still lower lay the new town, a 
place of wide thoroughfares and shady 
walks, among which was Cartaret’s 
hotel. 

He breakfasted early, and, having no 
leisure for sight-seeing, asked his way 
to the city’s administrative offices. He 
passed rows of hardware factories, wine 
and wool warehouses, paper mills and 
tanneries, wide yards in which rows of 
earthenware lay drying, and plazas 
where the horse-and-mule trade flour- 
ished, and so came at last to the ar- 
caded market place opposite which was 
the building that he was in search of. 

The offices were not yet oper for the 
day, and he sat down to wait at a table 
under an awning and before a café 
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that faced the market. It was full of 
country folk, men and women, all of 
great height and splendid physique, and 
Cartaret saw at once that the latter 
wore the same sort of peculiar head- 
dress that, in Paris, had distinguished 
Chitta. 

He half expected to see Chitta among 
them—Chitta, of whom he would so 
lately have said that he never wanted 
to see her again. The farmers all 
gravely bowed to him, and Cartaret, 
of course, bowed in return. Finally it - 
occurred to him that he might get news 
from one of them, and so, one by one, 
he would stop them with an inquiry as 
to whether they spoke French. A dozen 
failures were followed by the appear- 
ance of a rosy-cheeked young man in 
a wide hat and swathed legs, who ap- 
peared to be more prosperous than his 
neighbors, and who replied to Cartaret 
in a French that the American could 
understand. j 

“Do sit down here and have a drink 
with me!” urged Cartaret. “I’m a 
stranger here, and I’d be greatly obliged 
to you if you would.” 

The young, man agreed. He ex- 
plained complacently that the folk of 
Alava, though invariably hospitable, 
generally distrusted strangers, but that 
he had had advantages, having been 
sent to a Jesuit school in St. Jean Pied- 
de-Port. He was the one chance in a 
million; he knew something of what 
Cartaret wanted to learn. 

Had he ever heard of a rose, a white 
rose, called the azure rose? 

Had he not heard! It was one of the 
foolish superstitions of the folk of 
Northern Alava, that rose. His own 
mother, being from the North—God 
rest her soul!—had not been exempt; 
when he had been sent into France to 
school, she had pinned an azure rose 
against his heart in order to insure his 
return home. 

“Then it grows in the North?” 
“For the most part, yes, monsieur, 
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and even there it is something rare. 
That, without doubt, is why it is es- 
teemed so dearly by the common folk. 
It grows only near the snows, the high 
snows. There are but few white peaks 
there, and on them a few such roses. 
The country beyond Alegria is the place 
of all places for them. If monsieur 
wants to find the azure rose, he should 
go to the wild country beyond Alegria.” 

“Do you know that country?” asked 
Cartaret. 

The young man shrugged. He ought 
to know it; he had been brought up 
there. But it was no place for stran- 
gers; it was very wild. 

“I wonder,” said Cartaret, hope shin- 
ing in his brown eyes, “I wonder if 
you ever heard of a family there by the 
name of Urola?” 

The farmer shook his head. Urola? 
No, he had never heard of Urola. But 
stay—there was the great family, the 
Ethenard-Eskurola d’Alegria. Esku- 


rola was somewhat like Urola; indeed, 


Urola was part of Eskurola. Perhaps, 
monsieur 

Cartaret was leaning far over the 
table. 

“Ts there,” he asked, “a young lady 
in that family named Vitoria?” 

The farmer reflected. 

“There was one daughter,” he said; 
“a little girl when I was a lad. She was 
the Lady Dolorez. She had, however, 
many names. People of great houses 
among us have many names, monsieur, 
and Vitoria is not uncommonly among 
them. Vitoria? Yes, I think she was 
also called Vitoria.” 

“Did she speak English?” 

“It was likely, monsieur. Nearly all 
of the Ethenard-Eskurolas speak Eng- 
lish, because one of their so numerous 
ancestors was the great Don Miguel 
Ricardo d’Alava, general under the 
Duke of Wellington, who valued him 
above all his generals in that Spanish 
campaign. Since then there have al- 
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ways been English teachers for the chil- 
dren of the house.” 

That was enough for Cartaret. 
Within the hour, he was summoning 
the proprietor of his hotel to his as- 
sistance in arranging for an expedition 
to Alegria. 

The hotel proprietor stroked a beard 
so bristling as to threaten his caressing 
fingers. . . 

“It is a wild country,” he remarked. 

“That’s what they all say,” returned 
Cartaret. “When does the next train 
leave for it?” 

“There is no train. Alegria is a lit- 
tle town in the high Cantabrian Moun- 
tains, far from any train.” 

“Then come along downtown and 
help me buy a horse,” said Cartaret. 
“I saw a lot of likely looking ones this 
morning.” 

“But, monsieur,” expostulated the 
proprietor,, “nobody between here and 
Alegria speaks French. Nobody in 
Alegria speaks French—and you do not 
speak Eskura.” 

“What’s that?” 

“It is how we Basques name our own 
tongue.” 

“Well, I don’t care. Get me a guide.” 

“I fear I cannot, monsieur. The 
country people do not want Alava to 
become the prey of tourists, and they 
will be slow to allow a stranger.”’ 

“Have you got a.road map 

Yes, 


—of sorts. 


the proprietor had a road map 
[It looked faulty, and Car- 
taret found, that it more 
faulty than it looked. But he resolved 
to make it do, and that afternoon found 
him in the saddle of a lean and hardy 
mare, ten miles on his way. He had 
brought with him a pair of English 
riding breeches and leggings—pur- 
chased in Paris for no other reason than 
that he had the money and used to 
love to ride; his reduced equipment was 
in saddlebags, and the road map in his 
handiest pocket. 


later, was 
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He put up at a little inn that night, 
and rode hard, east by south, all the 
next day. He rode through fertile val- 
leys where the fields were already yel- 
low with wheat and barley. He came 
upon patches of Indian corn that made 
him think of the country about his own 
Ohio home, and upon flax fields and 
fields of hemp. His way lay steadily 
upward, and in the hills he met with 
iron banks and some lead and copper 
mines. Queerly costumed peasants 
herded sheep and goats along the road- 
side; but nobody that Cartaret ad- 
dressed could understand a word of his 
speech. The road map was bad in- 
deed ; twice he lost his way by consult- 
ing it, and once, he thought, by failing 
to consult it. A road that the map in- 
formed him would lead straight to 
Alegria ended in a marble quarry. Car- 
taret accosted the only workman in 
sight. 

“Alegria?” he asked. 


The man pointed back the way that 
Cartaret had come. 

He followed the direction thus indi- 
cated, and took a turning that he had 


missed before. He passed through a 
countryside of small ‘plains. Then he 
began to climb again, and left these for 
stretches of bare heath and hills cov- 
ered with furze. From one hilltop he 
looked ahead ‘to a vast pile of moun- 
tains crowned by two white peaks that 
shone in the sun like the lances of a 
celestial guard. The farms 
and less in size and farther and farther 
apart—tiny farms cultivated with an- 
tique implements. Apple orchards ap- 
peared and disappeared, and then, quite 
suddenly, the hills became mountains, 
their bases covered by great forests of 
straight chestnut trees, gigantic oaks, 
and stately bushes, whose limbs met in 
a dark canopy above the rider’s head. 
At his approach, rabbits scurried, white 
tails erect, across the road; from one 
of the rare clearings a flock of par- 
tridges whirred skyward; and once, in 
4 


were less 


the distance, he saw a grazing herd of 
wild deer. ; 

Late in the afternoon, he came te 
a wide plateau surrounded .on three 
sides by mountain peaks. There was a 
lake in the center, with a few cottages 
scattered along its shores; and at one 
end of the lake stood a high-gabled, 
wide-eaved inn, in front of which a 
short man, dark and wiry and unlike 
the people of that country, lounged in 
the sun. He proved to be the inn-, 
keeper, a native of Navarra, and, to 
Cartaret’s delight, spoke French. 

“Yes,” he nodded, “I learned it years 
ago from a French servant that they 
used to have at the castle in the old 
lord’s time.” 

“I’ve come from Vitoria,” Cartaret 
explained. “Can you tell me how far it 
is to Alegria?” 

“If you have come from Vitoria,’ 
was the suspicious answer, “you must 
have taken the wrong road, and come 
around Alegria. Alegria is a score of 
miles behind you.” 

Cartaret swore softly at that road 
map. He was tired and stiff, however, 
and so he dismounted and let the land- 
lord attend to his mare, and bring him, 
at the inn porch, some black bread and 
cheese and a small pitcher of saraqua, 
the native cider. 

“These are a strange people here,’ 
he said, as the landlord took a chair 


’ 


opposite. 

The landlord shook his swarthy head. 

“T do not speak ill of them,” said he. 
His tone implied that such a course 
would be unwise. “They call them- 
selves,” he went on, after a ruminative 
pause, “the direct descendants of those 
Celtiberi whom the old Romans could 
never conquer, and I can well believe it 
of them. However, I know nothing. 
The lord at the castle knows.” 

“They don’t like the Spaniards?” 
asked Cartaret. 

“They hate us,” said the innkeeper. 

“Why ?” 
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“I do not know. Perhaps because 
Spain rules them—as much as any 
power could. But I know nothing. 
The lord at the castle knows.” 

“What’s his name?” 

The question fell thoughtlessly from 
the lips of the American, but he had 
no sooner uttered it than he surmised 
its answer: 

“The Don Ricardo Ethenard-Esku- 
rola d’Alegria.” 

Cartaret produced a gold piece and 
“spun it on the rude table before him. 

“An important man, isn’t he?” 

The innkeeper was eying the money, 
but his reply was cautious: 

“How—important ?” 

“Rich ?” 

“The old lord lost much when there 
was the great rising 40r Don Carlos. 
But an Ethenard-Eskurola does not 
need riches.” 

“Then he’s lucky. 
happen ?” 

“Because his family is the most an- 
cient and powerful in all the Vascon- 
gadas. There is no family older in 
Spain nor any prouder.” It was plainly 
one subject of which this alien was per- 
mitted to know something. “They have 
been ‘lords of this land since before the 
time that men made chronicles. The 
papers in the castle go back to the 
fifteenth century—to the time when 
Eskura was first turned into an alpha- 
they 


How does that 


bet. They were at Roncesvalles ; 
made pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and 
fought in the crusades. One of them 
was Lord Lieutenant of Jerusalem 
when Godfrey de Bouillon was its king. 
There was an Ethenard-Eskurola at La 
Isla de los Faisanes, when the French 
Louis XI. arranged there, with our 
Henry, the marriage of the Duc de 
Guienne. Always they have been lords 
and overlords—always.” 

“IT see,’ said Cartaret. “And the 
present lord lives near here, at the 
castle?” 

“As all his fathers lived before him. 


At their place and in their manner. 
What they did, he does; what they be- 
lieved, he believes. Monsieur, even the 
ancient Basque traditions of hospitality 
are there a law infrangible. Were you 
his bitterest blood enemy, and knocked 
at the castle gate for a night’s shelter, 
he himself, Ricardo d’Alegria, would 
greet you and wait upon you, and keep 
you safe until morning.” 

“And then shoot my head off?” sug- 
gested Cartaret. 

The innkeeper’ smiled. 

“I know nothing; but the lord at the 
castle knows.” 

“I suppose he hasn’t a drop of any 
blood but Basque blood in him?” 

“Monsieur, there is but one way in 
which a foreigner may marry even the 
humblest Basque, and that is by some 
act that saves the Basque’s entire line. 
Thus even the humblest. As for the 
grandee at the castle, if I so much as 
asked him that question, so proud is 
he of his nationality and family that 
likely he would kill me.” 

“He must be a pleasant neighbor,’ 
said the American. “He lives alone?” 

“With his servants. He has, of 
course, many servants.” 

“He is not married ?” 

Still eying the gold piece, the land- 
lord answered: 

“No. There was something, once, 
long ago, that men.say———_ But I know 
nothing. The Don Ricardo is the last 
of his house. Unless he marries, the 
Eskurolas will cease. However, he will 
marry.” 

“You seem certain of it?” 

“Naturally, monsieur. He will marry 
in order that the Eskurolas do not 
cease.” 

“Yes-s-s.” 


Cartaret hesitated before 
his next question: “So he’s alone up 
there? I mean—I mean there’s no 
other member of his family with him 
now?” 

Instantly the innkeeper’s face became 
blank. 
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“T know nothing: ” he began. 

“But the lord at the castle knows,” 
interrupted Cartaret. “I said it “first 
that time. The lord at the castle must 
know everything.” 

“He does,” said the landlord simply. 

Cartaret rose. He pushed the gold 
piece across the table. 

“That sentiment earns it,” said he. 
“Bring my mare, please. And you 
might point out the way to this castle. 
I’ve a mind to run up there.” 

The innkeeper looked at him oddly, 
but, when the mare had been brought 
around, pointed a lean brown finger 
across the lake toward the mountains 
that ended in twin white peaks—the 
peaks that Cartaret had seen a few 
hours since, and that now seemed to 
him to be the crests of which he had 
dreamed when first he had seen the 
azure rose, 

“The road leads from the head of 
the lake, monsieur,” said the innkeeper. 


“You cannot lose your way.” 


Cartaret followed the instructions 
thus conveyed. After three miles’ rid- 
ing, a curved ascent shut the lake and 
the cottages from view, shut from view 
every trace of human habitation. He 
rode among scenery that, save for the 
grassy bridle path, was as wild as if 
it had never before been known of man. 

It was a ravishing country—a fairy 
country of blue skies and fleecy clouds, 
of sharp-edged crags and mist-hung 
valleys shimmering in the sun, of black 
chasms dizzily bridged by scarlet-flow- 
ered vines. The road ran along the 
edges of precipices and wreathed the 
gray, outcropping rock. Thick ropes 
of honeysuckle festooned the limbs of 
ancient trees and perfumed all the air. 
Here a blue cliff hid its distant face 
behind a bridal veil of descending spray, 
broken by a dozen rainbows; there, 
down the terrifying depths of a vertical 
wall, roared a white and mighty cat- 
aract. The traveler’s ears began to lis- 
ten for the song of the hamadryad from 
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the branches of the oak, his eyes to 
seek the flashing limbs of a frightened 
nymph. Here, if anywhere, the gods 
of the elder revelation must still hold 
sway. 

Evening, which comes so suddenly 
in the Cantabrians, was falling before 
the luxuriant verdure lessened and he 
came to a break in the forest. Below 
him, billow upon billow, the foothills 
fell away in rolling waves of green. 
Above, the jagged circle of the hori- 
zon was a line of sharp-cut summits 
and tapering spires, of every tint 
of blue—turquoise, indigo, mauve— 
mounting up and up, like the seats in a 
titanic amphitheater, to the royal pur- 
ple of the sky. 

Cartaret had turned in his saddle 
to look at the magnificent panorama. 
Now, turning forward, he saw, rising 
ahead of him—ten miles or more ahead, 
but so gigantic as to seem directly 
above him, tottering to crush him and 
the world at his feet—one of the peaks 
that fhe innkeeper had indicated. It 
was a mountain piled upon the moun- 
tains, a sheer mountain of naked chalce- 
donous rock, rising to a snow-topped 
pinnacle; and at its, foot, almost at the 
extreme edge of the timber line, stood 
a vast Gothic pile, a somber, rambling 
mass of wall and tower—the castle of 
the Eskurolas. 

Almost as Cartaret looked, the sun 
went down behind that peak and left 
the road in utter darkness. The trav- 
eler regarded, with something like dis- 
may, the last faint glow vanishing from 
the west. 

“So sorry you have to go,” he said, 
addressing the departed lord of day. 
He tried to look about him. “A nice 
fix I’m in!” he added. 

He attempted to ride on in the dark, 
but, remembering the precipices, dared 
not touch rein. He thought of trust- 
ing to the instinct of the mare, but that 
soon failed him; the animal came to 
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a full stop. The stillness grew pro- 
found, the night impenetrable. 

Then, suddenly, there was a wild 
cacophony from the forest on his left. 
It shook the air, and set the echoes 
clanging from cliff to cavern. The 
mare reared and _ snorted. Lights 
danced among the trees; the lights be- 
came leaping flames; the noise re- 
solved itself into the clamor of dogs 
and the shouts of men. Cartaret sub- 
dued his mare just as a torch-bearing 
party of picturesquely garbed hunters 
plunged into the road directly in front 
of him, and came, at sight of him, to 
a stand. 

In the flickering light from a trio of 
burning pine knots, the sight was 
strange enough. There were six men in 
all; three of them, in peasant costume, 
bearing aloft the torches, and two more, 
similarly dressed, holding leashes at 
which huge boarhounds tugged. Two 
of the torch bearers carried a large 
bough which stretched from a shoul- 
der of one to a shoulder of the other; 
and suspended head downward from 
this bough was a great, gray-black boar, 
its -woolly hair red with blood, the 
coarse bristles standing erect like a 
comb along its spine, its two enormous 
prism-shaped tusks shining like prisms 
in the light from the pine knots. 

A deep bass voice issued a challenge 
in Eskura. It came from the sixth 
member of the party, the man unmistak- 
ably in command. 

He was one of the biggest men Car- 
taret had ever seen. He must have 
stood six feet six in his boots, and was 
proportionately broad, deep-chested, 
and long-armed. In one hand he held 
an old-fashioned boar spear—its blade 
was red—as a sportsman who scorned 
the safety of boar hunting with a 
modern rifle. The torchlight, flickering 
over his tanned and bearded face, 
showed features handsome and aqui- 
line, fashioned with a severe nobility. 
Instead of a hat, a scarf of red silk 


was wrapped about his black curls and 
knotted at one side. His eyes, under 
eagle brows, were fierce and gray. 

The American dismounted. He said 
in English: 

“You are the Don Ricardo Ethenard- 
Eskurola ?” - 

He had guessed aright; the big man 
bowed assent. 

“I’m an American,” explained Car- 
taret. “The innkeeper down in the val- 
ley told me your castle was near here, 
so I thought that this was you. I’m 
rather caught here by the darkness. I 
wonder if He noted Eskurola’s 
eye, and did not like it. “I wonder if 
there’s another inn—one somewhere 
near here.” 

The Basque frowned. For a mo- 
ment he said nothing. When he did 
speak, it was in the slow but precise 
English that Cartaret had first heard 
from the lips of the lady of the rose. 

“You, sir, are upon my land a 

“I’m very sorry,” said Cartaret. 

“And,” continued Don Ricardo, “I 
could not permit to go to a mere inn any 
gentleman whom darkness has over- 
taken upon the land of the Eskurolas. 
Will you be so good as to come to my 
poor house and accept such entertain- 
ment as my best can give you?” 

Cartaret accepted, and, in the act, 
thought the acceptance too ready. 
“Pray remount,” 

But Cartaret said that he would walk 
with his host, and so the still trem- 
bling mare was given to one of the 
torch bearers to lead, and, by the light 
of the pine knots, the party began its 
ten-mile climb. 

The night air, at that altitude, was 
keen even in summer, and the way was 
dark. The American had an uneasy 
sense’ that he was often toiling along 
the edges of invisible abysses, and once 
or twice, from the forest, he heard the 
scurry of a fox and saw the green eyes 
of alynx. He tried to make conversa- 
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tion, and, to his surprise, found him- 
self courteously met more than halfway. 

“I know very little of this part of 
Spain,” he said; “nothing, in fact, ex- 
cept what I’ve learned in the past few 
days and what the innkeeper down there 
told me.” 

“We Basques do not call this a part 
of Spain,” Eskurola corrected him in a 
voice patently striving to be gentle, 
“and the innkeeper knows little. He 
is but a poor thing, from Navarra.” 

“Yes,” Cartaret agreed. “The staple 
of his talk was the statement that he 
knew nothing at all.” 

Eskurola smiled. 

“That is the truth,” said he. 

He went on to speak freely enough 
of his own people. He explained some- 
thing of their almost Mongolian lan- 
guage—its genderless nouns, its count- 
less diminutives, its endless compounds 
formed by mere juxtaposition and eli- 
sion, its staggering array of affixes to 
supply all ordinary grammatical dis- 
tinctions. 

He talked with a modesty so care- 
fully assumed as really to show his high 
pride in everything that was Basque. 
When Cartaret pressed him, he told, 
with only a pretense of doubt in his 
voice, how the Celtiberi considered 
themselves descendants of the 
engulfed Atalantes, and former owners 
of all the Spanish peninsula. Even 
were the 


, 


ocean- 


now, he insisted, they sole 
power over themselves from the bold 
coast line of Viscaya to the borders of 
Navarra, and had so been long before 
Sancho the Wise had been forced to 
grant them a fuero. They had always 
named their own governors and fixed 
their own taxes by republican methods, 
The sign of the Vascongadas—the 
three interlaced hands, with the motto 
lruracacabat—signified three-in-one, 
because delegates from their three par- 
liaments met each year to care for the 
common interests of all; but there was 


no written pact ~between them—the 
Basques were people of honor. 

Spain? Don Ricardo disliked its 
mention. St. Mary of Salvaterra! The 
Basque parliaments named a deputation 
that negotiated with representatives of 
the Escorial and preserved Bdsque lib- 
erties and law. If Madrid called that 
sovereignty, it was welcome to the term, 

“We remain untouched by Spain,” he 
said, “and untouched by the world. Our 
legends are still Grecian, our customs 
are what the English call ‘iron-clad.’ 
Basque blood is Basque,‘and so re- 
mains. It never mixes. It could mix 
in only one contingency.” 

Cartaret was glad that the darkness 
hid his flushed cheek as he answered: 

“T have recently heard of that con- 
tingency.” 

“It never occurs,” said Eskurola 
quickly, “because the Basque always 
chooses not to permit himself to be 
saved. It is a traditional law among 
us as strong as that against the disgrace 
of suicide.” 

Their feet were sounding over a 
bridge—the bridge, Cartaret reflected, to 
the castle’s moat. Through the light of 
the torches, the great, gray walls of the 
pile climbed above him and disappeared 
into the night. A studded door, with a 
mighty heaving of bolts, swung open be- 
fore them, and they passed through into 


’ 


a vaulted gateway. The pine knots cast 
dancing shadows on the stones. 

Into what medieval world was he 
being admitted? Did Vitoria indeed 
inhabit it? And if she did, what diffi- 
culties and dangers must he overcome 
before ever he could take her thence? 

Don Ricardo was speaking. 

“IT welcome you to my poor home,” 
he said. 

Cartaret’s heart beat high. He was 
ready for any difficulty, for any danger. 

With a solemn boom, the great gate 
swung shut behind him. He felt that 


it had shut out the twentieth century. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Cartaret had been lighted by his host 
himself to. a bedroom high up in the 
castle and deep within it—a bedroom 
large enough and dreary enough to hold 
all the ghosts of Spain. An old man- 
servant had brought him a supper cal- 
culated to stay the hunger of a crew of 
shipwrecked sailors. He had lain down 
in a great four-poster bed both can- 
opied and curtained, and, in spite of 
his weariness, he had tossed for hours, 
wondering whether Vitoria was also 
somewhere within those grim walls, 
and what course he was to pursue in 
regard to her. 

The same uncertainty gripped him 
when breakfast was brought to his bed- 
side in the early morning. Was this, 
after all, Vitoria’s home? And if it 
was, had she returned to it? Suppos- 
ing an affirmative answer to these ques- 
tions, what was he to say to her 
brother? So far, thank Heaven, Don 
Ricardo, though he had once or twice 
looked queerly at the American, had 
been too polite to make awkward in- 
quiries, but such inquiries were so 
natural that they were bound soon to 
be made, and Cartaret could not remain 
forever an unexplained and self-invited 
guest in the castle of his almost invol- 
untary host. The guest recalled all that 
he had heard of the national and fam- 
ily pride and traditions of the Esku- 
rolas, and only his native hopefulness 
sustained him. 

He found his own way down twist- 
ing stairs and into a vast courtyard, 
across which servants were passing. 
The great gate was open, and he 
stepped through it toward the battle- 
mented terrace that he saw beyond. 

His first shock was there. The bridge 
that he had crossed the night before 
was indeed a drawbridge, and did in- 
deed span the castle moat, but the 
bridge was unrailed, and the moat was 
a terrible thing. It was no pit, twenty 


or thirty feet deep, dug by the hand 
of man, but a natural chasm, at least 
twelve yards across, with sheer sides, 
like those of a glacial crevasse, shooting 
downward into black invisibility and 
echoing upward the thundering rush of 
unseen waters. 

Leaning on the weather-worn wall 
that climbed along the edge of this 
precipice and guarded a broad prom- 
enade between it and the castle, Car- 
taret looked, with new sensations, at 
the marvelous scene about him. Be- 
hind rose the frowning castle, a maze 
of parapets and towers, built against 
the naked, snow-capped, chalcedonous 
peak. In front, falling away through 
a hundred gradations of green, a riot 
of luxuriant vegetation, lay the appar- 
ently uninhabited country through 
which he had ridden; and beyond this, 
circling it like the teeth of the celestial 
dragon that the Chinese believe is to 
swallow the sun, rose row on row of 
bate mountains, their ridges and pin- 
nacles blue and gray. 

A hand fell on Cartaret’s shoulder. 
He turned to find Don Ricardo stand- 
ing beside him. The giant gave every 
appearance of having been up and 
about for hours, and, despite his bulk, 
he had approached his guest unheard. 

“T trust that you, sir, have slept well 
in my poor house.” 

Cartaret replied that he had slept like 
a top. 

“And that you could eat of the little 
breakfast which my _ servants pro- 
vided ?” 

“T made a wonderful breakfast,” said 
Cartaret. 

“It is good, sir. If you can bear with 
my house, it is yours for so long as 
you care to honor it with your pres- 
ence.” 

Cartaret knew that this must be only 
an exaggerated fashion of speech, but 
he chose to take it literally. 

“That’s very good of you,” he said. 
“T haven’t ridden for years, and I’m 
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rather done up. If you really don’t 
mind, I think I will rest here over an- 
other night.” 

Don Ricardo seemed unprepared for 
this, but he checked a frown and bowed 
gravely. 

“A year would be too short for me,” 
he vowed. 

They fell to talking, the host now 
trying to turn the conversation toward 
the valley, the guest holding it fast to 
the castle heights. 

“It is a beautiful place,” said Car- 
taret. “I don’t know when I’ve seen 
anything to compare with it. And yet 
I should think you’d find it rather 
lonely.” 

“Not lonely, sir,” said the Basque. 
“The hunting in the valley is a com- 
pensation. For example, where you see 
those oaks about the curve of that river, 
I hunted, not ten days ago, a wolf as 
large as those for which my ancestors 
paid the wolf money.” 

“Still,” Cartaret persisted, “you do 
live here quite alone, don’t you?” 

He knew that he was impudent, and 
he felt that only his host’s reverence 
for the laws of hospitality prevented 
an open resentment. Nevertheless, 
Cartaret was bound to find out what 
he could, and this time he was re- 
warded. 

“There is good enough to live with 
me,” said Don Ricardo stiffly, “my lady 
sister, the Dofia Dolorez Eulalia Vi- 
toria.” He looked out the 
chasm. 

Cartaret caught his breath. There 
was an awkward pause. Then, glanc- 
ing up, he saw, coming toward them 
along the terrace, the figure of a 
woman servant that seemed startlingly 
familiar. 

It was Chitta. She was bent, no 
doubt, on some household errand to 
her master, whose face was luckily 
turned away—luckily, because, when 
she caught sight of Cartaret, her jaw 
dropped, and her knees bent under her. 


across 


_ save a Basque 


Cartaret had just time to knit his 
brows with the most forbidding scowl 
he could assume. The old woman 
clasped her hands in what was plainly 
a prayer to him to be silent concerning 
all knowledge of her and her mistress. 
A moment more, and Don Ricardo was 
giving her orders in the Basque tongue. 

“Our servants,” he said apologet- 
ically when she had gone, “are faithful, 
but stupid.” His gray eyes peered at 
Cartaret searchingly. “Very stupid, 
sir,” he added. “For instance, you, sir, 
know something of our customs. You 
know that centuries-old tradition—the 
best of laws—makes it the worst of so- 
cial crimes for a Basque to marry any 
” 

He stopped short, holding Cartaret 
with his‘eyes. Cartaret nodded. 

“Very well, sir,” Ricardo continued. 
“Once a lady of our house—it was 
years upon years ago, when Wellington 
and the English were here—fell in love, 
or thought that she had, with a British 
officer. For an Englishman, his degree 
was high, but had he been the- English 
king, it would have served him nothing 
among us. Knowing, of course, that 
the head of our house would never con- 
sent to such a marriage, this lady com- 
manded her most loyal servant to assist 
in an elopement. Now, the Basque 
servant must obey her mistress, but also 
the Basque servant must protect the 
that she the 
privilege to serve. This one sought to 
do both things. She the 
elopement and brought the lady to the 
English camp. Then, having thus been 
faithful to one duty, she was faithful 
to the other. Before the wedding, she 
killed both her mistress and herself.” 
He turned quickly. “Sir, I have press- 
ing duties in the valley, and you are 
too weary to ride with me. My poor 
house is at your disposal.” 

Cartaret leaned against the parapet, 
and, when his host was out of earshot, 
whistled softly. 
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“What a delightful raconteur!” he 
mused. “I wonder if he meant me 
to draw any special moral from that 
bit of family history.” 

He waited until, a quarter of an hour 
later, he saw Don Ricardo and two 
servants ride across the drawbridge and 
wind their way toward the valley. He 
waited until the green forest engulfed 
them. What he was going to do might 
be questionable conduct in a guest, but 
there was no time to waste over nice 
points of etiquette. He was going to 
find Vitoria. 

He started for the courtyard. His 
plan was to accost the first servant that 
he encountered and mention Chitta’s 
name, but his trouble was saved him. 
In the shadowy gateway, he found 
Chitta waiting. 

She glanced to right and left, saw 
that they were unobserved, passed 
through a narrow doorway that opened 
into the gateway, and led Cartaret up a 
spiral stone staircase to the entrance 
of a circular room in one of the twin 
gate towers. There she turned and left 
him alone with Vitoria. 

In the center of that bare room, 
standing beside one of the bowmen’s 
windows that commanded the approach 
to the castle, the lady of the rose 
awaited him. For an instant he scarcely 
recognized her. She was gowned in a 
single-piece Basque dress of embroid- 
ered silk, which fitted closely about her 
full, lithe figure to below the hips, the 
skirt widening and hanging loosely 
about her slim ankles. <A _ black silk 
scarf, in sharp contrast to the embroid- 
ery, was drawn tightly over her right 
shoulder and across her breast, and 
then draped beneath her left hip. But 
the glory of her blue-black hair was 
as he had first seen it in the twilight 
of his studio, the creamy whiteness of 
her cheeks was just touched with pink, 
and her blue eyes, under their curling 
lashes, were the frank eyes that he 
loved. 


“Vitoria!” he cried. 

She drew back. She raised one hand, 
its pink palm toward him. 

“You should not have done this,” she 
said, in a rapid whisper. ~ “How did 
you find me? How did you come 
here?” Her voice was kind, but steady. 

Cartaret stood still. This he had not 
looked for. The lines about his mouth 
deepened, as they always did at mo- 
ments of crisis, making his face very 
firm. 

“Does it matter how?” he asked. 
“Not all the width of the world could 
have kept me away. There’s something 
I’ve got to know, and know instantly.” 

“But you should not have come, and 
you must go immediately. Listen—no, 
listen to me now. I am not Vitoria 
Urola in’ these mountains; whether I 
want it or not, I have to be the Dona 
Dolorez Ethenard-Eskurola. That 
would perhaps sound amusing in the 
Rue du Val de Grace. Here it is a 
serious matter—the most serious mat- 
ter in this little mountain world. You 
will have to listen to me.” 

Cartaret folded his arms. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“Last winter,” she continued, her 
eyes challenging his, “I had a time of 
rebellion against all these things among 
which I had been brought up. I had 
never been farther away from this place 
than Alegria, but I had had French and 
had read 
and dreams. I loved 
to paint; I thought that I could learn 
to be a real artist; but I knew that my 
brother would think that a shame in an 
Eskurola and would never permit his 
unmarried sister to go to a great city 
to study. Nevertheless, I was hungry 
for the great world outside—for the 
real world—and so I took poor Chitta, 
gathered what jewels were my own and 
not family jewels, and ran away.” 

She looked from the window to the 
road that led into the valley, but the 
road was still deserted. 
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“Chitta sold the jewels,” she went on 
presently. “They brought very little; 
but to me, who had never used money, 
it seemed much. We went to Paris— 
I and Chitta, who, because she had 
often been as far as Vitoria before, 
became as much my guardian as she 
was my servant. I was long afraid to 
go but a little distance in the streets 
without her. The streets terrified me, 
and, after one fright, she made me 
promise to go nowhere without her. 
So we took the room that you know of. 
We were used to regarding my brother 
as all-powerful; we feared that he 
would’ find us. Therefore, we would 
let no one know who we were or 
whence we came. Now that is over.” 
Her voice trembled a little; she made a 
hopeless gesture. “It is all over, and 
we have come back to our own people.” 
She raised her head proudly; she had 
regained her self-control. “I have 
learned that I must be what I was born 
to be.” 

Cartaret squared his jaw. 

“A slave to your brother’s will,” he 
said. 

“A creature,” she answered, “of the 
will of God.” 

“But this is nonsense!” He came 
forward. “This sort of thing may have 
been all very well in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but we’re living in the twentieth, 
and it doesn’t go now. Oh”—he flung 
out a hand—“I know all about your 
old laws and traditions! I dare say 
they’re extremely quaint and all that, 
and I dare say there was a time when 
they had some reason in them. But 
that time isn’t this time, and I refuse 
to hear any more about them. I won’t 
let them interfere with me.” 

Her eyes flashed. 

“You speak for yourself, sir. 
mit me to speak for myself.” 

His answer was to seize her hands. 

“Let me go!” she ordered. 

“T’ll never let you go,” said he. 

“Let me go! You are a brave man 


Per- 


to restrain a woman! Shall I call a 
servant?” 

She struggled fiercely, panting. 

“T’ve got to make you understand 
me,” he protested, holding fast her 
hands. “I didn’t mean any harm to 
your traditions or your customs. What- 
ever you love I’ll try to love, too—just 
so long as it doesn’t hurt you. But this 
does hurt you. Tell me one thing: 
Why did you leave Paris? What was 
it made you change your mind?” He 
saw in her face the sign of an effort 
to disregard the demand. “Tell me 
why you left Paris,” he repeated. 

Her eyes. wavered. 

“That night,” she began, in an un- 
even tone, “I gave you to understand 
—that night vs 

“You gave me to understand that you 
loved me.” 

He said it fearlessly, and, on the 
edge of a sob, she fearlessly answered 
him. She had ceased to struggle. Her 
hands lay still and cold in his. 

“I told you that love had brought me 
a sword.” 

“You’ve changed. What has changed 
you?” 

“I have not changed. I have only 
come back to these unchangeable moun- 
tains, to this unchanging castle, to the 
ancient laws and customs of my peo- 
ple—their ancient and unalterable laws. 
I had to come back to them, because I 
realized that it not in me to be 
false to all that my fathers have for 
centuries been true to.” 

Cartaret leaned forward. He could 
not believe that this was her only rea- 
son; he could not understand that the 
sway of any custom could be so power- 
ful. He held her hands tighter. His 
eyes searched her quailing eyes. 

“Do you love me? That's all I want 
to know, and I'll attend to everything 
else. I’ve no time for sparring. I’ve 
got to know if you love me. I’ve got 
to know that, right here and now.” 

A film came over her wide eyes. 
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“Don’t!” she whispered. 

“Do you love me?” he persisted re- 
lentlessly. 

“Don’t! Please don’t! 
red lips parted, her breath came fast 
—“if love were all ¥ 

“Tt is all!” he declared. He slipped 
both her cold hands into his right hand 
and put his free arm about her waist. 
“Vitoria,” he whispered, drawing her 
to him, “it is all! It’s all that matters, 
all that counts. It can mock all cus- 
tom and defy all law. I love you, Vi- 
toria.” Slowly her eyes closed; slowly 
she sank against his arm; slowly her 
head drooped backward; and slowly he 
bent toward her parted, unresisting lips. 
“And love’s the one thing in the world 
worth living and dying for.” 

At that word, she came to sudden 
life. With one wrench, she had darted 
from his arms. ‘ 

“No, no, no!” she cried. “Go away! 
There is danger here! Oh, go away!” 

The suddenness of her action shat- 
tered his delirium. 

“Very well,” he said. 


“If you think 
my love is worth so little, if you can’t 
brave one miserable, medieval supersti- 
tion for it, then I’ve got-the answer to 
what I asked you, and you’re right— 


I'd better go.” He turned to the nar- 
row door at the head of the spiral 
stairs. “I know,” he said, as if to the 
stone walls about them, “that I’m not 
worth much sacrifice, but my love has 
been worth a sacrifice. Some day you'll 
understand what my love might have 
meant. Some day, when you're old, 
you'll look from one of these windows 
out over these valleys and mountains 
and think of what could have happened 
—what there was once, just this one 
time, one chance for.” He half faced 
her. “Other men will love you—many 
of them. They’ll love your happiness 
and grace and beauty as well, I dare 
say, as I do. But you’ll remember one 
man who loved your soul. You'll re- 
member me 7 


Oh”—her 


Vitoria was swaying dizzily. She 
leaned against the rough wall. He 
leaned toward her, but she had strength 
left to warn him away. 

“No, no, no!” she repeated. “I do 
not ” She raised her hands to the 
vaulted roof. “I do not love you. Go!” 

At that moment, a cry rang out from 
the gateway. It was Chitta’s voice, 
and she now came bounding into the 
narrow room and hurled herself at her 
mistress’ feet. 

Before any one of the trio could 
speak, there was the clatter of a gal- 
loping horse on the road, the thunder 
of hoofs over the drawbridge above 
that frightful chasm. - 

“Go!” shrieked Vitoria. “Will you 
never go? Do you not understand what 
this means? Do you not knew who is 
coming here?” 

Chitta set up a loud wail. 

“I don’t care who’s coming here,” 
said Cartaret. 

Vitoria leaped over the prostrate 
servant and began pushing Cartaret 
away. 

“IT hate you!” she cried. 
hear that? J hate you! 
you go?” 

He looked at her, and his face hard- 
ened. 

“Tl go,” he said. 

He turned away. 

“My brother!” gasped Vitoria. 

Don Ricardo came in at the door of 
the tower room. 


“Daq you 
Now will 


CHAPTER XV. 


For a moment no one moved. There 
was Chitta, groveling on the stone floor 
of the circular room, her face hidden 
in her hands; there was Vitoria, her 
arms outstretched, struck rigid in the 
act of repulsing Cartaret; and there 
were the two men—the American 
white, but determined and unafraid; 
the Basque with a dull red spreading 
on his tanned cheeks—facing each other 
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as pugilists, entering the ring, face each 
other during the fleeting instant before 
they begin to circle for an opening. 

Cartaret, with the eye that, in times 
of high emotion, takes account of even 
trivial detail, noted how Don Ricardo, 
who had been forced to stoop jn order 
to pass the doorway, gradually straight- 
ened himself, with a slow, unconscious 
expansion of the muscles such as a tiger 
might employ. 

Vitoria was the first to speak. She 
lowered her arms and turned upon her 
brother a glance the pride of which 
proved that her self-possession was re- 
gained. She spoke in English, though 
whether for Cartaret’s comprehension, 
for the servant’s mystification, or as an 
added jibe at Ricardo, the American 
was unable to determine. 

“You came unannounced, brother,” 
she said. “I am not accustomed to such 
entrances.” 


The red deepened over Don Ri- 


cardo’s high cheek bones, but he bit his 
lip and seemed to bite down his rage. 


“These are not your apartments, 
Dofia Dolorez,” he said, adopting, with 
visible repugnance, the language she 
employed. “And I am the head of 
your house.” He bent his gray eyes on 
Cartaret. “Be so good as to come with 
me, sir,” he said. He stood aside from 
the door. “I follow after my guest.” 

Cartaret’s heart had place only for 
the last words that Vitoria had said to 
him. He would not look at her again, 
and he cared little what might happen 
to him, so long as he could draw this 
irate brother after him and away from 
the endangered women. Vitoria had 
said that she hated him. Well, he 
would do what he could to save her, 
and then leave Alava forever. He 
passed through the door. 

“He is my guest,” he heard Don 
Ricardo saying. “An Eskurola_re- 
members the laws of hospitality.” 

Cartaret went on to the courtyard. 
There his host followed him. 


, backed 


“Will you come to my offices?” he 
asked. 

He walked across to the north wing 
of the castle and into a large room that 
looked upon the terrace. The ceiling 
was a mass of blackened rafters; the 
walls, wainscoted in oak, were hung 
with ancient arms and armor, with the 
antlers of deer and the stuffed heads 
of tusked boar, and with some rags 
of long-faded tapestry. There was a 
yawning fireplace at one end, between 
high bookshelves filled with leather- 
bound folios, and near one of the win- 
dows stood an open seventeenth-century 
desk massed with dusty papers. 

Eskurola waved his guest to a stiff- 
chair. Cartaret, seeing that 
Don Ricardo intended to remain stand- 
ing, merely stood beside it. 

“Sir,” began the Basque, “you have 
said that you are a stranger to our 
country and its ways. It is my duty 
to enlighten you in regard to some 
details.” 

He towered nearly half a foot above 
Cartaret. The nostrils of his beaked 
nose quivered above his bristling beard, 
but he kept his voice rigorously to the 
conversational pitch. 

Cartaret, however, was in no mood 
to hear any more exposition of manners 
and customs. He had had enough of 
them. 

“There’s no need of that,” he said. 
“Tf I’ve done anything I shouldn’t have 
done, I’m But I want you to 
understand that I’m to blame. J’m to 
blame—and nobody else.” 

Eskurola went on as if Cartaret had 
not spoken: 

“It is not our custom to present to 
our ladies such casual strangers as hap- 
pen to ask shelter of us, nor is it the 
custom of our ladies to permit such 
presentations, still less to seek them. 
Of that latter fact, I say but one word 
more—the Dofia Dolorez has _ been 
lately from home, and I fear that her 
contact with the outer world has tem- 


sorry. 
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porarily dulled the edge of her native 
sensitiveness.” 

“Look here,” said Cartaret, his hands 
clenched, “if you mean to imply i“ 

“Sir!” The Basque’s eyes snapped. 
“T speak of my sister.” 

“All right, then. But you’d better 
be told a few facts, too. Paris isn’t 
Alava. I met the Dofia: Dolorez in 
Paris. We were neighbors. What 
could be more natural, then, than that, 
when I came here % 

“Ah-h-h!” Eskurola_ softly inter- 
rupted. In the meshes of his beard, his 
red lips were smiling unpleasantly. “So 
that was it! How stupid of me not to 
have guessed before, sir. I was sure 


that there had been in Paris something , 


beside art.” 

Cartaret’s impulse was to fly at the 
man’s throat. His reason, determined 
to protect the woman who cared no 
more for him, dictated another course. 

“T wanted,” he said quietly, “to make 
your sister my wife.” 

The effect of this statement was two- 
fold. At first, a violent anger shook 
the Basque, and the veins stood out in 
ridges along his neck and at his temples, 
below the red cloth bound about his 
head. Then, as quickly, the anger 
passed, and was succeeded by a look 
reminiscent, almost tender. 

“You know that no alien can marry 
one of our people,” he said. “You know 
that now.” 

Cartaret thought again of Vitoria’s 
parting word to him. 

“T know it now,” he said. 

“You are my guest,” Eskurola pur- 
sued. “I shall tell you something. You 
have seen me only as what must seem 
to you a strange and hard man—per- 
haps a fierce and cruel man. I am the 
head of my ancient house; on me there 
depends not only its honor, but also its 
continuance. Sir, I exact of my rela- 
tives no less than I have already ex- 
acted of myself.” 

Cartaret looked 


at him in amaze- 


ment. Could it be possible that there 
had ever been in this medieval mind 
anything but ruthless pride of race? 

“Years ago—but not so many years 
ago as you, sir, might suppose—there 
came to this house a young lady. She 
came here as a governess for my sis- 
ter, but she was a lady, a person of 
birth. Also, she spoke your language.” 
He paused, and then went on, in a still 
gentler voice: “Sir, because of her, 
your language—barbarous as it is—has 
always been dear to me, and yet, still 
because of her, I have ever since 
wanted not to speak it.” 

Cartaret looked at the floor. Even 
though this confession of a past weak- 
ness was voluntary, it seemed somehow 
unfair to watch, during it, the man 
whose pride was so strong. 

“And you sent her away?” he found 
himself asking. 

“She went when her work was fin- 
ished. She went without knowing.” 

Cartaret raised his eyes. There was 
no false assumption in the man upon 
whom they rested. It was impossible 
to believe that,- seeing him thus, a 
woman would not love him. 

“T’ll go,” said Cartaret. Eskurola’s 
words had assured him of Vitoria’s 
safety. “I'll go now.” 

“T would not drive you away. You 
have said that you would be my guest 
for another night. You may remain 
as long as you care to remain.” 

“Tl Cartaret repeated. “It 
isn’t you that’s driving me. Will you 
please send up to my room for my 
saddlebags, and have my marg brought 
around ?” 

Don Ricardo bowed. He went out. 

Cartaret stood for some time on the 
spot where he had been standing 
throughout the talk with his host. He 
was thinking of his ruined hopes and 
of the woman who had ruined them. 
Once he asked himself what had so 
changed her; but, when he could find 
no answer to that question, he asked 
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what the cause could matter, since the 
effect was so apparent. He walked to 
a window. He could see that part of 
the terrace which lay between the gate 
and the drawbridge, but he saw no 
sign of his mare. What could Esku- 
rola be doing? He seemed, whatever it 
was, to be a long time about it. 

The oaken door of the room opened 
and closed with a bang. Don Ricardo 
stood before it. The dull red had 
returned to his cheeks. 

“Sir,” said he, “I have just been 
having another word with the Dojfia 
Dolorez. She informs me that you have 
had the imperinence to tell her that you 
love her.” 

Cartaret laughed bitterly. 

“In my country,” he said, “when a 
man wants to marry a woman, it is cus- 
tomary to say something of that kind.” 

“You are in Alava, sir, and you speak 
of a member of my family.” 

“T was in Paris then.” 

Es- 


“But this morning—just now?” 
kurola came a step forward. 
“IT won’t talk any more about it, 


” 


said Carteret. ‘Please have my mare 
brought around at once.” 

“No,” Eskurola replied. ‘You shall 
talk no more about it. Mr. Cartaret, 
you must fight me.” ; 

The American could not believe his 
ears. He recollected that when the 
Continental speaks of fighting, he does 
not refer to mere pugilism. 

“You’re crazy,” said Cartaret. “I 
don’t want to fight you.” 

“So soon as you have passed that 
gate, you will be my guest no longer. 
What, sir, you may then want will not 
matter. You will have to fight me.” 

Cartaret sat down. He crossed his 
legs and looked up at his host. 

“Ts this your little way of persuading 
me to stay a while?” he asked. 

“You cannot go too soon to please 
me.” 

“Then perhaps you'll be good enough 
to tell me what it’s all about.” 
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Eskurola’s giant figure bent forward. 
His eyes blazed down into Cartaret’s 
face. 

“You came into this place—the place 
of my people—under false pretenses. I 
made you welcome—you were my 
guest, sir. Yet you used your oppor- 
tunities to insult my sister.” 

Cartaret got slowly to his feet. He 
knew the probable consequences of 
what he was about to say, but, never 
shifting his gaze from the Basque’s, he 
said it quietly. 

“That’s a lie!” 

Don Ricardo leaped backward. It 
was doubtless the first time in his life 
that such a phrase had been addressed 
to him, and he received it as he might 
have received a blow. Both in mind 
and body, he staggered. 

“My sister has told me 
began. 

“I don’t want to hear any more, 
sefior. I’ve said all that I have to say.” 
Cartaret thrust his hands into the 
pockets of his riding breeches and, 
turning his back on Eskurola, looked 
‘out of the window. 

“Now,” the Basque was saying, as 
his mental balance reasserted itself, 
“now we must indeed fight.” 

Cartaret himself was thinking rapidly 
and by no means clearly. To say that 
dueling was not an American custom 
would avail him nothing—would be in- 
terpreted as cowardice; to fight with a 


” he 


man bred as Don Ricardo was evidently 
bred would be to walk out to death. 
Cartaret looked at the panorama of the 
mountains. Well, why not death? 
Less than an hour ago, his whole life 
had been mined, had been sent crashing 
about his head. The only thing that he 
cared for had been taken from him— 
Vitoria had herself declared that she 
hated him. She had told this wild 
brother of hers that he, Cartaret, had 
insulted her; she had incited Eskurola 
to battle—perhaps to save herself, per- 
haps to satisfy some strange Basque 

















































conception of honor or pride. So be it; 
Cartaret could rendersher one more 
service—the last. If he allowed him- 
self to be killed by this half savage who 
so serenely thought that he was better 
than all the rest of the world, Don 
Ricardo’s wounded honor would be 
healed and Vitoria—now evidently her- 
self in danger or revengeful—would be 
either safe or pacified. The twentieth 
century had never entered these moun- 
tains, and Cartaret, entering, had left 
his own modernity behind. 

“All right,” said he, “since you’re so 
confounded hungry for it, I'll fight you. 
Anything to oblige.” 

He looked around, to find Eskurola 
bowing gratefully. The man’s eyes 
seemed to be selecting the spot on his 
enemy’s body at which to inflict the 
fatal wound. 

“T am glad, sir, that you see reason,” 
said Don Ricardo. 

“I’m not sure that I see reason,” said 
Cartaret, “but I’m going to fight you.” 

“T do not suppose that you can use 
a rapier, Mr. Cartaret?” 


It. was clear that not to understand” 


the rapier was to be not quite a gentle- 
man, but Cartaret made the confession. 

“Not that it matters,” he reflected. 

“But you can shoot?” 

Cartaret remembered the boyish days 
when he had taken prizes for his 
marksmanship with a revolver. It was 
the one folly of his youth that he had 
continued, and he found a certain sat- 
isfaction—so much did Eskurola’s pride 
impress him—in admitting this, albeit 
he did not mean to use the accomplish- 
ment now. 

“T carry this with me,” said he, pro- 
ducing his automatic revolver. 

Don Ricardo scarcely glanced at it. 

“That is not the weapon for a marks- 
man,” he said. ‘Nevertheless, let me 
see what you can do. None will be 
disturbed ; these walls are sound proof.” 
He took a gold coin, an alfonso, from 
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his pocket and flung it into the air. 
“Shoot!” he commanded. 

Cartaret had expected nothing of the 
sort. He fired ‘and missed. The re- 
port roared through the room; the 
smoke filled the air. Eskurola caught 
the descending coin in his hand. Car- 
taret saw that his failure had annoyed 
Don Ricardo, and this in its turn an- 
noyed the American. 

“I didn’t know you were goimg to 
try me,” he said, “and I’m not used to 
marking up the ceilings of my friends’ 
houses. Try again.” 

The Basque, without comment, flung 
up the alfonso a second time, and a 
second time Cartaret fired. Eskurola 
reached for the coin as before, but this 
time it flew off at a tangent and struck 
the farther wall. When they picked it 
up, they found that it had been hit 
close to the edge of the disk. 

“Not the center,” said Don Ricardo. 

“Indeed ?” said Cartaret. What sort 
of shot would please the man? “Sup- 
pose you try.” 

Eskurola explained that he was not 
accustomed to such a revolver, but he 
would not’ shirk the challenge; and 
there was no need for him to shirk it. 
When Cartaret recovered the alfonso 
after Don Ricardo had shot, there was 
a mark full in its middle. 

“So much for his Spanish majesty,” 
said the Basque, as he glanced at the 
mark made by his bullet in the face 
“We shall use dueling 
He went 


upon the coin. 
pistols. I have them here.” 
to the desk. 

Caftaret had no doubt that Eskurola 
had them there. He probably had a 
rack and thumbscrews handy below- 
stairs. 

“We shall have to dispense with the 
formality of a surgeon,” Don Ricarde 
Was saying. 

“Tt doesn’t look as if one would be 


needed,”’ Cartaret smiled. . “And it 


doesn’t look as if we were to have 
seconds, either.” 
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The Basque turned sharply. 

“We are the only gentlemen within 
miles, and we cannot have servants for 
witnesses. Moreover, an _ Eskurola 
needs no seconds, either of his choos- 
ing to watch his safety, or of his en- 
emy’s to suspect his honor.” 

He pressed a spring, released a secret 
drawer in the desk, and found what he 
was seeking—a box of polished ma- 
hogany. Opening the lid, he beckoned 
to Cartaret. There, on a purple velvet 
lining, lay a beautifully kept pair of 
dueling pistols, muzzle-loaders of the 
eighteenth-century pattern and of 
about thirty-two caliber, their long, oc- 
tagonal barrels of shining dark-blue 
steel, their curved butts of ivory hand- 
somely inlaid with a Moorish design in 
gold. 

“Listen,” said Eskurola, “as we are 
to have no seconds, I shall write a line 
to exculpate you in case you survive 
me.” His gray eyes shone; he seemed 
to take a satisfaction that was close to 
delight in arranging these lethal de- 
tails. ‘‘Also, as we are to have no sec- 
onds to give a signal, we shall have but 
one true shot between us. Certainly. 
Are we not men, we two? And we 
have proved ourselves marksmen. You 
cannot doubt me, but I have a man who 
speaks French, so that you shall see 
that I do not trick you, sir.” 

He went to the door and called into 
the courtyard. Presently 
swered him a man. whom Cartaret rec- 


there an- 


ognized as one of those who, the night 
before, had held the dogs in leash. 
-“Murillo Gomez,” said Eskurola, in 
a French moré labored than his Eng- 
lish, “in five minutes this’ gentleman 
shall want the terrace to our- 
selves. You will close the gate when 
we go out. You will remain on this 
side of it, and you will permit none 
to pass.” 

The servant’s 
prise. 

“Oui, senor,” he said. 


and I 


face showed no sur- 


“Now you will take these pistols and 
bring them back without delay. In the 


armory you will load one with powder 
and shot, the other with powder only. 
Neither this gentleman nor I must. 
You under- 


know which is which. 
stand ?” 

The servant’s face was still impas- 
sive. 

“Oui, senior.” 

“Go, then. Also, see that the Dofia 
Dolorez remains in her own apartments. 
And. hurry.” 

The servant disappeared with the 
pistols. Eskurola, apologizing gravely, 
went to the desk and wrote—apparently 
the lines of which he had spoken. He 
sanded them, folded the paper, lit a 
candle, and sealed the missive with an 
engraved jade ring that he wore on the 
little finger of his left hand. 

“This is your first duel, sir?” he said 
to Cartaret. 

He said it much as an Englishman at 
luncheon might ask an American guest 
whether he had ever eaten turbot. 

“Yes,” said Cartaret. 

“Well, you may have what the gam- 
blers of London call beginner’s luck.” 

The servant knocked at the door. 

“Will you be so good as to take the 
pistols?” asked Don Ricardo, in Eng- 
lish, of Cartaret. “It appears better 
if I do not speak with him. Thank 
you. And please to tell him in French 
that he may have your mare and saddle- 
bags ready in the gateway within five 
minutes, in case you should want them.” 

Cartaret obeyed. 

Eskurola again held the door for his 
guest to pass. 

“After you, sir,” he said. 

They crossed the courtyard leisurely 
and shoulder to shoulder, for all the 
world as if they were two friends going 
out to enjoy the view. Any one observ- 
ing them from the._windows, had there 
been any one, would have said that Don 
Ricardo was pointing out to Cartaret 
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the -beauties of the scene. 
he was saying: 

“With your agreement, we shall fix 
the distance at ten paces, and I shall 
step it. There is no choice for light, 
and the wind is at rest. Therefore, 
there being no person to count for us, 
I shall ask you to toss a coin again, 
this time that I may call it. If I lose, 
you fire first; if I win, I fire first. Per- 
mit me to advise you, sir, that, if you 
are unaccustomed to the hair trigger, 
it is as well that you be careful lest you 
lose your shot.” 

Eskurola’s manners were apparently 
never so polished as when he was about 
to kill or be killed. He measured off 
the ground and marked the stand for 
each, always asking Cartaret’s opinion. 
He stood while Cartaret tossed a glit- 
tering gold piece into the air. 

“Tails!” cried Don Ricardo. “TI al- 
ways prefer,” he explained, “‘to see this 
king with his face in the dust. Let us 
look at him together so that there will 
be no mistake.” 

The piece lay with its face to the ter- 
race, 

“T win,” said Eskurola. “I shoot 
first. It is bad to begin well.” 

Cartaret smiled. With such a marks- 
man as this Basque to shoot at one, 
the speech became the merest pleasan- 
try. There was only the question as 
to the choice of the pistol, and as to 
that—— 

“If you will open the box, I will 
choose,” Eskurola was saying. Evi- 
dently the choice was also to go to the 
winner of the toss. Cartaret was cer- 
tain this would not have been the case 
if the toss had gone otherwise. “I must 
touch neither until I have chosen, al- 
though the additional powder in the 
blank pistol makes their weight equal.” 

Mechanically Cartaret opened the 
mahogany box. Don Ricardo scarcely 
glanced at the pair of beautiful and 
deadly weapons lying on the purple vel- 
vet. He took the one farther from him. 


In reality 


“Pray remember the hair trigger,” 


he continued. “You might easily wound 
yourself. Now, if you please, to our 
places.” 

Each man took off his hat and coat 
and stood at his post in his white shirt, 
his feet together, his right side front- 
ing his enemy, his pistol pointing down- 
ward from the hand against his right 
thigh. 

“Are you ready, sir?” asked Esku- 
rola. For a flashing instant Cartaret 
wanted to scream with hysterical laugh- 
ter; the whole proceeding seemed so 
archaic, so grotesque, so useless. Then 
he thought of how little he had to lose 
and of whom he might serve in losing 
that little. 

“Ready, sefior,” he said. 

If only she could, for only that last 
moment, love him! That last moment, 
for he made no doubt of the end of this 
adventure. The Basque had been too 
punctilious in all his arrangements. 
From the first Cartaret had been sure 
that Don Ricardo and the French- 
speaking servant had played this tragic 
farce before, and that the master so ar- 
ranged matters as easily to choose the 
one pistol that held death in its mouth. 
To convict him was impossible, and 
were it possible, would be but to strike 
a fatal blow at the honoy of that family 
which Vitoria held so dear. 

He saw the arm of his enemy slowly 
—slowly—trising, without speed and 
without hesitation, as the paw of a 
great cat rises to strike, but with a claw 
of shining steel. 

Cartaret would look his last on the 
scene that her eyes had known when 
she was a child, that her eyes would 
know long after his—so soon now!— 
were closed forever. It was midmorn- 
ing ; the golden sun was halfway to the 
zenith. At Cartaret’s left, above the 
walls, the turrets and towers of the 
Gothic castle, rose the front of that 
sheer peak. Its top was crowned with 
the dazzling and eternal snow; its face 
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was waxen, almost translucent; its out- 
croppings of cryptocrystalline’ quartz, 
multitoned by the-wind and rain of 
centuries, caught the sunlight and 
flamed in every gradation of blue and 
yellow, of onyx, carnelian, and sard. 
To the right lay the wide and peaceful 
valley, mass after mass of foliage, sil- 
ver-green and emerald ; and, above that, 
rose the ridges of the vast amphitheater 
of mountains. 

Eskurola’s arm 
—rising 

Vitoria’s face rose before Cartaret’s 
eyes; not the face of the woman who 
had sent him from the tower room, 
but that of the girl who had parted 
from him in his shabby studio—the 
frame of blue-black hair, the clear 
cheeks touched with healthy pink, the 
red lips and white teeth, the level 
brows, the curling lashes, and the frank 
violet eyes. Into his own eyes came 
a mist; it blotted out the landscape. 


was rising—rising 


He dragged his glance back to his 


executioner. He must meet death face 
forward. A horrid fear beset him that 
he had been. tardy in this—had seemed 
ever so little to waver. 

Don Ricardo’s arm rose just a trifle 
above his shoulder and then came back 
to its level. It would come now—the 
flash, the quick pang that would out- 
strip and shut out the very sound of the 
explosion—it would come now and be 
over. 

The man was taking an aim, slow, 
careful, deadly. Good God, would he 
never 

Don Ricardo was lowering his pistol, 
and his pistol was smoking. He had 
fired. Moreover, he had aimed truly. 
But he had chosen his weapon honor- 
ably—it was the one that had not held 
a bullet. 

Cartaret was dazed, but he knew in- 
stantly what to do. As if it were the 
performance of an act long since sub- 
consciously decided upon, he raised his 
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own pistol slowly—the death-laden pis- 
tol—and shot straight up into the air. 

The smoke was still circling about the 
American’s head when he saw Eskurola 
striding toward him. The Basque’s face 
was a study in humiliation and dismay. 

“What is this?” he demanded. 
“After I have tried to kill you, you do 
not kill me? You refuse to kill me? 
You inflict the greatest insult and the 
only one that I cannot resent?” 

Cartaret threw down his pistol; it 
frightened him now. 

“T don’t know whether it’s an insult 
to let you live or not,” he said, “and I 
don’t care a damn. Where’s my mare?” 

He went to the gate. It was opened 
by the French-speaking servant, wide- 
eyed now, but with his curiosity inar- 
ticulate. Cartaret strapped his saddle- 
bags and mounted. His hand trembled 
as he gathered up the reins. He was 
angry at the comedy that fate had made 
of his attempted heroism. Had there 
ever been before, he reflected, a duel 
the two principals of which were angry 
because they survived? 

Eskurola was standing at the edge of 
the unrailed drawbridge that crossed 
the precipitous abyss. It was evident 
even to Cartaret that the Basque was 
still too amazed to think, much less 
speak coherently; that something be- 
yond his comprehension had occurred ; 
that a phenomenon hitherto unknown 
and unparalleled had wrecked his cos- 
mos. 

“Sir,” he began, “will you not return 
first into the castle, and there " 

“If you don’t get out of my way,” 
said Cartaret, “I'll ride you into this 
chasm.” 

Don Ricardo drew dumbly aside, and 
Cartaret rode on. Abjured by the 
woman he had loved, robbed even of 
the chance to give his life for her, he 
was riding anywhere to get away from 
Alava, was fleeing from his sense of 
loss and failure. He rode as fast as 
the steep descent permitted, and only 
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once, at a sharp twist of the way, a 
full mile down the mountain, did he 
allow himself to turn in his saddle and 
look back. 

There was Eskurola, a_ silhouette 
against the gray walls. Behind him 
rose the castle of his fathers, and back 
of it the great peak towered, through 
a hundred flashing colors, to its shining 
crown of eternal snow. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Summer held Paris in his arms when 
Cartaret returned there—held her, 
wearied from the dance with Spring, 
in his warm arms, and was rocking her 
to sleep. Romance had crowded com- 
merce from the boulevards ; poets wrote 
their verses at the marble-topped tables 
along the awninged pavements; the 
lesser streets were lovers’ lanes. 

For Cartaret had not hurried. Once 
the Pyrenees were behind him, he felt 
growing upon him a dread of any re- 
turn to the city in which he had first 
met and loved the lady of the rose. 
And only the necessity of settling his 
affairs there—of collecting his few pos- 
sessions, paying two or three remain- 
ing bills, and bidding a last good-by to 
his friends—drew him forward. He 
lingered at one town after the other, 
caring nothing for what he saw, but 
hating the thought of even a week in 
a Paris without her. Vaguely he had 
decided to return to America, though 
what of interest life could hold there 
or anywhere for him he could not imag- 
ine; some dull business routine, most 
likely—for he would never paint again 
—and the duller the better. Thus he 
wasted a fortnight along the Loire and 
among the chateaux of Touraine, and 
found himself at last leaving his train 
in the Gare d’Orsay at the end of a 
summer afternoon. 

He made for his own room with the 
objectless hurry of a native American. 
The taciturn Refrogné seemed no more 


surprised to see him than if he had 
gone out but an hour before; the trade 
of the Parisian concierge slays surprise 
early. 

“A letter for monsieur,” said Re- 
frogné. 

Cartaret took it from the grimy paw 
extending out of the concierge’s cave. 
He went on up the stairs. 

The door of the magic room oppo- 
site—in all probability commonplace 
enough now—stood slightly ajar, and 
Cartaret felt a new pang as he glanced 
at-it. He passed on to his own room. 

His own room! It was precisely as 
he had seen it last—a little dustier and 
far more dreary, but with no other 
change. The table on which she had 
leaned, the easel on which he had 
painted those portraits of her, were just 
as when he had left them. He went 
to the window at which he used to store 
the provisions that Chitta looted, and 
there he opened the envelope Refrogné 
had given him. It contained only one 
piece of paper—a Spanish draft on the 
Comptoir Général for a hundred and 
twenty francs, and on the back, in a 
labored English script, was written: 


For repayment of the sum advanced to my 
servant, Chitta Grekekora. 
Ricarpo B. F. R. ErxHenarp-EsKuROLA 
(p’ALEGRIA). 


A branch of wistaria had climbed to 
the window and lung a cluster of its 
purple flowers on the sill. Below, Re- 
frogné’s lilacs were in full bloom, and 
the laughter of Refrogné’s children rose 
from among them as piercing sweet as 
the scent of the flowers. Cartaret took 
a match from his pocket, struck it, and 
set the bit of paper aflame. He held it 
until the flame burned his fingers, 
crushed it in his palm, and watched 
the ashes circle slowly downward 
toward the lilac trées. 

The sun had set, and, as Cartaret 
walked aimlessly toward the front win- 
dows, the long shadows of the twilight 
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were deepening from wall to wall. 
Summer was in all the air. 

So much the same! He leaned for- 
ward and looked down into the silent 
Rue du Val de Grace. He was think- 
ing how she had once stood where he 
was leaning now; thinking how he had 
leaned there so often, looking for her 
return up that narrow thoroughfare, 
waiting for the sound of her light foot- 
fall on the stair. So much the same, 
indeed—the unchanged street outside, 
the unchanged room within, the room in 
which he had found her on that Feb- 
ruary night. Here she had admitted 
that she loved him, and here she had 
said the good-by that he would not 
understand—a few short weeks ago. 
And now he was back—back after hav- 
ing heard her repudiate him, back after 
losing her forever. 

Something moved in the deepest 
shadow in the room—the shadow about 
the doorway. Blue-black hair and 
long-lashed eyes of violet, lips of red 
and cheek of white and pink—the in- 
credible was realized, the miracle had 
happened—Vitoria was here! 

He was beside her in a single bound. 
He thought that he cried her name 
aloud; in reality, his lips moved with- 
out speech. 

“Wait!” she said. She drew away 
from him; but the statues of the Greek 
gods in the Luxembourg Gardens must 
have felt the thrill in the evening air 
as she faced him. She was looking at 
him bravely, with only the least tremor 
of her lips. “Do you—do you still love 
me?” she asked. 

Her voice was like a violin; her 
words dazed him. 

“Love you? I—haven’t the words 
to say = 

He seized the hand with which she 
had checked him and kissed its unjew- 
eled fingers. 

“What is it? Why did you say. you 
hated me? What has brought you 
back? Is it true? Is it true?” 


From Refrogné’s garden came the 
last good-night song of the birds. 

“Love you? Why, from the day ! 
left you—no, from that night I found 
you here—I’ve thought nothing but Vi- 
toria, dreamed nothing but Vitoria RS 

Now incoherent and afraid, then 
with hectic eloquence, and finally with 
a complete abandon, he poured out his 
soul in libation to her. With his first 
word, she saw that she was forgiven. 

“I came,” she said, “to—to tell you 
this: You know now that I ran away 
from Paris because I loved you and 
knew that I could not marry you. But 
you do not know why I said that ter- 
rible thing whith I said in the tower 
room. I was afraid of what my brother 
might do to you. That is why I would 
not take your kisses. To try to make 
you leave before he found you, I said 
what first came to my mind as likely 
to drive you away. I said it at what 
fearful cost! I blasphemed against my 
love for you.” 


Cartaret was recovering himself. 


“Love gives all, but it demands every- 


thing. 

“Your brother said that I had offered 
you some insult. He said you’d told 
him so. I thought you’d told. him that 
in order to make him all the angrier 
against me.” 

“Ever since Chitta and I returned 
to our home, he had been suspecting,” 
she “He would not forgive me 
for going away. Chitta he tortured, 
but she told him nothing. Me he kept 
almost a prisoner. When you came, I 
knew that he would soon guess what 
was true, so I sent for you that morn- 
ing to send you away, and when that 
failed, and he found us together, I told 
him that we loved each other, because 
I hoped that he would spare the man 
I loved, even though he would never 
let me—let me marry that man. I 
should have known him too well to 
think that, but I was too afraid to rea- 
son—too afraid for your sake. He was 


said. 
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so proud that he would not repeat it 
to you as I had said it to him. He 
repeated it in the way least hateful to 
him. And after you had gone, I found 
that all I had done had served only to 
make him try to kill you. Of this I 
knew nothing until hours later. Then 
—then “ 

The birds had ceased their song, but 
the scent of the lilacs still rose from 
the garden. 

“Don’t you understand now?” she 
asked, her cheeks crimson in the fading 
light. “I guessed you did not under- 
stand then; but don’t you understand 
now ?” 

He stood bewildered.” She had to go 
through with it. 

“My brother had to live—you made 
him live. To kill himself is the worst 
disgrace that a Basque can put upon 
his family. Besides, the thing was done 
—you had fired into the air; nothing 
that he might do would undo that. At 
the bridge, he tried to tell you so, but 
you rode by. You know—my brother 
told it to you—the one reason which 
allows a foreigner to marry a Basque. 
We Eskurolas pay our debts; to let you 
go a creditor was to put a stain upon 
our house indelibly. I would have 
accepted the disgrace and made my 
brother continue to accept it had you 
not now said that you still loved me; 
but you have said it. Oh, do—do, 
please; understand!” She stamped her 
foot. “My brother is the last man of 
our name. In saving him, you saved 
the house of Eskurola.” 

Cartaret was seized by the same im- 
pulse toward hysteria that had seized 
him when he had first faced Don Ri- 
cardo’s pistol. 

“Was that what he tried to say at 
the bridge? What a fool I was not 
to listen! If I had all the world to 
give, I’d give it to you!” 

He tried to seize her hand again, but 
she drew it away. 

“And so,” she said, with a crooked 


smile and a flaming face, “since you say 
that you love me, I—I have to pay the 
just debt of my house and save its 
honor. I must marry you whether I 
love you or not.” 

He looked at her with fear renewed. 

“Then you have changed?” he asked. 

Suddenly she put her right hand to 
her lips and kissed the fingers on which 
his lips had rested. 

“You have all the world,” she said. 
“Give it me.” 

He found both of her hands this 
time, but still she kept him from her. 
The scent of the lilacs mingled with 
another scent—a scent that made him 
see again the tall Cantabrians. Sud- 
denly he realized that she was wearing 
her student blouse. 

“You’ve been here 
you come back to Paris?” 

“A week ago.” 

“To this house?” 

“Of course I am living in this house 
as before, and with your friend Chitta. ° 
You know that I could not have lived 
anywhere else in Paris. I couldn’t. So 
I took the old room—the dear, little, 
old room—again.” 

“Before you knew that I still loved 
you?” 

She hung her head. 

“But I’ll surely never let you go this 
time.” He held her hands fast as if 
fearing that she might escape him. “No 
custom—no law—no force can take 
you now. Tell me—would you have 
wanted to go back?” 

She freed herself. That strange per- 
fume filled the purple twilight—the 
pure perfume of the azure rose that 
the wandering Basque carries with him 
abroad to bring him safely home. She 
drew the rose from beneath her blouse 
and held it out to him. Cartaret kissed 
it. She took it back, kissed it, too, went 
to the nearest window, and, tearing the 
flower petal from petal, dropped it into 
the Paris street. 


When did 
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BT was the first night of the 
much-heralded comedy, “The 
Late Mrs. Wilder.” The 
story had been press-agented 
to a point that had whetted 
the public’s curiosity, and the house was 
filled. “Mrs. Wilder,” it appeared, was 
not dead, but divorced, a state certainly 
more to her liking. Why she was di- 
vorced—the reason for it—was left for 
the play to set forth. 
The murderer, it is said, returns to 
the scene of his crime, drawn thither 
* by a singular fascination, and this, per- 
haps, would account for the presence in 
the audience of a number of dises- 
poused notables who wished to com- 
pare their own marital infelicities with 
those of the characters they were about 
At any rate, they were there, 
others whose 
newspaper 


to see. 
and doubtless many 
troubles had not achieved 
currency. It is the way of the world 
—we live by comparisons. Little 
Tommy is rather proud of his sore 
thumb, if it is worse than little Wil- 
lie’s. 

Ethel Ames, with Mrs. Goodbury, her 
aunt, and Leslie Wayland, came in with 
the overture, and established them- 
selves in the right lower proscenium 
box. Mrs. Goodbury took the chair in 
the corner farthest from the stage, be- 
hind the sheltering draperies. If she 
was bored, she could sleep; for the good 
woman was of that enviable age when 


one may whistle pretense to the winds, 
and frankly follow where inclination 
leads. 

Ethel sat back a little from the rail. 
She was a rose-dusk type of girl. In 
her eyes truth lay as in deep pools of 
evening quiet, and her chin was rounded 
in firm lines that promised courage. 
Wayland placed his chair a trifle to the 
rear of hers, and talked to her over 
her satiny shoulder—the usual me- 
chanical chatter of the moment. He 
was not exactly pleased with the pros- 
pect this play offered; he had been too 
recently divorced himself. But Ethel, 
strangely insistent, had made a point of 
his coming, and he had yielded. 

As he looked out over the house now, 
he saw persons who, he knew, were 
bandying witticisms at his expense be- 
hind their hands. He could guess the 
tenor of these remarks, and he smiled 
a little bitterly to himself. One’s 
friends—the kind so called for brevity’s 
sake—are vivisectionists at heart. Then 
he spied a man coming in, and said, 
with a note of surprise: 

“Hello! There’s Joe Marquand. I 
heard he had sailed Saturday to join 
the Foreign Legion, in France.” 

Mrs. Goodbury gave a sound that in 
a man would have been called a grunt. 

“I imagine,” she observed, “Joseph 
has decided the fighting at home is as 
fierce as any he’ll find abroad. Nora” 
—she paused for emphasis—“is a cat!” 
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“Aunt Martha!” Ethel was re- 
proachful, though a lurking dimple in 
her cheek sought to betray her. ‘And, 
besides,” she commented, “‘it takes more 
than one cat to make a fight.” 

“Unquestionably, dear child. They 
are of two genders. You have sustained 
me perfectly.” 

Ethel laughed, but Wayland did not 
seem to find it mirth-provoking. He 
devoted himself to the study of his 
program. Presently the overture came 
crashing to an end; yet the curtain did 
not lift. There was a delay on the 
stage. The orchestra, signaled by the 
lights, fell to again, and fiddled boister- 
ously. And it was at this moment, as 
if they were being played in, that a 
man and a woman entered the oppo- 
site proscenium box. The man was eld- 
erly. The woman was young and tall 
and slender, and of a winning beauty. 
She was like a lily crowned with pale 
gold. 

Wayland’s arm dropped from Ethel’s 
chair, where it had rested, and he stiff- 
ened, as if an electric current had been 
shot through him. But the girl did 
not ‘notice this; she had raised her 
glasses, and was intent upon the late- 
comers. 

“What an exquisitely lovely woman!” 
she murmured. 

“Where?” Mrs. Goodbury leaned 
forward, peering owlishly out from her 
curtains. 

“Over the way,’ 

Mrs. Goodbury. focused her lor- 
gnette on the box. Ethel lowered her 
glass, and, of a sudden, was aware that 
people in the orchestra seats just below 
were directing curious eyes at her—at 
her and at the other woman. Mrs. 
Goodbury uttered a subdued exclama- 
tion. Her voice was queerly pitched: 

“Why—dear me! So they have re- 
turned! At last accounts they were 
in California. Hum!” 

The old lady leaned back in her chair, 
with a veiled glance at Leslie Wayland. 


said Ethel. 


Ethel intercepted it. Had a_ herald 
stepped out before the curtain and pro- 
claimed who these two were, she would 
not have been more sure of it. Yet 
she asked quietly, for either her aunt 
or Leslie to make reply: 

“Who are they? People one ought to 
know ?” 

Wayland spoke; Mrs. Goodbury pur- 
posely left it for him to do. 

“The man,” he said evenly, “is 
Henry Ogden. The lady is his daugh- 
ter Lillian.” The least hint of mockery 
tinged his tone as he added: “She is 
the late Mrs. Leslie Wayland.” 

Ethel sat quite still. The woman, at 
a word from her companion, was look- 
ing straight at her—indolently, with the 
casual interest one might display in an 
exhibit of not extraordinary merit. It 
somehow stung the girl, and she re- 
turned the look in kind. Then the cur- 
tain was rung up, and the house was 
settled to the play. 

With an effort, Ethel gave her atten- 
tion to it. It was in the nature of an 
experiment—her bringing Leslie here. 
She had wished to see, sitting by him 
and viewing with him the fictive trials 
of the heroine, if it would affect the 
love she felt was in her heart for him. 
And she wished to see, with the cruelty 
of love, how the-review of what in 
part might have been his own experi- 
ence would affect him. She had a fierce 
desire to know if there was a hurt that 
lingered—a regret, a sting of hunger 
for the happiness that must at one time 
have been his, before the parting came. 

She had not given Leslie his answer 
yet. She was holding him off. She 
wanted to be sure not only of her love, 
but of his. He had been divorced a 
year, now. His wife had gained her 
decree at Reno. She knew no more than 
this. It was all that he had told her— 
a bare paragraph in the letter he had 
sent to her at Paris. It had been in 
July, and the next day the war had 
broken out, and she and her aunt had 
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Some one at home had 
given him her address. Their families 
had been friends and neighbors. She 
had been a miss in short frocks when 
he had been at college, and he used to 
pull her braids and tease her about her 
boy beaux at vacation times. 

That had been in the old days in 
Cleveland. He had gone to New York, 
and she had lost sight of him until the 
news reached her of his marriage. 
Three years ago that had been. She 
remembered the strange little shock it 
had given her, the vague sense of loss 
and disappointment. Then there had 
been silence until the Paris letter. Why 
had he written it? She had asked her- 


fled to London. 


self the question over and over again. 
Was it because in sorrow or trouble one 
turns to old friends rather than new? 
Had he pictured the thin, shy girl of 
those far-away days as the grown 
woman now, with, after all, but a few 
dividing years between them? 


Had 
there been all this time a golden thread 
of affection reaching from her to him 
which at last had drawn him to her? 
She did not know. She knew only that 
she was glad he had come into her life 
again. 

She had answered his letter, and he 
had met them on the pier when their 
boat came in. Since then she had seen 
much of him; he had come to Cleveland 
often, staying for weeks at a time. They 
were together day after day. She knew, 
every one knew, what it meant. But 
he had not spoken. He was like one 
wearing out the ordained year of 
mourning ; so at least it had seemed to 
her. She had never asked him about 
his divorcee—what had led to it. She 
could not. It was for him to tell. She 
was not of those who believe that mar- 
riage, however unhappy it may prove, 
must be borne as a burden appointed 
of the Lord. The sin, for her, lay in 
the continuing of such a state, if it 
were hopeless—not in its discontinu- 
ance. 


And now it was January, and she had 
come on to visit her aunt in New York. 
They were to go South later to escape 
the biting Northern spring. Leslie had 
declared himself, and ‘she had promised 
him her answer to-night. 

Ethel, with a start, realized that the 
house was rocking with laughter at 
something said on the stage. She had 
lost it. She might have been a thou- 
sand miles away, for all she knew of 
what had happened within arm’s reach 
of her. It was the sight of the woman 
opposite that had led her back over 
the years. She tried to concentrate her 
mind on the play. Some one was say- 
ing: 

“A widow, professor, is the only 
woman who is sure of her husband— 
she knows he is dead.” 

“Yes, dear madam,” was the re- 
joinder, “and the life insurance often 
pillows a worse man’s head.” 

“It’s different with your widow 4a la 
mode, professor—the alimony artist,” 
laughed another character. 

“Yes. Unhappily, alimony was not 
devised to fill a pillow slip.” 

Ethel looked at the woman across the 
way. She sat serenely composed, lis- 
tening to the passage of smart words as 
if they did not touch even the outer 
edge of her complacency. Yet under- 
neath that calm exterior what was go- 
ing on? What? She was not stone or 
steel. She could not be utterly indif- 
ferent in this environment to the pres- 
ence of the man whose name she yet 
bore. 

And Leslie, sitting here motionless be- 
side her, of what was he thinking? Did 
their thoughts—the thoughts of these 
two—converge to a common point with 
hers? Leslie was rich, and, of course, 
alimony had been granted. Were they 
thinking in line with her—that there 
was still this tie between them—this ali- 
mony? That her hold on him was not 
completely severed. That only her mar- 
riage would entirely free him from her? 
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And that until then she—Ethel Ames 
—would, if she married Leslie, be co- 
partner with this divorced wife in 
money claims on him? 

Again a line from the stage caught 
the girl’s attention: 

“If they could be reconciled, and re- 
marry? It’s been done, you know.” 

“Yes; but it takes courage and horse 
sense, a combined quality as rare these 
days as precious pearls in Cotuit 
oysters.” 

“In other words, professor, we have 
the old adage in a new dress—one false 
matrimonial step leads to another. 
What ?” 

“Right, sir! I have not been guilty 
of the first, I am rejoiced to say; yet 
man is in general a hopeful beast, and 
drinks deep of experience without dis- 
may. “He is always quite sure the new 
cup won’t leave the same bad taste as 
the old.” 

Would it not? Ethel instantly put 
the question to herself. How could she 
know? If she married Leslie, what 
guarantee had she that in a year—two 
—three—five—she, too, might not be 
drawing alimony? With a rush, her 
sense of humor came to save her. The 
picture of Leslie paying alimony to two 
discarded wives, and hunting, possibly, 
for a third, brought a voiceless laugh to 
her lips. 

She glanced at her aunt. They were 
alike in many had this same 
whimsical thought come to her? But 
there was an inscrutable look in the old 
lady’s eyes that was baffling. For fifty- 
five years life had passed in review be- 
fore her. She knew its follies and fu- 
tilities, and she knew its honest, sober 
courage. Better still, she knew when 
not to interfere. Advice? It was a 
thing for doctors and lawyer. People 
followed advice only when they paid 
for it. And so Mrs. Goodbury had 
made no direct move to counsel Ethel; 
and so now she met the question in her 


ways; 


niece’s eyes with sphinxlike impas- 
Sivity. 

The first act was drawing to its 
climax. They were discussing Mrs. 
Wilder’s divorce. The lady herself was 
concealed behind ‘a portiére, listening. 

Said one: “There are always two 
sides to a question, the right and the 
wrong.” 

“Not in divorce. Sometimes both 
sides are right—and wrong,” said an- 
other. 

“You preach an absurdity, profes- 
sor!” exclaimed a third. 

“Not at all,” was the reply. “Ernes- 
tine claimed Arthur was a brute—he 
claimed she was a shrew. They were 
both right—absolutely. I happen to 
know. Where they were both wrong 
was in not trying to conquer their 
faults. If they’d been running a 
bakery, they’d have endeavored to rec- 
oncile their differences for the good of 
the business. Simply being married, 
they didn’t attempt it. They let the 
business go to pot, and sought the only 
exit open to them—except one.” 

“Good gracious!” cried the first. 
“Name the exception, professor—do!” 

“The upper-story window. It would 
have simplified matters.” 

“Ah! You mean there would be no 
second failures?” 

“Precisely. As it is, they'll both go 
at it again. It’s the love of gambling 
marriage breeds. You lose your stake 
and clap a second mortgage on the fu- 
ture to buy another—with the odds all 
against you. There is but one way to 
prevent these matrimonial bankruptcies, 
my dear lady.” 

“Wisdom walks among us! The pre- 
scription—speak it!” 

“To exact the naked truth about our- 
selves—one to the other—before we 
take the vows.” 

“Oh, but r 

“‘*But!’ There’s your difficulty— 
that single word. I knew it would come 
up. It destroys my position at the start. 
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We are all so filled with love for our- 
selves that there is no room in us for 
the truth about ourselves.” 

“Which pfoves,” shrilled Mrs. Wil- 
der, stepping into view, “that there’s 
no fool like a talkative old fool, who 
has never played the marriage game 
himself !” 

The curtain fell to applause. The 
play was catching on. The second act 
would tell the story—whether it would 
be thumbs up or down with the fickle 
public. But Ethel had lost all interest 
in her experience. It was a failure. 
That other woman had spoiled it for 
her. She was the unbidden guest whose 
presence had not been reckoned on. 
Ethel wanted horribly to get up and 
leave the place, but she was too cow- 
ardly to do it. She acknowledged it. 


She must stay it out. 

Wayland manfully did his part. He 
talked of every idle topic he could lay 
tongue to; and Ethel played up to him 


for the audience across the way. Yet 
both felt that they were miles apart, 
that something separated them they 
could not then define—something that 
she, at least, must face and fight. The 
man’s words on the stage rang like an 
alarm in her ears. To tell the naked 
truth, to be wholly honest—not only 
with each other, but with oneself—no 
matter what the cost—that was the path 
to follow. 

Mrs. Goodbury watched the two a 
while in silence. Then she said: 

“Do you know what I think of this 
play, young people?” 

“Please tell us.” 

It was Wayland who answered, 
though awkwardly. . The old lady said 
things at times. 

“It is piffle! 
piffle !” 

A laugh of relief broke from Ethel, 
in which Wayland joined. 

“And,” added Mrs. Goodbury deci- 
sively, “I am going away from here.” 


Pure and _ perfect 


She rose as she spoke, and motioned 
Wayland to her wraps. 

“Oh, I say, Mrs. Goodbury!” he pro- 
tested. “Don’t you think you could see 
it out? The next act may get some- 
where, you know.” 

“Yes—Aunt Martha—please!” Ethel 
made a little gesture of entreaty. Those 
others in the opposite box were looking 
their way. 

But Mrs, Goodbury had courage for 
them both. She was calmly obdurate. 

“T refuse, my dear, to be bored an 
entire evening,” she declared. “If you 
will see me to a cab, Leslie e 

Wayland immediately stood up. 
Ethel followed his example. To be left 
while Leslie saw her aunt out, to sit 
with him afterward alone—that she 
could not do! She cast a defiant glance 
at the fair-haired woman opposite her, 
and made some little difficulty with her 
coat that kept Wayland in attendance 
on her longer than was ordinary. Her 
retreat, she wished to show, was not a 
rout. But she was glad when at last 
they stood outside in the frosty night. 
So, in truth, was Wayland. 

“It’s a little early, but I dare say we 
can work through a bit of supper in 
easy stages,” he suggested. 

“Why, thank you, Leslie, but not to- 
night,” objected Ethel. 

He exclaimed at this dismally: 

But what am I to do 


“Oh, by Jove! 
with myself? Besides 

The girl stopped him. 

“Please! Not to-night. I can’t! To-~ 
morrow at eleven. Come then.” 

He regarded her earnestly. Yes, 
something—a thin wall of doubt—had 
reared itself between her and him. 

“As you say,” he yielded. 

A taxi had driven up, and he helped 
them in. Ethel leaned from the door, 
reaching out her hand to him. Her eyes 
were tender as they looked into his. 

“T want to think, Leslie,” she whis- 
pered. -“The play—the—the Oh, 
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you know! At eleven to-morrow. To- 
night I must think. I must!” 

He understood, and lingeringly let 
her hand go. 

“Think straight,” he said to her 
gravely, and turned to the man. “Hotel 
Rowland,” he directed. 

He watched them drive off. Then he 
hailed a cab for himself. 
“Around the park. 

was his order. 

He lit a cigar, and stowed himself m 
a corner of the seat, staring moodily at 
the panorama of the streets. The unex- 
pected sight of the woman who had 
been his wife had stirred him oddly. 
Her perfect beauty had clutched at his 
heart as it had the day they first had 
met. He had watched her secretly 
throughout the act, going through, as it 
were, a process of mental arithmetic 
in which he had summed up for and 
against her—and for and against him- 
self, as well—the events that had led 
to the final break. Now he gave him- 
self up to a more detailed study of the 
question. Wherein had he been wrong, 
wherein had she? Wherein had either 
of them been right, from an unpreju- 
diced point of view? 

The answer was not satisfactory. It 
was ground in upon his consciousness 
that he, the man, had not been alto- 
gether ‘manly. There were things he 
might have done or left undone that, in 
turn, might have influenced her to do 
the same. In, short, they had “‘let the 
business go to pot” for lack of mutual 
common sense. Cruelty was the ground 
on which her divorce plea had been 
based. It was one of the convenient 
terms of the Nevada law; an unkind 
word was sufficient to uphold it. In 
that sense he had been cruel, but had 
she not provoked it? 

He tossed his cigar out of the win- 
dow as if, with it, he would toss the 
vexing question from his mind. Of 
what use was this self-examination? 
Yet, despite himself, his thought of her 


Keep going,” 


persisted. She looked older, more set- 
tled, more How should he put it? 
More stable was perhaps the word. He 
wondered if another man had come into 
her life; and, curiously, he found him- 
self resenting this suggestion. It is a 
man’s way—the boy in him that never 
quite dies. What he throws aside as 
worthless assumes new value when an- 
other takes it up. 

Wayland laughed mirthlessly at him- 
self. The thing was finished. He had 
closed that chapter of his life. It was 
the new chapter that engaged him, the 
one he hoped the morrow would open 
to him. With Ethel, his life would be 
serene and purposeful. He knew her; 
she knew him; they were friends. It 
was a sure foundation to build their 
love on. There would be no seismic up- 
heavals to bring it tumbling down. Yet, 
even as he dwelt on this, he was con- 
scious of a pain that stabbed as might 
a blunted needle at a quickened nerve. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Goodbury, in the 
act of closing her bedroom door for the 
night, paused to deliver herself of a re- 
mark to Ethel. The girl was in a chair 
by the sitting-room window, gazing out 
on the twinkling reaches of the park 
which Leslie, at the same moment, was 
circling in his cab. Said the old lady: 

“It was piffle—of course. But it was 
punctuated here and there with a truth. 
The truth,’, for instance—that 
line toward the end. It was rather well 
Good night, my dear!” 


‘naked 
said. 


When Wayland came in the morn- 
ing, he met Mrs. Goodbury going out. 
An errand, she informed him, and he 
accepted it at its apparent value. But 
he was disquieted by Ethel’s reception 
of him. She showed none of her ac- 
customed buoyancy. She was gravely 
kind, but she looked worn, and he could 
see that she was under a tension of some 
sort which she was striving to conceal. 
Wayland at once understood that he 
was on doubtful ground. 





The Naked Truth 


“What is it?” he asked bluntly. 
“There’s a change in you. I can feel 
Ris 

He threw his topcoat on a chair and 
turned to her for his answer. There 
was little of the eager lover in his atti- 
tude; perhaps because a love founded 
on a life friendship is not prone to fev- 
erish demonstration. Ethel noted it, 
and the ghost of a smile rested on her 
lips—the smile one gives to memories 
of the dead. 

“I’ve done as you advised, Leslie. 
I've thought straight,” she told him 
quietly. 

He searched her face. Her dark 
eyes met his almost pleadingly, as if in 
advance she was begging him to be pa- 
tient with her. He took her hand and 
held it firmly. 

“You’ve arrived at a decision, Ethel,” 
he said. “Is it against me?” 

She ignored this, and in its place put 
a question of her own: 


“You say you love me, Leslie. Why? 
What is it in me that makes you?” 


“Isn’t that a strange question -to 
ask?” he demanded of her. “What 
does every man see in the woman he 
loves? It’s a thing you can’t define. 
You’re good, you’re sweet, you’re true. 
Why, Ethel—little girl—lI’ve known 
that all these years. You know I’ve 
known it!” 

“But only lately you’ve taken account 
of it. Why?” Her tone was insistent. 

“Why?” He echoed the word uncer- 
tainly. 

“Yes, why?” she persisted; and now 
she withdrew her hand gently from his 
and sat down at the table, resting her 
arm upon it. He took a seat opposite, 
frowning a little at himself because of 
his inability to give her a ready answer. 

“It was last summer,” he said slowly. 
“IT was at home, and they showed me 
your picture sent from Paris. It was 
my little friend of school days grown 
into a very lovely woman. It was you 
and it was not you. I can’t explain it. 


It—it was like finding a rose you had 
left a bud opened in all its beauty. It 
was like that, Ethel, and I wrote to 
you.” 

Her eyes smiled on him. 

“It’s sweet of you to put it that way, 
Leslie. You were lonely, dear, and you 
wanted a friend, some one you could 
trust.” 

He thought a moment; then he said, 
wishing to be squarely honest with her: 

“Yes, it was like that. Only at first, 
though. When I went aboard the ship 
that day and saw you ‘ 

“Yes?” she breathed, filling in the 
pause. 

“T can’t explain it!” he cried help- 
lessly, and struck the table with his 
palm. “I wanted you—that’s all. The 
sight of you rested me. It made me 
feel like one who has reached his jour- 
ney’s end, and finds repose and eom- 
fort waiting him. Have I made you 
understand, Ethel ?” 

“Yes, I’ve thought it was like that, 
Leslie, dear. And I’m glad—glad! 
3ut it’s not love, Leslie, and I couldn’t 
marry you without love.” 

He denied this hotly: 

“It is love! 
love a man can give!” 

She shook her head, 

“It’s not a thing to satisfy a wife, 
Leslie. She must have more. She must 
be not only the man’s companion, but 
his mate. His mate!’ A .sudden fire 
burned in her eyes. “She wants the 
tiger in him—a ferocity of affection that 
could kill—chained, slumbering, held 
down—but there always! She wants 
the tiger in her man!” 

Wayland stared at her. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “that’s jeal- 
ousy, Ethel! You would want that?” 

“Yes, I’d want that—the kind I mean. 
The large passion that guards a love 
from profanation—that will not let 
coldness creep in and freeze its life out 
—that will slay the word that wounds 
as it would the strangler who chokes 


It’s the best and purest 
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his victim in the dark—the tiger instinct 
to protect its mate, made human by a 
soul! If that is jealousy, God put it in 
His children with His blessing.” 

Wayland, dumfounded though he 
was, yet strove to answer her; but she 
stilled him with a gesture. 

“Hear me, Leslie! That play last 
night—what they said about the ‘naked 
truth’—applies to us. Let’s have it— 
the truth about ourselves! For your 
sake; for my sake; for’—she spoke 
firmly—‘‘Lillian Wayland’s sake.” 

“Ethel!” cried out Wayland, startled. 

“Yes, for her sake. Do you suppose 
I haven’t thought of her? Do you im- 
agine I could shut my eyes to her? 
Wait! You must listen. Then x 

“T will be heard!” he broke in on her 
stormily. “What has she to do with 
us? It’s you who matters, and you’re 
refusing me. You can’t give me what 
I ask. You don’t love me, or you 
couldn’t say these things. You don’t 
love me, Ethel!” 

She gave him a long look across the 
table, and again the mournful simula- 
crum of a smile touched her lips. 

“T thought it all out last night, Les- 
lie,” she said softly; “the pros and cons 
of it. I do love you—lI think I always 
have—but not so utterly that I couldn’t 
love you more. Agd this I will not 
allow myself to do. Please! Let me 
go on. Something has happened since 
last night that has decided me. But 
first I’ll tell the truth about myself. 
It’s not much—only a bare few words— 
but you must know it. 

“I’m young. The years should have 
for me the promise of happiness. It’s 
due me, and I want it—happiness. Oh, 
I want it! I must make no mistake. 
I mustn’t throw my chance away. I 
must hold to it when it comes. And, 
Leslie—dear Leslie—you can’t bring it 
to me. I’ve thought it all out. It’s 
not just selfishness, believe me—it’s for 
your happiness, too. You'll see it so 
when you reflect. Had I been the first 


—ah, yes! It might have been. But 
now it’s too late. Oh, I know! Fora 
time I might forget, but it would come 
—the shadow of that other woman. It 
would come and make bitter all the 
sweet. Leslie, I’m not made that way! 
I—I couldn’t bear it. And it wouldn’t 
be just to you—to her!” 

Wayland rose heavily to his feet. He 
was pale, shaken. 

“T don’t understand,” he muttered. 
“There’s something hidden in your 
words. To her? I don’t understand.” 

“The truth—the naked truth—you 
must tell it, Leslie,’ she charged him. 
“Not that it matters to me—only as 
your stanch friend—but for your sake. 
For your own sake, Leslie, do you hear? 
Tell it to me—now! The divorce—why 
was it?” 

His hands clenched and his face hard- 
ened. 

“We quarreled. It’s all I can say.” 

He strode to the window and stood 
looking out over the park; and the 
memory of his torturing ride there but 
a few hours before came back to him. 
Ethel’s eyes followed him wistfully. 
They were moist with unshed tears. 

“She’s a good woman?” The ques- 
tion barely reached him, it was so faint. 

“In the sense you mean—yes,” he an- 
swered harshly over his shoulder. 

“And you?” fainter still. 

“There was no other woman. 
Nothing of that sort.” 

“Ah!” It was a low cry, but a note 
of joy throbbed in it. 

He went on, deaf to her in his pre- 
occupation : 

“T have a temper—hell’s own when 
I’m started. I say-things, and Lil- 
lian = 

He stayed himself, and she honored 
him for it. She supplied his thought: 

“And Lillian? She nagged. Wasn’t 
it that? You were the brute and she 
was the shrew of the play. You re- 
member the lines? And you didn’t try 
to conquer your faults. You didn’t try 


No! 
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to reconcile your differences ‘for the 
good of the business.’ You were mar- 
ried, and you let the business fail be- 
cause Leslie, it was two years ago 
when you began to quarrel. She has 
learned since to control herself.” 

He wheeled sharply. 

“What are you saying?” 

There was wonder in his voice, 
amaze. He left the window and came 
over to her. 

“Sit down!” she bade him. “I’ve 
talked with her. She is here—in this 
hotel. They arrived late yesterday. Oh, 
it is wonderful how it has come about, 
all of it! That we should both happen 
to go to that play! That she should 
happen to breakfast at the next table to 
us this morning! That Aunt Martha 
should have known Mr. Ogden through 
business dealings with Uncle Steve be- 
fore his death! She spoke to him, and 
then afterward—after breakfast—Lil- 
lian came with me to this room. I 
asked her. She sat, Leslie, in the chair 
you’re now in, in the same spot. And 
we talked.” 

Wayland leaned forward, gripping 
the table edge till his nails were white. 

“You—she—talked together? Of 
me?” 

“Not at first. I wanted to measure 
her. I wanted to make sure of her. 
And—Leslie—she measured up right. 
She is as you have said—a good woman. 
She rang true. And then—then I told 
her how we stood, you and I.” 

His face grew black, and his words 
poured forth tumultuously : 

“You discussed with her—with her— 
my proffered love? My God! It’s un- 
believable! Ethel——” 

“Stop there!” The girl’s voice rang 
out like a silver bell; and it silenced 
him as if his tongue had frozen at. its 
roots. They sat thus for a breathless 
space. Then she said, speaking very 
gently : 

“Lillian has learned her lesson, Les- 


lie. Have these months taught you less 
than her?” 

He did not answer at once, and she 
waited patiently. At last: 

“Thank you,” he said simply. 
were saying?” 

“T told her,” continued Ethel, “of our 
friendship—only that. The rest is be- 
tween us. I told her that you were 
lonely, and had sought me out as one 
does a friend in time of need. I gave 
her to understand it plainly. I told 
her it was only that, nothing else. You 
see, Leslie, the truth of it was revealed 
to me in the hours of the night. I knew 
it before I questioned you. I thought 
straight, and I saw straight. I said to 
myself: ‘Unless some _ irremediable 
wrong lies between these two, why 
should they not be reconciled? It takes, 
as they said in the play, only “courage 
and horse sense.”’” She laughed 
slightly. 


“You 


“And I resolved to have it 
for you two.” 

She fell silent an instant, during 
which Wayland’s eyes never left her. 

“Lillian uttered no reproach, no word 
against you,” she proceeded. “Not one. 
She said—oh, Leslie dear—she said 
that the fault was hers!” 

The man’s attitude was rigid. Only 
his eyes gave evidence that he lived. 

“And I asked her—I was bold in my 
affection for you—I asked her if what 
had been done could be undone, would 
she, on her part——” 

“Ethel!” 

“Leslie, it’s for you to say. She’s 
proud, yet admits her wrong. Shall 
your pride trip you at the very gate of 
a happiness neither of you has yet 
known? What matters the faulty law 
that sundered you? God’s law stands 
high above it. Come back under the 
shelter of its shield. You can undo the 
wrong that has been done. Think how 
seldom—oh, how seldom!—it is per- 
mitted to us to retrace our steps. 
Leslie !” 

She went around to him and laid her 
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hand on his shoulder. His head was 
bowed on his breast. 

“IT love you,” he said in a stifled 
voice, “and you are sending me away.” 

Her free hand sought her heart, un- 
seen of him, for she stood behind his 
chair. ; 

“Dear Leslie,” she whispered, bend- 
ing over him, “there must be no sec- 
ond failure for you. Believe me, I have 
seén the truth. Just now—this little 
moment—you are blinded to it. But 
you will see it, and soon. This very 
hour! Rise up, my friend! Take the 
happiness that is waiting you. Take it 
up and hold it close—tigerishly—and 
fight for it with all your strength.” 

Wayland lifted his head. 

“You tell me to do this? To go?” 

“Yes—for she loves you still. And 
you, Leslie—ah, you love her still! Be 
just! Stand up on your feet and say 
it to me.” 

She drew back, and he got up and 
faced her, as she had bidden him. But 
his eyes were wet. 

“As God judges me,” he said, “I can’t 
tell. But I will go to her.” 


- upon her face. 


Her bosom rose in a long breath, and 
for a passing second her voice failed 
her. Then it came, strong and clear: 

“Her room is the last on the cor- 
ridor above, to the right. Go there, 
Leslie, and you will know. Go there 
in faith and hope, and with a prayer. It 
will be answered. And I—I shall love 
you both.” 

He reached out for her hands and 
folded them in his own, and drew her 
to him. His lips touched her fore- 
head, and, as they did so, a tear fell 
Then he left her. Yet 
at the door he turned and looked back, 
and she answered him with a smile that 
glorified her. 

But when he was gone, Ethel sank 
down at the table, and her head drooped 
until it lay buried in her arms. And 
like this her aunt discovered her—still 
as one whom death has taken in a 
dream. She knelt down and gathered 
the girl to her breast. 

“Child,” she murmured, “I am old, 
and I have lived. This, too, will pass 
into the yesterdays where brave .mem- 
ories dwell.” 


YOUR TALENTS 


OU are a poet, and, 


You softly spoke, 


as those dear words 
“For better and for worse,” 


You took Life’s story, writ in dullest prose, 
And lo! ’twas changed into the sweetest verse! 


You are an artist, for you came and stood 
Close by my side, and on my landscape dun 

Green trees sprang forth, bright flowers flecked the way, 
And little brooks ran sparkling in the sun. 


You are a sculptor. 


When, in your frail arms, 


God put a tiny form of earthy clay, 
You wrought with patient love a splendid man, 
Who should not fear to face his God some day. 


Maset FREER LOVERIDGE. 








the fussy little Cabrillo 

strutted down channel, bound 

on its daily voyage to Idle 

Isle, a stalwart young man, 

incased in a stiffly ironed suit, 

an imitation panama hat, and four- 

button, tan Oxford shoes, set forth on 

a tour of inspection and inventory of 
his fellow passengers. 

It was a Saturday afternoon in mid- 

dle August. The stores, offices, and 


warehouses of the city behind having 
for the slack season of dog days loosed 


a trifle their economic shackles, the 
Lilliputian liner was sunk to the gun- 
wales with clerks, bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, and shopgirls, all embarked on 
one and two-week vacations. Pale, self- 
conscious young men and women over- 
flowed the saloon and flooded the decks, 
till they seemed to merge with the flock 
of gulls that trailed the steamer down 
the bay. Their faces turned forward to 
the sea, their eyes flamed, and their 
tongues shrilled with rampant hope and 
gayety. If dull care had crept aboard 
as a stowaway, he was afraid to brave 
that happy hubbub. Every mother’s 
son and daughter had the savings of a 
year tucked away on his manly chest 
or nestled in her more intimate safety 
deposit, and, with a week of nothing to 
do but to-morrow, had lit the lamp 
of dreams, had forgotten the job, and 
was off for Idle Isle, a mere two hours 
out of port, but ten thousand leagues 
from alarm and punch clocks. 


Passing from one eager face to an- 
other, the young man pursued his in- 
spection. He moved with a bold, ques- 
tioning eye, which betokened that he 
did not expect to find any one aboard 
whom he knew, but was quite willing 
to strike up an acquaintance, if it au- 
gured agreeable companionship. 

Forward, in the saloon, he encoun- 
tered a handful of the polo and coun- 
try-club set; for Idle Isle, before its 
owners realized that the pennies of the 
poor make the millions of the rich, had 
been a most satisfactory retreat for 
“society,” and all the people who really 
mattered had not brought themselves to 
abandon the island and their cottages 
and villas even when July and August 
loosed the horde of summer Huns. 
Though the once pure isolation of Idle 
Isle had been tainted by the inrush of 
shopgirls and though sunshine, sea air, 
and sandy beach had taken on a stale 
flavor, since they yielded no special 
service to finer senses not rendered to 
the Huns, a number of society Spar- 
tans stuck with dogged stubbornness 
even through the six weeks of sum- 
mer vandalism. For consolation, they 
soothed themselves‘ with the assurance 
that, once they reached the island, 
shielded by porters and flunkies, they 
could scurry to their villas or the com- 
paratively exclusive Cliff Inn. 

Nevertheless, to be forced to take a 
Saturday-afternoon boat in middle Au- 
gust, with the inevitable mess of coun- 
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ter jumpers and what not, was black 
martyrdom, and the unfortunates 
aboard the Cabrillo had, by some mis- 
fortune, missed the morning boat. 
Face to face.with this two-hour or- 
deal, the little cluster of human orchids 
had shrunk to the best refuge the 
steamer offered, and, huddled there in 
chilly aloofness, were suffering with 
well-bred misery. 

If, in their acute anguish, as the 
crush of mere amateur idlers pressed 
too near, their sensitive souls revealed 
their distress, this tiny mote but in- 
tensified the radiance of the general 
gladness. Certainly it cast no shadow 
on the genial complacency of the young 
man with the tan four-button Oxfords. 
He stopped, it is true, and surveyed the 
party with candid disapproval. The 
studied slouchiness of attire that these 
fashionable young men and women af- 
fected did not suit his taste. He gave 
a self-satisfied look over his own spick- 
and-span outfit and turned to retrace 
his way to the stern. It was there he 
had noticed two very likely blondes. 

With both the polo set and the clerk- 
and+bookkeeper crowd, the young fel- 
low was obviously an outsider. This 
he seemed to admit without antago- 
nism. Conceding a superiority to the 
clerks, he proclaimed: 

“Here I am—a well-set-up mechanic, 
- who draws down his thirty dollars a 
week. I realize you eighteen-dollar-a- 
week sports have it on me when it 
comes to drapery. But I’m a good 
chap, at that. All I need is a congenial 
lad with enough coin to hold up his 
end, and a pretty girl to help spend my 
money.” 

Not that he was the least apologetic 
for his vacation outfit. He prided him- 
self that he had: rigged himself out 
right for the occasion. He viewed with 
particular satisfaction those four-but- 
ton tan Oxfords. It was as much to 
display these to the admiring passen- 
gers as to inspect his fellows that he 


had gone forth on his stroll. He ad- 
mired that buy. The shoes had been 
suggested by a dapper clerk, who had 
vouched that they were the season’s 
sensation in footgear. 3 

Having reached an easy hailing dis- 
tance of the fair-tressed beauties, he 
leaned against a post, and, removing 
his panama, rubbed complacently his 
neck-shaven, accurately rounded hair 
cut. Already half a dozen other young 
men were gravitating about the golden- 
tressed pair, and he determined to make 
a choice immediately. 

“Gold digger,” he muttered, and 
veered away from his first selection. 

The other girl filled the full measure 
of his requirements. She was a tall, 
superb creature, pleasing, if haughty, 
in her aristocratic beayty. The more 
he studied her, the more she seemed a 
being apart from the shopgirls and 
stenographers about her. She showed 
that she felt it, though not by the mis- 
ery ‘of the martyrs at the other end 
of the saloon. She had just withdrawn 
into the august recesses of herself. It 
was her insistent grace that proclaimed 
her quality. Her white suit—modish, 
though the least obtrusive of any near 
—her correctly smart hat and neat 
white pumps cast about her a taboo. In 
striking contrast beside her sat a timid, 
slender shopgirl. 

Truly a daring move to attempt an 
acquaintanceship with this superlative 
being! Her admirer felt misgivings 
about it, but he reminded himself of the 
democracy of true aristocracy concern- 
ing which he had read somewhere or 
other. Moreover, he was on his vaca- 
tion, and for what was vacation but 
adventure, and what was better adven- 
ture than companionship with a real 
lady? Carefully maneuvering until he 
was near her, he looked her directly 
in the eyes, with a smile of good-fel- 
lowship. 

“You ain’t getting seasick?” he ven- 
tured, by way of beginning pleasantly. 
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His method was wrong. He realized 
it instantly, as two clear, steady eyes 
dropped slowly and _ dispassionately 
from the rim of his pseudo-panama 
down the length of his stalwart six feet, 
till they paused with contempt on his 
tan, four-button Oxfords. That lying 
shoe clerk had bilked him! The shoes 
were atrocities—things to be sold to 
hicks only! Her cold, appraising eyes 
condemned them as they lifted and 
stared by him unseeingly out through 
the windows of the saloon. 

“The up and down, with the loud 
pedal on the down,” he laughed nerv- 
ously. 

She did not seem to hear him. She 
did not even give him one not-that-kin’- 
of-girl look. Having surveyed him, she 
found him impossible. She arose, and, 
with what he felt was a shudder, moved 
away from him over toward a dapper 
young fellow in white flannels, obvi- 
ously one of her class. The necktie and 
silk hose of this young man matched in 
a delicate shade of wistaria, and he 
wore, not four-button “hick” shoes, but 
white buckskin ties. The young me- 
chanic flushed. He itched to rip off 
those tan atrocities and hurl them into 
the ocean. 

“Good Lord! Am I dolled up as bad 
as that?” he sighed, and looked up, half 
abashed, half laughing, to meet the 
sympathetic eyes of the shopgirl. 

“I didn’t mean anything fresh,” he 
apologized to her. “Just figured all of 
us were going to the island in the same 
boat for the same thing; which I dope 
it out is something different from what 
we get all the other days of the year 
back there.” 

He indicated the city. 
nodded understandingly. 

“That ought to make us all sort of 
friendly,” he went on, much encour- 
aged by her manner. “We can all be 
sociable, even if we ain’t been inter- 
duced. How d’you feel about it?” 

“Just that way,” she chirped prompt- 
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The girl 


ly. “You got it right first time. Doing 
something different from whatchu got 
to do most of the time, and doing it 
just a short time—that’s vacation.” 

He looked at her with enlivening in- 
terest. She was a pretty, appealing 
affair, and likable, too, even if she did 
not have the style of the princess who 
had thrown him down. He was sure 
she was sweet and kind, and her eyes 
vouched for an intelligence and an un- 
derstanding as quick as her sympathy. 

“You bet that’s vacation!” he agreed 
enthusiastically. “As for being stand- 
offish, you can keep from knowing peo- 
ple at home.” ¥ 

The corners of her mouth curled up 
in a quaint smile. He stole a side 
glance at his lost goddess. Her fea- 
tures were cold stone. Back darted his 
eyes and thoughts to the face of the 


-shopgirl, alive as a rose. 


“An interduction is better if you ’tend 
to it yourself,” he observed. “I’m Jim 
Cole, a pretty good pattern maker. I 
get my thirty per every week of the 
year.” 

He paused significantly. 
“Mary Dean,” she answered. 
at the Ville. Suits and cloaks.” 

“That’s about enough shop talk for 
us,” Jim stipulated. “We’re through 
with shop for two long weeks.” 

“One week is my limit,” Mary inter- 
posed. 

Jim looked his sympathy. 

“Hard luck! But we'll make that 
one week worth two,” he cried. “Come! 
Let’s go on deck and count the fish.” 

Mary rose obediently, and, Jim gath- 
ering up her wicker suit case, they 
plunged forth into the whip of the 
breeze. 

Carlisle wrote a volume to tell so- 
ciety it was founded on clothes. In a 
primary-school copy book Jim used to 
trace this philosophy in six words: 
“Birds of a feather flock together,” and 
a suit of white flannels, abetted by a 
pair of proper Oxford shoes, exempli- 


“Clerk 
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fied this truth for him in the time it 
took the Cabrillo to run from the Point 
Firmin breakwater to Idle Isle. As he 
and Mary joined the parade of pas- 
sengers up the gangway, who should 
move ahead of him but his queenly 
blonde, escorted by the young chap of 
the white Oxford shoes? 

“You go to the inn, Miss Terring- 
ton?” Jim heard him ask. But he asked 
as if the answer were already known. 

“Certainly. And you, Mr. Ger- 
vaise?” she responded. 

“My quarters are engaged there. 
Ah! Here is the motor bus.” 

A little wistfully, Jim watched the 
pair stow themselves into the hotel 
equipage and gaze languidly at the 
clerks and shopgirls who trundled with 
their luggage up the pier. 

“Are you going to the hotel?” Jim 
asked Mary. 

“I should say not!” she ejaculated. 
“My bank account won’t stand it.” 

“I thought I’d like to play swell for 
a week,” he answered slowly. ‘You 
know I got a hefty roll, Mary, and if 
you 

“It’s tent city for mine,” she inter- 
rupted firmly. “It suits my pocketbook 
and it fits my duds.” 

“Tent city sounds good to me,” he 
replied quickly. “Like one of those 
sheltering-palm places where folks sing 
spoony songs and pick dinner off a 
tree.” 

“So it does!” 
him a shrewd look. 
of loafers don’t know 
means.” 

The hotel motor bus wheeled arro- 
gantly away, crowding the common 
herd to the edge of the pier; and: Jim, 
swinging a suit case in each hand, fol- 
lowed along with Mary. 

Wise men have never definitely de- 
termined the alchemy of vacation. They 
have given us no analyses to show why 
this chap will toil two weeks over a 
scraggly lawn of a _ thousand-dollar 


She laughed, flipping 
“Only that gang 
what vacation 


home and return to his job, refreshed 
and sure that he has enjoyed himself 
to his heart’s content, while another fel- 
low will spend two thousand dollars on 
a six-month ramble through. Europe 
and come back to be sent to a sani- 
tarium. Yes, and rest and vacation 
are often confounded. They are not 
one. The poor devil who must use his 
vacation to rest a worked-down body 
or worn-out nerves does not get a vaca- 
tion. He takes treatment. Yet, vague 
as are the constituents of vacation, the 
highest common factor is companion- 
ship, and the best companionship, as 
every one knows, reduces the world’s 
population to two. Given a world of 
idleness and the component parts of 
courtship, and throw them into any 
surroundings whatsoever, and you have 
the only vacation that ever fulfills its 
promise. 

Jim and Mary, amateur idlers, it is 
true, produced as happy a specimen of 
genuine vacation as life permits human 
beings to know. They were very com- 
fortable and very contented in the ple- 
beian quarters of the tent city. Jim 
never gazed up at Cliff Inn and sighed 
for the foregone high life of his 
dreams; for Mary had developed a 
charm that would have soothed him for 
the loss of a dozen blond beauties. The 
only shadow was Mary’s fleeting one 
week and its warning that they must 
pursue their pleasures with winged feet. 
Jim, sensing that Mary was trying to 
eke a vacation on short funds, was an 
open-handed gallant. His extrava- 
gances frightened Mary, but he would 
squander in full blast of her protests. 

“I’ve been a tightwad for a year, 
kiddo,” he chuckled, “and this is the an- 
swer. I’m Jack, off the whaler, and, 
believe me, the band’s going to play 
some !” 

“But you don’t have to throw money 
to the birds to have a good time,” she 
cautioned. 


“Dunno. Never tried feeding the 
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birds before :to have a good time, but 
I’m liking it now. Anyhow, we won't 
waste time with cash-register chatter. 
This is vacation time.” 

Carefree as surf birds, they frolicked 
about Idle Isle. In the morning, as 
was fashionable, they sported in the 
bay. Of afternoons they explored the 
rocky shore line and discovered a per- 
fect retreat for quiet conversations 
hard by the lighthouse, a retreat that 
had been discovered by ten thousand 
similar pairs of explorers set loose by 
vacation times. At night they danced 
in the pavilion where a boiler-shop or- 
chestra whaled out tango tunes for “a 
jitney a trot.” 

They were ever sufficient unto them- 
selves. That Mary was a finer pal than 
Jim’s wildest hopes for his vacation 
had pictured, he told her a hundred 
times a day. At which she would. re- 
mind him, with a queer smile, that sea 
air made young men reckless. But Jim 
was right. Mary, in spite of her sim- 
ple frocks, had full title to the pride 
with which Jim attended her about the 
beach. 

Though the poor enjoy the luxury of 
uncensored emotions, they have no mo- 
nopoly on courtship. Up at Cliff Inn, 
by Sunday night, Miss Terrington and 
Mr. Gervaise had lapsed decorously 
into “Genevieve” and “Augustus.” 

“Of course, this twosing is utterly 
plebeian,” Genevieve complained, as 
the pair sat in a sequestered corner 
of the hotel veranda. “I don’t know 
how to excuse our pick-up meeting.” 

“Why excuse anything so nice?’ 
Augustus asked daringly. 

At this philosophy they laughed joy- 
ously. 

“Isn't it strange,” whispered Augus- 
tus, awed by his discovery, “that we 
have never met, though we know so 
many of the same people of the right 
sort? The world is large, after all.” 

“Yes. But then all my winters have 
been spent at a New York finishing 


, 


school and my summers in Europe,” 
she explained. 

“And my winters at college,” he ob- 
served. “Yale. Senior year.” 

“How nice! You must have me up 
for the Harvard game. I know slathers 
of Harvard fellows. Remember, New 
York hasn’t finished me yet, when you 
go back to college.” 

“Deed I won't!” he promised ec- 
statically. “I'll have you up for ~ 

“You mean the promenade week, 
she gurgled delightedly. “But we'll 
have to get properly introduced first.” 

“T’'ll hunt up old Mutual Friend and 
get the job done.” 

“You must. Because, when mamma 
comes, you vanish, and I expect her 
on any boat. She leaves just as soon 
as she can get away from father. Then 
I must be a very proper person.” 

They really were nice young things, 
in spite of their expensive rearing. 
Any one who saw and heard them 
would concede it. They did not, it is 
true, take to vacation with the careless 
freedom of Mary and Jim. But it was 
not their privilege to reveal their mu- 
tual liking as frankly. What if their 
chatter was stilted? What if they dared 
not abandon themselves to unconven- 
tional excursions? Caste carries with 
it responsibilities that must be re- 
spected, even when caste plays: plebeian. 
Beneath their polished exteriors Gene- 
vieve and Augustus thrilled with the 
pulse of youth as sincerely as Mary 
and Jim, and perchance more exqui- 
sitely. 

Early each morning they met with 
repressed gladness, and they parted 
late at night with subdued sighs. Often 
during the day they strolled along the 
beach, where Genevieve would trace 
cryptic characters in the damp sand 
with her lace sunshade, and Augustus 
was very clever at deciphering senti- 
mental meanings from them. Again, 
they would seek sanctuary from clerks 
and stenographers far up the shore, 


” 
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and, arraying themselves among the 
rocks in sweet, unconscious imitation 
of a midsummer magazine-cover de- 
sign, would converse—of house parties, 
theaters, dinners, balls, and “the right 
sort of people” both knew. At the 
midweek dance at the hotel, they 
tripped a few measures, but quickly re- 
tired to the more delectable society of 
themselves. 

“We might meet somebody who 
knows us, and then what?” gasped 
Genevieve. 

Driven by this danger, they hunted 
their pleasures amid the amusements of 
the tent citizens. Love is a great lev- 
eler. They even ventured into the 
dance pavilion. Jim noticed them, 
with a start of surprise that such lofty 
beings should descend to a common, 
commercial institution, which de- 
manded its nickel before you danced. 

“What do you know about that?” 
he whispered to Mary. “Daring to 
come into this joint for a nickel tango!” 

It was during a most plebeian rush 
about the ticket seller that Jim, de- 
termining to get a dash of swell society 
for his vacation, after all, edged close 
to Augustus. 

“I'd like to speak to you a minute, 
old man,” he said, taking Augustus by 
the elbow and leading him to one side. 

Augustus wheeled, fearful that he 
had been recognized in such compro- 
mising circumstances; but, seeing that 
Jim was not even a remote acquaint- 
ance, he stared at him coldly. 

“I spoke to your lady friend coming 
over on the boat,” Jim explained, “and 
I don’t think she got me right. Thought 
I was fresh, and I just wanted to be 
sociable.” 

Augustus smiled loftily. 

“I’m sure Miss Terrington has for- 
gotten the incident,” he replied. 

Jim’s lips twitched, and he examined 
Augustus curiously. 

“I don’t want her to forget it,” he 
answered vigorously. “And I don’t 


want her to think I’m fresh. What I 
want is to square myself, and that’s 
where you can help. Just to show you 
I’m all right, I'll knock you down to 
the best little girl on the island.” 

With a masterful show of good-fel- 
lowship, he hustled Augustus over to 
Mary. From the manner of the ele- 
gant young fellow, it is probable that 
Augustus would have preferred to 
forego the honor of the introduction, 
but Jim hurled him into it. Augustus 
stood an embarrassed captive, at a loss 
what to do and say. As Genevieve, 
however, was dangling near, he took 
his enforced friends to her and com- 
pleted the amenities. 

Genevieve showed that she. was a 
thoroughbred. She bowed to Jim as 
if she had never laid eyes on him, and 
greeted Mary with a gracious superior- 
ity that at once charmed and put the 
shopgirl in her right place. Neverthe- 
less, a chill threatened. Whereupon, 
Jim promptly proposed a dance to 
Genevieve, and, without waiting for 
her acceptance, thrust a half dozen 
dance tickets into Augustus’ fist and 
bore his lady off to the dance floor. 
Amazed and docile, Augustus paired 
with Mary. 

Jim was out to make an impression. 
He had horned into real society, and 
he intended to make the most of it. 
Genevieve was a sedate dancer, Jim 
discovered from the jump. So, cau- 
tious as an outclassed boxer, he tem- 
pered his steps to her precise measures ; 
and he acquitted himself well, he in- 
formed Mary, when he returned to her 
for the next dance. 

“But she hasn’t any pep,” he con- 
fided. “I guess that’s society, unless 
you’re one of them bohemian birds.” 

Nevertheless, he and Augustus, dur- 
ing the evening, continued to exchange 
partners. Even Genevieve, now that 
she had made the plunge inte democ- 
racy, seemed to find exhilaration in it; 
and. when Jim lured her into a few 
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fancy steps, her languid reserve slipped 
from her. Augustus, too, looked as if 
he had enjoyed the evening when the 
orchestra sobbed a good-night hesita- 
tion. 

“Like swell friends?” Mary asked 
quizzically, as she and Jim threaded the 
aisles of the canvas city to their tents. 

“Queer birds, eh?” he responded, 
with a shrug. “But it takes all kinds 
of people to make a world and a vaca- 
tion.” 

“But do you suppose they really 
enjoy it?” 

“What?” asked Jim, looking at her 
narrowly. 

‘Vacation,’ 
ously. 

“Why not? 
thing different. 
at it.” 

Thus a cat may not only look at a 
king, but scratch. 

The orthodox spot for last nights 
on Idle Isle is Padre Point, the rocks 
beneath the lighthouse. It was inevi- 
table that Mary and Jim should wan- 
der there to keep vigil over her dying 
vacation. The great revolving lamp 
was fanning the straits before them, 
but it was wasted industry, for only a 
blind pilot could have run afoul under 
that clear sky. Yet the great shaft of 
light swung on steadily, even monoto- 
nously, from north to south, from south 
to north, revealing from time to time 
sail craft flitting like giant moths over 
the sea. 

“The meanest thing in the world is 
the last day of vacation,” Jim blurted 
resentfully. 

“Its. wea.” 


she answered humor- 


If they’re doing some- 
But they’re plumbers 


replied softly. 


Mary 
“Good-by, summer, with the summer 
in full swing.” 

Across the straits, like a milky way, 


The 
with 


the lights of the city twinkled. 
pair studied them in_ silence, 
thoughts of the year to come. 

“Back again to the same old thing,” 
grumbled Jim. 


Mary shivered, but she said warmly: 

“What an ugly, unthankful thought 
for the end of my vacation! I won't 
have it, Jim.” 

“You're right,” he answered quickly. 
“We've just as good times ahead as 
behind us. Getting off the job ain’t all 
of vacation. Vacation is what you let 
other people make it. You and I are 
going to have a heap of good times 
back in the city.” 

Mary was silent. 

“I’m not going to let you drop me,” 
he ejaculated. 

“You'll forget me quickly enough,” 
she said nervously. 

“Yes, I shall!” he retorted ironically. 
“Catch me! We've got a lot of things 
unfinished.” 

“T haven’t much time for playing, 
Jim.” 

“How so? 
double shift.” 

“T have a sick mother,” she faltered, 
“and—and two little sisters—and 
things. That doesn’t leave me much 
time for myself.” 

“Lord, that’s tough! But you'll be 
able to get loose now and then. I'll 
take the whole family with us or hire 
anurse. I must—I got to see you, kid.” 

“Yes,” she answered weakly. 
“Maybe. But pshaw, Jim!” she added 
quickly. “You'll forget all about me 
next week by the end of your vacation.” 

“Forget you?” laughed Jim. “That’s 
the most foolish remark you ever made. 
Besides, there ain’t going to be any next 
week for Jim. Once upon a time I may 
have dreamed something about a next 
week, but that was before you laid 
down the one-week limit. When you 
beat it to-morrow, you couldn’t hold 
me here with an anchor.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Jim.” 

“What do you mean foolish?” 

“Spoiling your vacation for me.” 

“Wouldn’t have been any vacation 
without you,” he replied, with a growl. 
“Couldn’t be any with you gone.” 


They don’t work you 
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“That’s nice of you, Jim, to.say. But 
you'll find plenty of vacation after I’m 
gone. Fishing and things. It’ll set you 
right for the job.” 

“Huh! Fishing and things!” he 
sneered. “No. Vacation ends for me 
when it ends for you. I made up my 
mind to that long ago. That’s why I 
put on double pressure.” 

“It has been a dear week, Jim.” 

“T hope so, kid. I want you to feel 
that way, ‘cause you’ve come—to mean 
a lot a 

“Danger signals. Red light and tor- 
pedoes,” Mary interrupted nervously. 
“You're getting on the main track.” 

“T mean to. I’m talking straight.” 

Jim’s eyes were big and serious. 

“Don’t do it, Jim,” she whispered. 
“Just remember that moonshine and 
vacation feeling run wild at the sea- 
shore.” 

Jim tried to look into her eyes, but 
she kept them in the shadow. 

“Lord, I guess you’re right,” he re- 
plied, with a dry laugh. “A fellow has 
a crust to get serious on thirty per. 
I apologize.” 

“Don’t apologize, Jim.” 

“Say, Mary, I might do better than 
thirty in time.” 

“I’m sure you will. 
make any difference.” 

Jim looked out to sea moodily. 

“Lord, we can afford to feel in love 
just once for to-night,” he said firmly, 
turning to her. “This is our last night.” 

Mary drew away. Jim was cut to 
the heart. 

“I didn’t think you disliked me, 
Mary,” he cried. 

“Tt’s not that,” she half sobbed, and 
laid her hand on his arm. 

Jim smothered it with his big paw. 

“There, there, don’t let me bother 
you,” he said soothingly. “We mustn’t 
close our vacation with any sob stuff.” 

“We won't,” she replied firmly. “But 
you must promise to fill out your vaca- 
tion.” 


But that can’t 


“We might as well end that argument 
right now,” Jim said, running his finger 
into his vest pocket. “There can’t be 
any next week for me. What coin I 
hadn’t blown in I got rid of this morn- 
ing on this piece of junk,” he explained, 
drawing forth a ring that sparkled vig- 
orously in the moonlight. 

“Oh, Jim, poor, dear boy!” Mary 
cried, as she saw the jewel. , 

“Tt’s not an engagement ring—noth- 
ing like that,” he said awkwardly. “Just 
something to remember our vacation 
by. A souvenir.” 

“TI can’t take it,” she protested. “I 
won’t let you squander your hard- 
earned money on me. It isn’t right.” 

“Thunder! It didn’t spend me much. 
It ain’t a real diamond. My roll 
wouldn’t stand the gaff of a swell ring.” 

Mary smiled through tears, with ten- 
der amusement. 

“But it is high-class phony,” he con- 
tinued earnestly. ‘The Armenian at 
the junk joint swore that only a dia- 
mond cutter could tell it was phony, 
and it’s fourteen-carat gold. Anyhow, 
it set me back sixteen bucks. Let me 
wish it on, kid.” 

She laid her fingers on his hand. 

“It won’t mean nothing exactly,” he 
said, as he slipped the ring on her fin- 
ger. “Though it oughtn’t to be hard 
to guess my wish. It needn’t mean 
anything, if back in the city we don’t 
team well. But just now, Mary,” he 
went on huskily, “I can’t let you go 
without telling you—I couldn't love you 
more.” 

Mary lifted her face. Tears glis- 
tened on her eyelashes, and Jim, fold- 
ing her in his arms, kissed her cold lips. 

At this momentous minute, amid the 
rocks on the other side of the light- 
house, Genevieve was whispering plain- 
tively: 

“Isn’t it horrid? Mother has written 
that she cannot leave father, and that 
I must come home to-morrow on the 
evening boat.” 
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“You must leave?” sighed Augustus. 
“Well, I’m scheduled Monday: for a 
house party up in the mountains. If 
you're leaving, I guess I might as 
well go.” 

The sigh of Augustus was a master- 
piece of forlornness looking forward to 
a week of ennui. 

“We've had a bully time,” he fal- 
tered. “I hate to see it end. But we'll 
sure renew it in the city.” 

His hand sought a mate and found 
her; and Augustus and Genevieve snug- 
gled. 

That Sunday-evening boat from Idle 
Isle is a relentless bird of prey. She 
snatches sportsmen from their sport, 
kidnaps husbands from the bosoms of 
their families, and tears sweethearts 
asunder, to bear them back to the busi- 
ness of Monday morning. Most fiend- 
ish of all, on late August Sundays, she 
swoops the clerks and shopgirls off the 
island in scores and drags them, like 


the old sacrifices of Athens to Mino- 
taur, over the straits to another tread- 
mill year of the job. A grumpy voyage 


she makes. The only willing traveler 
is the little steamer herself. Yet as 
, soon as she docks in the city’s harbor, 
her sullen captives press pell-mell up 
the gangway and rush for the boat 
trains, as if getting back to the city 
were the only worth-while thing in the 
world. 

Mary and Jim straggled from the 
Cabrillo with the more deliberate pas- 
sengers. Ahead of them, the white 
outing garb of Genevieve and Augus- 
tus, not so smart and fresh as on the 
outbound voyage, struggled for dis- 
tinction in the stampede for the trains, 
only to be engulfed in the mélée at the 
entrance to the cars. Following quietly, 
Jim and Mary found seats in the last 
coach, and, with a show of cheerful- 
ness, began the ride from the harbor. 
Jim chattered busily. Yet not half of 
what he wanted to tell Mary, and none 


of the promises he had hoped to wring 
from her, seemed to have been accom- 
plished when the train jerked them into 
the terminal depot. 

They stood at the bustling entrance 
of the station. Mary gave him her 
hand. 

“Let me take you home in a taxi,” 
Jim insisted. 

Mary shook her head with a finality 
he knew he could not shake. 

“You'll meet me to-morrow night?” 
he pleaded. 

“If I can,” she whispered. 
don’t wait. Good-by, Jim.” 

Her fingers slipped .limply from his 
hand, and she joined the stream of 
pedestrians. Perplexed, Jim watched 
her face drift up the street, like a blos- 
som tossed on the surf, and vanish 
amid the lights of the city’s night. 


“But 


October had noised in with its hub- 
bub of fall shopping. At the entrance 
of the Ville de Fashion, a neat young 
man, bearing under his arm a black 
leather wallet such as carries our lit- 
tle first-of-the-month remembrances, 
veered and darted into the store. 
Caught by a rush of bargain buyers, 
he was bustled up the main aisle and 
cast by an eccentric swirl against the 
glove counter. Clinging to it, he an- 
chored himself face to face with an 
alert-eyed blonde, attired in the black 
livery of the saleslady. 

“Genevieve!” he gasped, and added, 
with a grin, “How’s that New York 
finishing school ?” 

“Fine as Yale, Augustus,’ 
torted, with a toss of her head. 

“Cut the ‘Augustus’ stuff, kiddo,” he 
answered, with a sheepish look. “Frank 
Brown, at your service, ma’am.” 

“You can serve ‘Genevieve’ plain 
‘Mame.’” 

Then they both laughed heartily. 

“Wasn’t it great while it lasted?” 
cried Frank. 


> 


she re- 
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“The best ever!” she replied en- 
thusiastically. 

“Mame sounds as good to me as 
Genevieve. Gotta date to-night?” 

Mame’s expression was noncommit- 
tal. 

“Lacey’s at seven,” Frank specified. 
“We'll take in the movies.” 

They were married in a month and 
went to live in a four-room flat, fur- 
nished on the installment plan, forty- 
five minutes from Frank’s job. Little 
Augustus was born in due time, and 
the Browns forthwith opened a savings 
account to send him to Yale. 


From the beginning of the dinner 
dance at the country club, Freddie 
Sears had been more than usually en- 
grossed with his liquor. Freddie was 
a famous big-game killer, grillroom 
golfer, and poloist. Having inherited 
ten million dollars, that could not be 
better invested, he was successfully 
converting a decent young fellow into a 
fleshy, rapidly aging sot. Six months 
since, he had migrated to the sunset 
coast as the finest spot in the world 
to loaf with honor. Turning from his 
drink long enough to make out his 
neighbor at the bar, he stared at him 
fixedly. 

“Div Saxon, hello!” he cried. 

The man addressed, startled, looked 


around and shook hands with Freddie 
warmly. 

“When did, you join our sunbeam 
colony?” Freddie demanded. “But 
that’s imm-material just now. Come. 
I need you.” 

He led the way uncertainly, but with 
firm purpose, into the ballroom and up 
to a fashionable young woman. 

“This is Dave Saxon, Mary. Div, 
my wife,” he tolled off, with forced ex- 
actitude. ‘Li'l’ ole classmate and club- 
mate—that’s what Div is, Mary.” 

The wife and the classmate bowed 
formally. 

“He dances,” Freddie announced. 
“Used to be keen about it. I can’t keep 
up these trot stunts, Div. Takes a Rus- 
sian dancer. Makes it rather hard on 
Mary. We’re not in the swim yet with 
the native sunfish x 

“Shall we dance, Mrs. Sears?” the 
classmate cut in dutifully. 

The pair glided away, and Freddie, 
with a glow of satisfaction for service 
performed,’ returned to the bar. 

“Life scorns vacation. It’s always 
on the job spoiling our dearest deceits,” 
said Mrs. Freddie Sears. “You can’t 
take chances with a total stranger but 
what he turns out to be a mere million- 
aire. I’ll send back that phony ring, 
Vacation Jim, before some expert mis- 
takes it for a diamond.” 





















































THE FLIGHTS OF “FRANCOIS 
¥ VICTOR ROUSSEAU 


THE GENERAL’S KNAVE TRAP 


HAVE read Grotius on inter- 
national law, and many other 
authorities, ancient and mod- 
ern, but there is one point 
on which I have been able 

to find no commentary, and that is this: 
Whether or no, in the view of the most 
learned authorities, it is a violation of 
duty to one’s country, or an infringe- 
ment of the rights of neutrals, to em- 
brace the ladies of an inimical nation. 

And I confess that when, having been 
transferred to the right wing of our 
armies, operating upon the border of 
Alsace, I ascertained that the red lips 
of pretty Fraulein Schmidt were invit- 
ing, I rackéd my brains for legal in- 
terpretations only a little while, and 
then, only the said fraulein’s 
lips——— 

Well, 
all true 


seeing 
forgiven, as well as 
who have sinned 
in the same fashion. Certainly St. Die 
had no sweeter girl than Fraulein 
Schmidt. She had been engaged as 
governess by a wealthy wine maker and 
vineyard owner, by name Homard, and, 
after the war broke out, when the chil- 
dren were sent to the care of an aunt 
in Paris, Monsieur and Madame 
Homard took Hilda Schmidt under 
their protection, because she had no- 
where to go. As an Alsatian, and thus 
both French and German, she must 


may I be 
Frenchmen 


necessarily be a suspect in either 
country. 

The old vine grower’s faith in her 
was absolute, and, with a fine chivalry, 
he refused to listen to the warnings of 
his neighbors that she might be secretly 
in touch with the German forces. 

The fine old farmhouse on the out- 
skirts of St. Die, situated among acres 
of vines, attracted my atterition the first 
time I flew over it. I dropped to earth, 
saluted monsieur, and quaffed a beaker 
in honor of his health. I drank to his 
lady; and when the old man, grown 
hospitable, invited me within, I drank 
to Hilda Schmidt. ‘ 

The look in her eyes, which I could 
quite well interpret, made me decide 
that my scouting duties should carry 
me there again, even if it became neces- 
sary to divert an army corps. I went 
three or four times. In short, when I 
was with Hilda, I was upon the point 
of becoming Alsatian; and when I was 
away, I was in favor of forcibly con- 
verting her into a citizeness of my own 
nation by the process known as mar- 
riage by capture. 

Picture, then, my dismay when, on 
the occasion of my fifth visit, I found 
before the big door, seated in his ma- 
chine and drinking from a cup that 
Hilda held to his lips, a certain Zucker, 
one of our corps of volunteer aviators, 
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also Alsatian, and a man whom I had 
never trusted. He grinned as I got 
out of my machine. 

“So, Monsieur L’Anglois, you have 
found thé honey as well as we other 
bees,” he said. 

“Do you call me a bee in insult, Mon- 
sieur Zucker?” I demanded, aghast to 
see the smile upon Hilda’s face. For 
if there is one thing that I consider 
unpardonable, it is unfaithfulness in 
love. 

“Oh, no, Monsieur L’Anglois!” re- 
plied Zucker. “It is in praise; in praise 
of your ability and industry to learn— 
and to reveal.” 

“Monsieur Zucker, your tone is less 
amiable than your words,” I retorted, 
trying to unravel his meaning. 

I was boiling over with indignation, 
but Hilda’s treachery obsessed my mind 
and made Zucker’s meaning doubtful. 
Hilda Schmidt ran between us. 

“No quarreling, gentlemen,” she 
said. “Let me bring you a glass of 
wine, Monsieur L’Anglois. And you 
again, Monsieur Zucker.” 

“No, thank you, fraulein,” answered 
Zucker. “I must be going. Alas, my 
duties are not altogether of the same 
nature as those of my comrade, Mon- 
sieur L’Anglois.” 

While I was pondering over this, he 
rose into the air and flew back toward 
our encampment, leaving me humiliated 
and crestfallen. And it required a good 
deal of explanation from Hilda Schmidt 
before she made me believe that Zucker 
meant nothing to her. 

“Listen to me, Francois,” she said, 
placing her hands in mine and looking 
me in the eyes in that serious way she 
had, “on my honor, I care nothing for 
this Monsieur Zucker. He has been 
here once—twice. But he is nothing 
at all to me, and you—you are a great 
deal more.” 

With that confession, she was away 
like the wind, leaving me upon the 
threshold, pulling my mustaches and 


smiling in what had scant reason to 
exist—complacency. How a pretty 
woman can fool the wisest of us men! 

Our right wing had remained inac- 
tive in front of Belfort so long that 
our men were growing mutinous for 
fighting. The Germans were in force 
beyond the border, and between Bel- 
fort, St. Die, and Colmar, in a triangle 
of wood and vineyard, uhlans and 
cuirassiers scouted and engaged in daily 
skirmishes, while Taube and Bleriot, 
Zeppelin and monoplane, disputed the 
supremacy of the air. 

That we were soon to move on Col- 
mar, to retake the city, was an open 
secret. Day after day we chafed at the 
delay, and our tempers were none too 
even. However, even a soldier’s desire 
for active service did not seem to me 
an adequate reason why I should be 
ostracized by the aviators’ mess. For, 
of the four and twenty members of our 
volunteer unit, twenty-two greeted me 
in the curtest manner, and one veiled 
his hostility with double-edged cour- 
tesies—that one being Zucker. 

You know how skillfully a man may 
be ostracized without his having tan- 
gible reason for affront. I suffered 
for a whole week before I collared old 
Boulanger, the dean of our corps, one 
morning. 

“Now, Monsieur Boulanger, you will 
tell me what offense I have committed 
against the mess,” I said. 

The old fellow looked at me uncom- 
fortably. 

“Nothing—nothing, Monsieur L’An- 
glois,” he said. 

“My friend Boulanger,” I returned, 
“unless you inform me, by virtue of old 
friendship, I will smash your thick head 
down into that wine cask of yours.” 

He hesitated, and then he took me 
by the arm. 

“L’Angiois,” he said, looking at me 
earnestly, “it is said that you are ac- 
quainted with a pretty German girl at 
St. Die.” 
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“T am,” I returned. “What then? 
Are we not under orders to make ac- 
quaintances among the country folk to 
further our knowledge? As for that, 
if only the rest of you had seen her— 
the devil! A beauty, Boulanger! Come, 
I will take you with me, and let us test 
your stoicism.” 

“You do wrong to jest, L’Anglois,” 
answered the old man. “Do you not 
know the reason of our delay this side 
of the boundary? That every move- 
ment of our troops becomes known to 
the enemy and meets with a counter- 
movement on their part?” 

I stared at him for a moment, and 
then I grew white-hot with indignation. 

“So,” I cried, “you take me to be a 
traitor, do you?” 

“L’Anglois,” he answered sadly, “in 
every corps of men. leagued together 
for a cause there has been one traitor, 
ever since the Last Supper. One of 
our corps is betraying us.” 

I burst out laughing. 

“Now I understand!” I cried. “Poor 
Monsieur Zucker is mad with jealousy. 
So he has spread this story about me, 
has he? Very well, we shall see!” 

Even then it did not enter my head 
that Zucker had made me out a traitor 
in order to divert suspicion from him- 
self. That any of us volunteers could 
betray France seemed unbelievable to 
me then. 

I am sure that I convinced the old 
man, but he went off shaking his head, 
and, while I was meditating what I 
should do to clear myself to the corps 
in this affair, which I hardly took seri- 
ously, I received a summons to the 
headquarters of General Paul Pau. 

The old veteran, who had lost one 
arm in the Franco-Prussian War, stood 
beside the little table in his tent, looking 
at me with benignity. He was the idol 
of our soldiers; in looking on him one 
seemed to see an incarnation of the 
France of old. I was greatly moved to 
think that he should have summoned 
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me to perform what must be some con- 
fidential mission. Evidently the lying 
rumor of our mess had never, reached 
the ears of the old man, whose reputa- 
tion was that of a mingling of the ser- 
pent and the dove. 

“L’Anglois,” said the hero, “you 
have been specially commended to me 
for intrepidity by General Joffre.” 

“Alas, no!” I returned. “I am, as a 
matter of fact, a coward, mon général, 
although, more by accident than other- 
wise, I have acquired a reputation . 

The old man held up his hand for 
silence. 

“You have acquired a reputation for 
discernment,” he said. “As you prob- 
ably know, we are daily expecting the 
order to advance on Colmar. It is nec- 
essary that the enemy shall believe we 
are about to move toward St. Die in- 
stead. The task of convincing them is 
to be yours.” 

He looked at me with such sternness 
at that moment that I trembled. I saw 


the intrepid soul é6f the old hero through 


those steely blue eyes. It was the soul 
of France herself. 

“T am, then, to be taken prisoner,” 
I began. 

“L’Anglois,” he answered, “there is 
an Alsatian woman named Schmidt in 
a farmhouse at St. Die who is in touch 
with us, and also with the enemy.” 

“No, mon général!” I cried. “I an- 
swer for her with my life. She is heart 
and soul for France.” 

He interposed again 
brusqueness. 

“She is in touch with the enemy,” 
he continued. “She is acting with the 
connivance of her employer, Homard., 
But she is acting in the interests of 
France. She has been paid liberally, 
and I am informed that she can be 
trusted. In brief, then, you will inform 
her that we are moving on Colmar, but 
that the enemy is to understand St. Die 
is our objective. He will then mass his 
troops at St. Die, and the road to Col- 
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mar will lie open. Stay!” he added, 
as I saluted him and turned to with- 
draw. “On second thoughts, since we 
can never be sure who are our friends, 
you will say nothing about Colmar. 
You will simply inform her that we 
move on St. Die.” 

I retired from this interview with 
mixed emotions. * I felt sure that Hilda 
Schmidt, with her red lips and big, in- 
nocent eyes, was incapable of taking 
any part in the infernal system of es- 
pionage that surrounded both armies. 
But it was not for me to argue with 
my general. And it would be a simple 
matter to mention, casually enough, to 
Hilda that the French army was moving 
upon St. Die. If she were true, it 


would do no harm, and if she were 
false, the news, communicated to the 
enemy, would throw him off the track. 

I rejoiced in this mission, because it 
was my intention to put to Hilda an- 
other matter, relating to the time when 


the war should be at an end and per- 
sonal interests could fake the place of 
public ones, 

So I set off in my biplane toward 
the farmhouse. It was~necessary to 
fly warily, for frequently one was sa- 
luted by a fusillade from some clump 
of trees, and one did not want to risk 
one’s life when engaged upon a per- 
sonal mission of the first magnitude, 
to say nothing of the political one. 

It was an hour’s flight to St. Die, and 
ten minutes less to the house of the 
Homards. Occasionally, at vast dis- 
tances, I would perceive solitary air- 
ships on their maneuvers, but none of 
the enemy’s craft pursued me. How- 
ever, as I approached St. Die, I dis- 
cerned a speck in the air, apparently 
moving toward me, and, being anxious 
to avoid discovery, even by friendly 
scouts, I flew the last mile at a low 
altitude—almost among the trees, in 
fact—until I dropped at the gate of the 
farmhouse. 

For precaution, I left my biplane be- 
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hind the pressing house, so that it would 
be invisible to any hostile patrol that 
might pass along the road. Then I 
knocked at the door. 

My anticipations of an agreeable wel- 
come were rudely shattered, for Hilda, ~ 
who came to the door, started on see- 
ing me, and looked at me with an ex- 
pression of the utmost alarm. The 
cause of this was manifest a moment 
later, when loud shouts in German and 
ringing laughter came from the dining 
room. 

The girl pulled me into the little par- 
lor on the other side of the hall. 

“How many?” I asked. 

“Three,” she replied. “You must go 
at once, Francois. It is a miracle they 
did not perceive you. You will surely 
be killed. Come this way!” And she 
indicated the door leading into the 
kitchen, through which one might pass 
to the back of the house, and thence to 
the pressing house. 

The girl’s fear, her intense anxiety, 
convinced me that the suspicions of 
General Pau were utterly untrue. How- 
ever, I had my instructions, and it was 
my duty to fulfill them. 

“Hilda,” I said, “I came to bid you 
au revoir, for at any moment now we 
may receive instructions to move upon 
St. Die. And though we shall be nearer 
to each other, the chances of a meeting 
will be less.” 

“St. Die! You mean Colmar, Fran- 
cois!” she exclaimed. 

“T mean St. Die, my pretty one,” I 
answered, attempting to embrace her. 
“That is the plan of General Pau, con- 
cerning which you will not say a single 
word. The Germans will expect him 
at Colmar, and will leave a gap in their 
lines at St. Die, so that in’that way 
we shall enter Germany. -Come, you 
will give me a parting salute, for it is 
my intention when this war is is 

I had got thus far when the door of 
the dining room was thrown open vio- 
lently. 
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“Fraulein! Fréulein! Was machen 
Sie?” cried one of the Germans in a 
loud voice, and I heard the tramp of 
military boots in the passage outside. 

To dart into the kitchen was feasible, 
but I had noticed that a door in the 
hall, communicating with it, stood open, 
so that the Germans in the dining room 
would have a clear view of me as I 
passed through. Quick as a thought, 
Hilda Schmidt drew back a flimsy cur- 
tain that hung from some rings at the 
side of an old-fashioned bureau. Be- 
hind it were some clothes and an over- 
coat: She thrust me there and pulled 
back the curtain in front of me. Then 
she ran to the parlor door. hf 

I heard her whispering to the Ger- 
man. I did not know what she was 
saying, for I was obsessed with a single 
thought. 

I knew that the man was standing 
in the doorway. The sun was stream- 
ing into the room. And the bottom of 
the curtain, which did not reach to the 
floor, disclosed my boots and the red, 
vertical stripes upon my trousers. 

I expected every minute to feel a 
bullet in my stomach. 

The time seemed an eternity. The 
German stood within the room, listen- 
ing as the girl spoke in eager, pleading 
tones. At last, uttering a short laugh, 
he turned on his heel and stalked away. 
I heard the rustle of Hilda’s dress as 
she came back. 

“You are safe now,” she said, draw- 
ing back the curtain. “Go quickly.” 

And she let me embrace her, but her 
cheek was as cold as ice against my 
own. 

“You love me, Hilda?” I pleaded. 

“This is no time to speak of love,” 
she answered. And before I could 
question her farther, seizing me by the 
arm with sudden violence, she pointed 
toward the kitchen. “Go!” she whis- 
pered, in a tense voice. “Go!” 

I was hopelessly bewildered. I was 
sure that the German had seen my boots 
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and the unmistakable stripe of red on 
my blue trousers. Why had he not 
killed me, then? But I had intuition 
enough to realize that something inex- 
plicable had happened, which, as Hilda 
had said, made this no time to speak 
of love. So I stepped through the room 
into the kitchen, with the intention of 
making my way out past the rows of 
vines, loaded with grapes, in the direc- 
tion of my machine behind the pressing 
house. 

Then I heard the whir of a propeller, 
and, immediately after, the sudden si- 
lence that indicated the shutting off of 
the motor. I looked out from the 
kitchen door. A French biplane was ap- 
proaching the farm. Slowly and grace- 
fully as a descending bird the aviator 
swept earthward, calculating his dis- 
tance so nicely that he came-to a stand- 
still on the little space of green between 
the pressing house and the farm. 

Leaving his machine conspicuously 
in the open, as if he had no cause for 
fear, he approached the house. It was 
Zucker, and he was striding with easy 
nonchalance, as if there were no Ger- 
mans within a thousand miles of- us. 
It was evident that he felt himself to 
be entirely free from danger. He came 
on in his blue-and-red tunic, his air 
cap pushed well back above his eyes, 
and J watched him with alarm, not 
hoping that he could reach the kitchen 
unseen by the three men within the 
dining room. 

He was halfway across the green 
when I heard a low exclamation from 
one of the Germans. I tiptoed toward 
the door that led into the hall, and, 
looking across, I saw that the window 
of the dining room, giving upon the 
green, stood open, and crouching be- 
neath it were the three Germans, each 
with his Mauser automatic aimed at 
the oncoming figure. 

I ran back into the kitchen. I meant 
to warn Zucker, to shout to him to take 
to his heels. There was small possi- 
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bility of his escaping unscathed, but 
none at all if he advanced. I stood at 
the kitchen door and waved my arms 
to him. 

He saw me and started. He hesi- 
tated, and then began to run toward me, 
cocking his revolver as he ran. Ata 
distance of twenty paces, he stopped 
and aimed at me. Then Hilda screamed 
and ran past and interposed herself be- 
tween us. Zucker could not but have 
known me, and still he aimed at my 
heart. I did not stir. It seemed an 
incredible situation, and I felt. hope- 
lessly at sea, utterly at a loss to know 
what to do. 

The girl grasped Zucker about the 
neck and tried to push him away. They 
wrestled together. Once she got her 


hand upon the barrel of his revolver, 
but Zucker freed himself, and, aiming 
at me over her shoulder,- fired. 

I felt a sting in my shoulder, and 
my right atm dropped to my side. 


Still 
I did not stir. All this had taken place 
within a few seconds of time, and it 
was as if I saw it all as a disinterested 
spectator, and waited for the finale 
which I knew must come. 

At the sound of the shot, Hilda 
screamed, “Your blood is on your own 
head now, not upon mine,” and ran 
back toward me. [ still stood stupidly 
at the kitchen door. A spot of blood 
from my arm fell heavily on the stone 
threshold. Hilda was standing before 
me, but her face looked at mine out of 
a mist. 

Then, very deliberately, I saw Zucker 
aim at my head. I even watched his 
finger bend upon the trigger, and I 
knew that he would not shoot me again. 

For at that instant the finale came. 
Three shots rang out from the dining 
room. Zucker’s revolver fell from his 
hand. He stumbled forward a_ pace 
or two and tumbled to the ground— 
dead. 

That is the last thing I remember. 
When I became conscious again, I was 


lying in a big, old-fashioned four-poster, 
between the whitest sheets that I have 
ever seen, and at my side sat Madame 
Homard. 

As I looked at her, and then around 
me, I saw the head of the old vine 
grower appear at the door. 

“Where am I?” I exclaimed. 

Papa Homard came forward, rub- 
bing his hands and chuckling. 

“Ah, he is getting well!” he said de- 
lightedly. “I knew it, two days ago, 
when the doctor shook his head and 
went on with the troops and left him. 
A cut artery means nothing to a young 
man raised on the good champagnes of 
France. Lie still, young man, and 
thank your stars that you were not bred 
on the light wines of Germany.” 

I slept from weakness, and that even- 
ing, when I awakened, the remembrance 
of the affair came back to me. 

“Where is Fraulein Hilda?” I asked 
impatiently, when the good man made 
his appearance. 

Papa Homard’s brows contracted. 

“She has gone,” he said mournfully. 

“Gone? Where? She has come to 
no harm?” 7 

The old man seated himself be- 
side me. 

“No, no, my boy,” he answered. 
“She went to Paris, to a relation there. 
It was a bad business—but the girl 
was a good girl and a true French- 
woman. She left a letter for you to 
read when you get stronger.” * 

It was two days later when, sitting 
up in bed, I broke the envelope. I read: 

Monsieur Francois: My good employer 
says that you will live; but when you read 
this, I shall be far away. First let me tell 
you that I do not love you and never loved 
you. It was Paul Zucker always—before the 
war, here, and in my native Alsace. It was 
for his sake that I consented to betray 
France—I, with a German father and a 
French mother. 

I pretended to return your love, hoping to 
discover more and to make use of you against 
the French. You did not know that it was 
Zucker who betrayed all the movements of 
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your army. The Germans used to come here 
to learn what I had to tell them, and Mon- 
sieur Homard thought, and still thinks, that 
I told them lies to assist France, not to be- 
tray her. : 

To-day Captain Weber and two brother 
officers came here to receive news as to your 
objective, which Zucker was to have brought. 
But it was you who told me in such blind 
faith; and, when I had told Captain Weber, 
I added that you were Zucker, so as to save 
your life. That was why he did not shoot 
when you were behind the curtain. And 
thus, for your sake, whom I have never loved, 
I sent my lover to his death. They thought 
Zucker was you, and fired. 

Farewell, Francois L’Anglois. I do not 
blame you. But if at any time you think 
hardly of a wretched woman whose hopes in 
life are ended, remember that she saved you, 
and lost the man she loved best in the world 
for your sake. Hitpa Scu mit. 


It was a pitiful letter and a pitiful 
happening. I tore the missive to pieces, 
dressed myself, and went painfully 
downstairs. Papa Homard and the old 


lady leaped up, with shrill cries. 
“Name of a grape!” shouted the old 


man. “Do you want to kill yourself, 
my boy?” 

“As to that I care little,” I answered. 
“But I am going back to headquarters. 
Does the road to Colmar lie open?” 

“To Colmar?” he cried. ‘“Yes—to all 
Germans.” 

“But our troops—are they not in 
Colmar ?” 

“Alas, my son,” answered the old 
man, shaking his head mournfully, “our 
Frenchmen are still where they have 
been these two months past. We at- 
tacked the German entrenchments at 
St. Die four days ago, and were beaten 
back with terrible losses. There was 
treason, such as France knows only too 
well. That miserable dead man be- 
trayed their destination to the enemy. 
See!” He led me to the window. “If 
you traverse the fields in that direction, 
avoiding the roads, you may come up 
with your troops within four or five 
hours. But to-morrow, son ” 

“To-night,” I said. “A thousand 
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thanks, papa and mamma. I think it will 
be long before we meet again.” 

They were crying when I left them. 

At dawn, I found myself face to face 
with old Boulanger, and he stared at 
me as if he thought me a ghost. Then 
he grabbed me. 

“Ah, Mon Dieu, it is thou, little 
Francois!” he shouted, folding me in 
his arms. “We all thought thou hadst 
been killed by the traitor Zucker. Ah, 
we have vowed vengeance on him, and 
may his soul never rest in purgatory! 
And I told the mess that it was he, and 
not thou, but they doubted me. Tiens! 
Wounded, eh?” He held me at arm’s 
length and looked into my face with an 
expression of grave concern. “Now we 
go to the mess breakfast, and each of 
us will humbly beg thy forgiveness, 
Francois,” he continued. 

“After I have reported to the general, 
you shall carry out your program,” I 
replied. 

Half an hour later, I stood before 
General Pau. 

“T have fulfilled your mission, gen- 
eral,” I said formally. 

The hero of seventy years rose and 
confronted me. One arm was across 
his breast, and the empty sleeve hung 
by his side. There was a strange sad- 
ness upon his face: 

“L’Anglois,” he said, “I have to beg 
your forgiveness for having believed 
you to be other than an honorable man. 
It has cost me my self-respect and 
France a thousand lives. We knew well 
that Hilda Schmidt was a German spy, 
and I instructed you to tell her that 
our objective was St. Die, in the belief 
that you, too, were unfaithful and 
would tell her that we were going to 
Colmar. St. Die was always our ob- 
jective—and you were true to your 
trust. You fulfilled your mission hon- 
orably, and the blame is mine.” 

He covered his eyes with his one 
hand, and a tear trickled down his 
white mustache. 
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ates HAT no brother or sister ar- 
ASL rived at his house, as they did 
mee all up and down the street, 
was, when Billy was about 
six, a matter of considerable 
bitterness. Mother seemed otherwise 
so praiseworthy. Once she made a 
wonderful little cupboard, and think of 
her “almost-a-confections” ! 

He would say the word over as he 
sat on the steps, wishing, in the back 
of his head, for a baby, and, with the 
front of his head, making new-moon- 
shaped bites into an almost-a-confection 
—two cookies, sort of, thin as the let- 
ters that come on the first of the month, 
glued together with a kind of custard, 
and all roofed over with sweet snow, 
and topped with a little red chimney, 
only not the “Mary Cheeno” kind, be- 
cause you can get the habit. Billy al- 
ways held his unengaged hand under 
the almost-a-confection, because if any 
of it dropped, why it was good-by for- 
ever. Food dropped got things on it 
that must not enter the system. 

Next to the baby he did not have, 
Billy loved animals, which he also did 
not have. One hesitates to describe 
that passion for something to hold in 
his arms that possessed him. From his 
earliest gocart days, when he had 
waved his chubby little fist at passing 
bowwows and kitties, until now when 
he was a very big boy with a real blouse 
promised for next week, this yearning 
had known uo abatement. There was 
something to linger in the memory in 
the way he took certain magic words 











tenderly, with passionate desire, on his 
lips—“puppy dog,” “‘little cat,” “little 
lamb,” “fluffy bunny,” “soft bird with 
feathers.” 

The constant begging for something 
alive to hold would have been quite an- 
noying to mother had she not always 
had a formula ready for it—like an 
editor’s printed regret. Mother re- 
gretted that bunnies, kitties, and pup- 
pies were unavzilable for her house. 
“You can’t afford pets on two thousand 
a year,” she would say. She also had 
an objection to the habits of animals. 
“They carry things,” she said. 

Mother was very busy keeping up 
with people who had “adequate in- 
comes,” but now and then, if she had a 
little time, she added the information 
that dogs are mad in summer. Sccretly 
Billy had never been able to believe this. 
Of all the dogs that passed him by, 
looking up at him with wistful eyes, 
meeting his outspread, love-expressing 
fingers with sidling rubs and wagging 


tails, not one had seemed to be in the 
least mad about anything. They had 
always a little story in their eyes: “You 


want me. I want you. Why not?” 

If told not to touch—“It’s a strange 
dog’”—Billy would look back with 
heartbreaking sorrow. If the instruc- 
tion were by chance omitted, out- 
stretched hands met with the fluffy fur 
that carried “things.” Mother said she 
once knew something awful about a cat. 
Cornered for proof, mother said she 
had been told by some one—no, she 
couldn’t remember just who—about this 
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person she couldn’t remember’s aunt 
having a cousin that got mumps and 
something else from a cat, But since 
Billy had had mumps, and also some- 
thing else, he still looked yearningly at 
the cat in the grocery store. Once he 
had embraced her surreptitiously, and 
the memory was delicious, as of stolen 
love. 

Yearning, there on the steps, for 
something to hold in his arms, Billy 
would remember the little worry about 
father. Father had been different, 
somehow, lately. There were conversa- 
tions in the midst of which Billy was 
always being told to run along out. 
Father would walk back and forth like 
the lion in the corner cage in the park, 
flinging his hands around and saying: 
“We can’t afford such things on two 
thousand a year!” And mother would 
say that other people had such things, 
and if she were a man, she wouldn’t 
allow herself to be “pigeonholed for- 
ever, a mere teller on two thousand a 
year.” 

Until now this had made little im- 
pression upon Billy, save the picture of 
a fluffy pigeon. Once he had held one 
in his arms—so still—like that—and it 
had not stirred. 
heart beat. He had often begged for a 
pigeon. 

One night he came and sat on the 
arm of father’s chair. 

“What do you do, father?” said Billy. 
“Er—now—I mean what do you do to 
earn, daddee ?” 

“Why, I work in 
along out now, son. 
to-night.” 

That night Billy had to be very quiet 
while father and mother talked about 
bills and more bills. He sat at the 
dining table and cut Easter bunnies and 
Easter chickens from old advertise- 
ments and a red lion out of the funny 
page, and pasted them, with flour paste, 
on the cardboard that came in father’s 
shirts from the laundry. 


7 


the bank. Run 
Father’s nervous 


And he had felt its ~ 


silly wanted to go to bed alone, be- 
cause he was grown up. Mother said 
all right, for she certainly was tired 
from always doing her own work! On 
the stairs, Billy, with his arms full of 
paper friends, looked down through the 
railing into the room where mother was 
saying she wouldn't allow herself to be 
pigeonholed. 

“I wish I had a pigeon,” said Billy 
softly. “You can hold ’em so tight.” 

No answer. The giant Biddlestick 
might be at the head of the stairs; but 
Billy remembered he was grown up. 
So, holding before him as escort the 
terribly funny red lion, he went on into 
the unknown. 

The giant being afraid of the red 
lion, Billy passed through thé mysteries 
of the dimly lighted hall and came to 
his own familiar room. — His little red 
tongue between his teeth, he stood on 
tiptoe and switched on the light. 

He pinned his paper animals on the 
wall beside his bed. He took off his 
clothes, laid them carefully over a chair, 
and got into his nightgown. Then he 
brought the basket that had his family 
in it and arranged, as he did every night 
of his life, his calico puppy, ‘“Blub,” 
who had spinal trouble and looked a bit 
simple out of one torn eye; his china 
hen; his threadbare  outing-flannel 
bunny; and his “young ones,” little 
papier-maché figures of indefinite age 
and incredibly wicked eyes. He set 
the basket on the sheet close by the 
pillow. He said his prayers, put out 
the light, and went over to the window. 

Kitty-corner across the street, seven 
children were at their last just-before- 
going-to-bed orgy, and an eighth had 
just arrived! Where did they keep it? 
Billy looked back at his big bed. Prob- 
ably they had it upstairs there where 
the light was, and they didn’t need it! 
Billy thought about what a mistake God 
had made. 

He turned away abruptly and went 
to a little shelf that had his loved books 
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about the Little Red Hen and Peter 
Rabbit. Standing beside the books was 
a woolly lamb, not supposed to be han- 
dled on ordimary occasions. It was a 
special Sunday lamb. Remembering 
that this was a week day, Billy looked 
once out of the window toward the light 
and the new baby, then took down the 


lamb and hugged it tightly in his afms. | 
He drew it up to his neck and kissed _ 


it under its chin where the little tin 
bell was, though mother had warned 
against this, because. you never, could 
tell who made them. 


In a week, Billy was changed. The 
outward and visible incidents were: a 
real blouse with draw strings—a blouse 
fashioned straight down the middle; a 
real tie—father’s—rescued from the 
wastebasket ; a week of school in first 
grade with studying and boys that 
swore, “I get you, Steve,” and, “Cheese 
it!” and a series of neighborhood shows 
with tickets consisting of pins. 

Thus outwardly. But inwardly he 
was, as they say in meeting, a new man. 
He said no more about the baby across 
the street ; he said no more about want- 
ing an animal. He purposed giving a 
show. The kind of show was deter- 
mined by the fact that his mother had 
taken him to his first moving pictures. 
He had witnessed two regular perform- 
ances of classics that every child should 
know, but this was his first movie. It 
was educational, about killing insects on 
California oranges—though there was, 
to be sure, one picture of a man with 
his arms around a woman and kissing 
her. Fascinatedly Billy gazed at this, 
even when mother urged him to look 
at the funny lights up in the top of the 
room. 

“Look at the lights up in the ceiling!” 
admonished his mother, adding, as she 
turned to the woman beside her, “I 
shall report this to the village board! 
It’s a terrible thing to have children 
contaminated like this!” 


“T want to see how it’s done! I want 
to try it!” 

On his return home, he cut two ver- 
ticle slits in a laundry pasteboard, 
pasted pictures from an old magazine— 
Roosevelt’s lions from Africa—on a 
long slip of cloth, and held, all by him- 
self, his first movie rehearsal. With 
that for a foundation, he planned his 
show and announced that he would like 
the use of the living room between the 
hours of five and six p. m. on the 
evening of Thursday, the occasion being 
a private show, with himself as man- 
ager. The five Dubs _ children—of 
course the three babies couldn’t come— 
the Bains, and the Richardsons were to 
be the audience, and the payment to be 
—from the Dubs only a pin apiece, be- 
cause probably they had paid quite a lot 
for the baby; from the Bains a coffee 
can with a hole in that a fluffy bird 
would come and make a nest in; and 
from the Richardsons a—a He 
hesitated a moment; then, the color 
mounting to his beautiful forehead, he 
announced rapidly: 

“A live bunny, and I’ve got to have 
it, and Mrs. Richardson is going to give 
it an antisemitic bath that'll kill any- 
thing it happens to have. I'd rather 
have a baby, but I can’t get it this way, 
and a puppy dog carries more things 
than a bunny, I guess, and /’m going to 
have it!” 

He looked at them a bit defiantly, his 
feet, in their new, thick-soled school 
shoes, planted far apart, as if for a 
struggle. Father, strangely haggard, 
Billy noticed, though far back in his 
mind, looked up. 

“Oh, what’s the difference?” he said. 
“Let him have it.” 

Mother said: “Yes, let him have it. 
The child has to have something. Other 
children have Shetland ponies and carts. 
We can never seem to afford such 
things.” 

The show 
place, the persons in the play as 


came. off—the time, the 
per 
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schedule. Not only did the five big 
Dubs come, but the two next to the 
baby, dressed in white and proudly con- 
scious of the right to reserved seats by 
reason of superior new safety pins. The 
Bains were there with their coffee can 
with a hole in it, and—to prove its util- 
ity—a bachelor bird, quite indignant at 
being thus forced into the compromis- 
ing position of adding his individuality 
to an establishment. And the Richard- 
sons were there with the bunny. Hold- 
ing it lovingly in his arms, Billy re- 
treated toward the dining room. 

“Just a moment, please,” he said, as 
one hypnotized. “Op’rator changing’ 
film.” 

There, in seclusion, he hugged the 
bunny to him, nuzzling its soft neck 
with his eager face. 

“Bunny!” he whispered passionately. 
“My bunny! You my bunny? Good-by, 
while I have my show. I’ll be back in 
’bout an hour, and then I'll take you 
upstairs and interduce you to my make- 
believe gamily. You’re my first real 
child.” 

He deposited it, with regret for the 
short absence, in his father’s black bag, 
which he almost closed. He had found 
the bag packed as for departure, but 
certainly it would not hurt to borrow it 
for a short time. 

Who shall say what Billy had pic- 
tured in his mind as happening in 
that historic hour? For that 
who shall account for the discrepancies 
between adult ideal and achievement? 
Had he visioned a crowded house and 
heard deafening applause? Had he seen 
a crimson velvet curtain withdrawn, 
himself a real actor holding multitudes 
breathless? Well, in five minutes the 
reel line of paper African lions had 
been drawn through the slits in the laun- 
dry board, the gramophone had played 
“Suwanee” and “Mikado,” and Billy 
had turned somersaults and done other 
exciting and unaccustomed things be- 
fore the eyes of his astonished father. 


matter, 


“Let ‘em go now,” advised father, 
passing on into the little old-fashioned 
parlor to add up the bills. 

“I can’t!” whispered Billy. “It’s a 
show! I—I thought it would last bet- 
ter. You do something funny! Dress 
up in mother’s clothes, the slit one! Be 
funny ! Let me”—hysterically he 
reached for the marble pigeons of 
Adrian—“let me show this! Be funny! 
Make ’em laugh!” 

But, chagrined before the cynical 
eyes of these more experienced man- 
agers who knew the taste of the public, 
Billy had to admit that he was through. 

He made a little sound in his throat 
as an animal does when it is hurt, and 
before any one knew what was hap- 
pening, he had brought in father’s black 
bag and was lifting, with ineffable ten- 
derness, the beloved bunny. Speech- 
less, he held it at arm’s length toward 
the Richardson boys. Speechless, he 
pointed the audience to the exit. He 
closed the door, swayed back across the 
floor with a curious drunken uncer- 
tainty, pitifully grotesque in one so 
young, and threw himself face down on 
the -davenport. His body shook with 
sobs, but when questioned by mother 
as to why he had done such a foolish 
thing, he only said, loudly, hysterically, 
kicking with his new shoes at the prick 
of cruel circumstance: 

“T couldn’t take something for noth- 
ing, could 1? Could I, now? It wasn’t 
worth him! Ain't I honest? I didn’t 
earn him! Oh—and I almost owned 
something to hold! And I told them I 
wanted a mother, and he would uv laid 
another.” 

He thought he better go to bed early ; 
alone to-night. Yes, wasn’t he almost 
grown up? 

He got as far as the bottom step and 
hesitated. ‘He felt pitifully lonely and 
empty-armed. Yearning as he would 
often yearn in after years for the re- 
ward of virtue, he went back toward 
father. Father’s arms opened and 
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closed around him tight—tight. 
will never forget that embrace. 
did not know it then. 

“IT am an honest man, ain’t I?” 

Something ailed father’s voice, but 
pretty soon he said, “You are, son. 
Honest as they make ’em.” 

“And I couldn’t take something I 
hadn’t earned, could I?” His voice 
trembled, and his new blouse heaved. 
Then, father not answering immedi- 
ately, “Could I?” 

Father had a frog in his throat, and 
had difficulty talking. In fact, he did 
not answer. 

Father went up to bed with him, 
holding the small hand. 

“I don’t really-need you,” said Billy, 
“only~here.” His voice weakened 
“It’s 


Billy 
But he 


again; he pointed to his throat. 
my feelings that hurt.” 

Father sat down a bit awkwardly. He 
could not help. Man to man, he had 
nothing to offer to Billy, and Billy had 


something that he himself lacked—the 
honesty and courage to do without what 
he had not earned. 

silly divested himself of father’s big 
tie, his own first real blouse, his first 
trousers with watch pocket and knee 
buckles, his first heavy shoes—and laid 
them orderly at the foot of the bed. 
With back turned, he put on his night- 
gown and buttoned it, his little red 
tongue filling the place where a tooth 
had been. He collected his family and 
took down the Sunday lamb, his lip 
trembling a little as he contrasted its 
hard heart with that of the live 

He climbed into bed with his hard- 
hearted woolly lamb. He lay very still. 
Outside the katydids. were at their eter- 
nal argument. Billy put out his hand, 
and it met his father’s hand in the dark. 

“T almost owned one, didn’t 1?” A 
little sigh, with who knows what pain 
of loss. “But men don’t take what 
don’t belong to ’em, do they ?” 

Father’s jaw made a funny sound. 
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“No, son, men don't.” 

“I like to have another man here, 
daddee. It—helps.” 

“Yes, another—man—helps.” 

“I—unpacked your bag, daddee.” 
Billy remembered. “It had papers in it 
with a rubber band. It—looked like 
money! Lots of money!” 

No answer. 

“But they’re right there with the 
things I took out—your nightie and 
your clean shirt and the tie you said I 
could have when it’s gone up.” 

No answer. 

“Daddee, was you going on a jour- 
ney ?” 

“A journey—yes.” 

“Far off?” 

“Far off—in a way—yes—far off.” 

“Did I make you miss the train?” 

“I—yes I shan’t go I e 

“What were you going for?” 

“It’s something you—couldn’t under- 
stand.” 

“Because I ain’t clear grown up?” 

No answer, only father clgaring his 
throat, and the Catholic bell ringing 
because it was Friday night. 

“TI must go,” said father. 
kiss me, son?” 

“Daddee, your face is all wet? 
you going on the far journey?” 

“No, just a near one. I have an er- 
rand at the bank. I'll be right back.” 

“And, daddee, could I have the 
—that rubber band around the kind of 
money? I could put it around my 
lamb’s neck—and I'd earn it by digging 
in the garden.” 

“T think so, son.” 

“Daddee.” 

“Yea? 

“The lamb gets kind of warm by me.” 

Then, from the shore of sleep: 


“Will you 


Are 


-now 


’ “Daddee.” 


“Yes, son?” 

“Women don’t always understand, do 
they? But us men have to be square 
just the same.” 

















DUNSANY OUT-HIT BY BATTED. BALL 
BY WILLIAM ALMON WOLFF, JR. 


was Miss Mary Parsons. 

You would have liked her. 

People whose opinion in such 

matters the author defers to 

assure him that she was not a 

beauty ; that her nose was not classical 
enough; ; that there were other technical 
defects. But you would have overlooked 
those; you would have decided that she 
was awfully pretty, anyhow. She had 
eyes that were always full of inquiry, 
and she was the sort of girl whose ques- 
tions one wants to answer, whether one 
knows the answer or not. Sometimes, 
when she smiled, there was a dimple 
that suggested alluring possibilities. 
She was very slim, very straight. And 
when she talked to you, she met your 
eyes quite frankly, but without making 
you want to shift your own or feel un- 
comfortable, as some people do when 
look straight at 
John—John Greenough, to 
him all his her at a 
tea, to which he had gone by accident 
and under duress. He didn’t go in for 
teas; he had never had time to learn 
the new dances, he used to plead in 
extenuation. But this was patently ab- 
surd, because he used his time in vari- 
ous luxurious ways. He worked, for 
example, though he had inherited more 
money than he. could spend. And he 
played a stiff game of golf, and usually 
lasted through three or four rounds of 


they you. 
Noble 
—met 


give names 


The plain 


the big tennis tournaments. 
truth was that he didn’t like teas, and 


thought the girls one met at such things 
were—well, they were awfully nice, of 
course, and all that, but they weren't 
his sort. There were matrons who 
would have given a pretty penny to 
know what sort of a girl his was. But 
when they found out, it was too late. 

He didn’t fall in love with Mary at 
first sight. A man who caeuld fall in 
love, even with Mary, while he held a 
cup and saucer in one hand and a plate 
in the other, wouldn’t be in a short 
story, anyhow—he’d be a headliner in 
vaudeville. But he did stare at her, 
and make little mental exclamations to 
himself, and she caught him in the act 
and frowned a little. He got rid of his 
impedimenta almost at once, which, 
considering his inexperience, spoke well 
for his resourcefulness. Then he 
waited until some one he knew reached 
her in the press. 

He just did lyler, 
had been in college with him. He had 
always hated Tyler, when he took the 
trouble to think of him at all. But now 
he went up to him very effusively. ‘ 

“Tyler, old man!” he said. “Haven't 
seen you in an age! How are you, 
anyhow ?” 

Tyler said he was very well. But 
he had -to introduce John to Mary, 
because John wouldn’t go away. 

“Mr. Greenough—so glad!” said 
Mary sweetly. “We were talking of 
Lord Dunsany’s plays when you came 
up, Mr. Greenough. Those people down 


remember who 
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in Grand Street have been doing some 
of them, you know. Mr. Tyler says 
they’re obscure, and I say that is ridicu- 
lous—that the symbolism isn’t half as 
deep as Maeterlinck’s, for instance. 
What do you think ?” 

I’m sorry, but she did say it just 
like that, with malice and premedita- 
tion, and Tyler was very much pleased. 
But she didn’t do it to please Tyler at 
all. She had theories about the sort 
of young man one meets at teas; one 
might say that she thought they were 
the sort to do admirably for the sort 
of girl John thought one met at teas. 
Only, of course, she didn’t know any- 
thing about John’s thoughts—which 
were very busy at the moment. He 
was revising regretfully certain impres- 
sions. But he believed in playing the 
game. 

“Dunsany?” he said _ cheerfully, 
aloud. (“Oh, you’re that sort,” he was 


saying to himself, if his eyes were to 
- be trusted. “Very well, then!”) ‘“Dun- 


sany? Never heard of him! But I 
ought to think something about his 
plays? I’ll look him up and report next 
time I see you.” 

It was original, you know. Mary 
recognized that, and gave him what she 
considered due credit, with a. flashing 
smile. But she couldn’t quite see her 
way to be nice to him yet. 

“T wouldn’t bother,” she said. 
probably bore you.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” John told her 
easily. “Most of those beggars do— 
frightfully. But you have asked me 
what I think. As soon as I think, I 
shall let you know. I'll be going now. 
I’ll look in at the library before dinner 
and read up on him. And I'll go to— 
Hester Street, did you say? No— 
Grand! Grand, that was it, wasn’t it? 
Yes—Grand! Good-by, Miss Par- 
sons !” 

That was really well done, you know. 
It was Mary’s turn to wear a distinctly 
thoughtful expression as she looked 


“He’d 
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after him, which she did, to the annoy- 
ance of Tyler. But you needn’t con- 
cern yourself with Tyler. He hasn’t 
got much to do with the story—isn't 
even a villain. He just appears once 
in a while, but he never did have the 
ghost of a chance with Mary. He 
amused her, so she didn’t mind talking 
with him. But John’s method intrigued 
her—as, to be frank, he had intended 
it should. She guessed that, and it 
made her just a little angry to realize 
that he had had his way. 

And yet—Mary had something in re- 
serve, too, in this opening engagement 
in their little duel of sex. John, as 
he looked back at her, had observed a 
subtle little smile, with something 
faintly malicious in its quality. He 
didn’t understand it then. But in a 
week or so he thought he did. He 
kept his word. He looked up Dunsany, 
read his plays, and saw one or two of 
those the Grand Street enthusiasts pre- 
sented. Dunsany, he thought, was 
rather a bore, but John was eminently 
fair, and he went in quite heavily, for 
a time, for the modern movements in 
literature. He read the Irish writers 
—Yeats, George Moore, Synge—half a 
dozen others. When he was ready to 
make his report, he looked for Mary. 

He might have proceeded directly, 
by asking his sisters or other ladies 
who could have enlightened him. But 
he was that. He had 
rather gone back to his first impression 
of Mary, but he wasn’t certain. So, 
instead of giving these ladies a weapon 
to their hands, he created a vast sen- 
sation by going, without coercion, to 
half a dozen teas, to dances, to recep- 
tions. He saw nothing of Mary. His 
inquiries, when he was finally forced to 
make them, were very guarded. His 
first reason still held good; moreover, 
he did not care to have her hear of the 
questions he asked. So he avoided Ty- 
ler, who, properly handled, might have 
been led to take him to call. That way 


too wary for 
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didn’t appeal to John, either. Their 
second meeting, he thought, should be 
as casual as the first had been. A cer- 
tain instinct guided him here, of course. 

But he didn’t abandon Tyler, by any 
means. He took to studying him. Ty- 
ler, he judged, was by way of playing 
moth to Mary’s candle. And the ques- 
tions he did not care to ask about Mary 
he could raise about Tyler without 
exciting suspicion. 

The chap had queer ways. He had 
money enough to live where he liked— 
and he liked a lodging dubious both as 
to character and cleanliness. The place 
was dubbed a studio, chiefly because of 
an understandable reluctance on the 
part of Tyler’s friends to call a spade a 
spade. It was situated in what Green- 
ough, at first sight, thought a musty, 
evil-smelling slum, west of the Sixth 
Avenue “L,” downtown. But some 
one told him it was in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and tried to explain the village 
to him. 

“Picturesque, you know,” the ex- 
planation ran. ‘Artists—a few real 
ones. Writers who are too good to get 
accepted. Anarchists. Girls who smoke 
cigarettes in the street. People like 
Tyler think it’s bohemia. Cheap and 
nasty. Lots of real folks, too—people 
who drive trucks and unload ships and 
work in sweatshops and that sort of 
thing. Tyler’s sort live there because 
it’s nasty—the others because it’s 
cheap.” 

The trail of Tyler led John to Mary, 
in due course, as he had thought it 
would. By this time, if he wasn’t in 
love with her, he was ready to be. Pur- 
suit had changed his feeling toward 
her; it had made her seem more desir- 
able. She had attracted him, you re- 
member, at sight. Her first speech had 
repelled him—but had put him on his 
mettle, too. Her elusiveness had al- 
most conquered him. 

His case, you know, was in some 
sort that of the man who has bought a 


soft hat on one of the warm days of 
early spring. In the shop, he likes the 
hat. It becomes him as no hat ever 
did before. The salesman thinks highly 
of it. And then, in the street, he en- 
counters friends who look away quickly, 
or cross to the other side, lest they com- 
promise themselves by saluting him and 
thus let perfect strangers know that 
they are acquainted with a man who 
would wear such a hat. 

Mirrors in store windows begin to 
confirm the implication in the strange 
behavior of the man’s friends. Hé 
would like to go back and try his luck 
again with anothér hat, or reclaim the 
old one, leaving this one to be given 
to the Belgians. But he is afraid of the 
salesman. Then he is moved to drop 
it into one of the cans the street-clean- 
ing department puts on corners for the 
reception of newspapers and _ other 
waste matter. But that would involve 
going on bareheaded. He longs for a 
gust of wind to tear the hat away and 
carry it to be crushed under the wheels 
of a trolley car. Then the gust comes, 
and his desperate clutch is not swift 
enough to save the hat. It flies off. 

Instinctively, unreasoningly, he gives 
chase. All the passers-by become 
friendly and neighborly. Pretty girls 
try to stop the flying hat, and utter 
futile little screams when it gets away 
from them. 
it with their canes 


Portly gentlemen stab at 
Finally a small boy 
traps it, and its owner arrives, out of 
breath, and brushes the thing tenderly 
with the sleeve of his coat. He gives 
the small boy a quarter and clamps the 
hat upon his head so securely that the 
next gust of wind will be disappointed 
and balked of its prey. The next super- 
cilious friend who ventures to cast ocu- 
lar aspersions upon that hat is glared 
at frostily by a man whose confidence 
in his headgear has reached a point that 
would satisfy even the salesman. 
Mary, of course, was not a soft hat. 
But followed the vagrant 


you have 
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thought? Just because he had to pur- 
sue her he wanted her. His imagina- 
tion played about his faint memory of 
her, and endowed her with great qual- 
ities of soul and mind. What was 
ridiculous in Tyler was, in her, close 
to the sublime. But he remembered 
that question about Dunsany, too. She 
had struck a certain chord with that; 
had given a certain tonality, so to speak, 
to what he hoped, now, was to become 
a permanent duet. It was for him to 
continue in the same key. 
He did it. He hit upon the idea after 
some meditation, when he had ascer- 
tained her habits. His plan involved 
delay, but he felt that he could afford 
to wait—rather, that he could not af- 
ford to be hasty. And the result was 
a certain effectiveness in their second 
meeting. 

She went to a table d’héte for din- 
ner nearly every evening. And one 


night, after she had been out of town 


for a week, he smiled across the table 
at her when she sat down, flicked the 
cloth with a professional napkin, and 
asked her whether she would have the 
thick soup or the thin. 

“Mr. Greenough!” she said—and she 
was not pleased. “I sg 

“Just ‘waiter,’ please,” he said. “The 
boss would fire me if he heard you call 
me that——” 

“Thin soup!” she snapped, her face 
crimson. 

“Thank you,” he said. 
a jauntiness about his napkin as he 
went to the kitchen. He was uncon- 
scionably slow in returning. And while 
he was gone, a writer of free verse, 
who was far too deeply interested in 
himself to observe her state, came over 
to her table. 

“Back, aren’t you?” he said, with the 
originality of his breed. ‘You’ve 
drawn our new waiter, too. Listen 
but keep it dark. He’s seeing how the 
other half lives. Silly way to do it, 
though. Doesn’t have to be a waiter 


There was 
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to know about waiters. Ought to use 
his inner consciousness. Do you re- 
member my poem: ‘I Have Sewed on 
Pants in a Sweatshop in Mulberry 
Street’ ?” 

Mary said breathlessly that she knew 
it by heart, but he had already begun 
to recite, and he finished it. 

“T never worked in a sweatshop in 
Mulberry Street,” he said. “And I 
could write just as good a poem about 
being a waiter or a fireman or a bar- 
tender. You see how silly these prac- 
tical men are? The artist takes the 
short cut ‘s 

Mary saw that John was coming with 
the soup; so resorted to plain 
speech. 

“Please go away,” she said. 
thinking.” 

“The creative impulse!” murmured 
the poet. “How beautiful—how won- 
derful! I shall watch you from a dis- 
tance!” 

And he got up and went back to his 
own table at once. His feelings were 
not at all hurt, and, beside, he remem- 
bered his spaghetti. 

John delivered thin soup and _ his 
opinion of the works of Lord Dunsany 
together. 

“T have looked into Dunsany, Miss 
Parsons,” he said, leaning toward her. 
“Though I am hardly qualified to give 
an expert opinion, -[ may say that | 
find real merit in his plays, and espe- 
There 


she 


“Vm 


cially in his short studies of life. 
is a rare quality of poetic imagination 
that somewhat offsets his detachment 
from life as it is really lived - 

He tailed off into an inquiring si- 
lence. There was something about the 
look in Mary’s eyes, something specu- 
lative, highly disturbing. 

“Bother Dunsany!” she said very dis- 
tinctly.. “Do you think this is very 
nice of you, Mr. Greenough?’ And 
then, before he could answer: “You 
needn’t keep it up any more. I sur- 
render. Please take me home.” 
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“T’ll have to resign,” he said doubt- 
fully. ‘And I’m really not quite satis- 
fied with my notes ” He looked 
at her again. “But I’ll come, of course,” 
he added hastily. “I'll be ever so glad 
to come. Will you meet me just out- 
side—in about two minutes?” 

She nodded, and he went away. He 
was abject when she came out of the 
restaurant a few moments later. He 
was terribly frightened. He was afraid 
to look at her. Her expression would 
have puzzled him. The mental state it 
mirrored puzzled Mary, for that mat- 
ter. She knew she should be very 
angry, but she wasn’t, at all. She was 
tremendously amused, and more than a 
little pleased. And, being a very hon- 
est lady, who didn’t run away from her 
own thoughts when they were not what 
she felt they should be, she looked at 
John, when she thought it was safe, 
in a way that would have inspired 
George Bernard Shaw to write another 
play. 

They came to a studio that was 
neither particularly cheap nor at all 
nasty, to John’s relief. A tall, thin 
girl, with red hair and pinched cheeks 
and brilliant eyes, flung a book away 
and nodded to them, uncurling her slim 
legs as she got up at their entrance. 

“T’m tired,” she said. “I’m going to 
bed. It’s my turn to get breakfast 
to-morrow, Mary. Night.” 

“Jane Smith,” said Mary, 
She’s the biggest thing in sight. 
at her stuff!” 

The place reeked of the red-haired 
girl, Her work, in all stages, was 
about. John, delighted by an oppor- 
tunity to busy himself, looked at one 
thing after another. 

“By Jove!” he said. “People don’t 
like her stuff much, do they? She sees 
too much, doesn’t she? And puts it 
all in?” 

Mary was surprised again. 
“Of course. 


“sculps. 


Look 


“Yes,” she said. They 


Ball 
But they hated Degas, 


” 


hate her now. 
too, and Manet. 

“T don’t think I hate it,” said John. 
“But I’ve got to get used to it, of 
course. My eyes don’t see that sort 
of thing. This is why you’re down 
here, isn’t it? To help her along?” 

It was the first personal thing he had 
dared to say to her. 

“IT don’t see how you knew that,” she 
said reluctantly. That was disingen- 
uous; she did see, quite clearly. ‘It 
isn’t the only reason, of course. I do 
some writing. One gets stuff down 
here. And she keeps one up-to the 
mark. You’ve been following me 
about,” she went on abruptly, her tone 
changing. “Why? You didn’t need 
to. I know your sisters—and lots of 
people. If you wanted to see me, you 
didn’t have to do anything so absurd 
as that masquerade in the restaurant. 
I ought to be very angry.” 

“You knew I had to do just about 
what I’ve done,” he said deliberately. 


““I did the conventional thing at that 


tea—and you tried to shub me. I’m 
glad you did, because I wouldn’t be 
here now if you hadn't. Perhaps I 
wouldn’t have wanted to be here, but 
I knew you wouldn’t have let me come. 
I 9 

“That’s just it,” she said- eagerly. 
“I’m not angry.at all—you know that. 
Why did you want 
to see when I deliberately 
acted like an intellectual snob that day? 
Why were you interested enough to 
make me see that you weren't a bit the 
sort I thought you were?” 

“I wanted to fall in love with you,” 
he said bluntly. 

She was just about to assail this when 
she discovered suddenly that it was in 
line with the rest of his words and 


I’m just interested. 
me again 


deeds. 
“Oh!” she said, with a little gasp. 
And, before she thought, “Did you?” 
“Not yet,” he assured her cheerfully. 
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“But I still want to—ever so much.” 
He beamed upon her. He had recov- 
ered his poise. He wasn’t afraid of her 
any more—not very much afraid, at 
least. 

“You see,” he went on, “I’ve been 
finding out that you’ve been right and 
I’ve been wrong. I’ve been a selfish 
sort of beast. I haven’t cared a bit how 
people I didn’t know got on. I haven't 
been used to thinking waiters and cab- 
men and trolley-car conductors are 
human. And I’ve missed an awful lot 
in other ways, too. When you asked 
me about Dunsany, I’d never heard of 
him. And when I looked him up, | 
found out about a lot of other people; 
people who’ve written things l’ve en- 
joyed reading—just because they’ve 
rubbed against all sorts of people.” 

She seized on that rather desperately. 
Perhaps he was just being tricky. He 
was wrong about her, in one way. She 
hadn't been living much, or using her 
own eyes to see things. She’d been 
reading, ever since she had decided that 
teas and such things were stupid. Jane 
Smith was her one slice of life. But 
she. found, when she darted around 
modern literature, that he could keep 
up with her nicely. Lots of things, of 
course, he hadn’t read. 
she caught him, he admitted it, and 
asked her whether he really ought to 
make good the omission. His honesty 
her. Also, he had 
enough not to strike the personal note 
again. Indee® she had been the one 
to do that, from the beginning. 

About eleven o’clock he remembered 
that she hadn’t finished her dinner, so 
he took her over to the Brevoort and 
insisted on doing the ordering, because, 
as he explained, his career as a waiter 
had given him a nice skill in such mat- 
ters. And when he took her home, it 
was her turn to be a little frightened; 
to be, for the first time since she had 
declared her independence, a little shy. 

“Do you think you’d like to fall in 


disarmed sense 


But whenever | 


Ainslee’s 


love with me?” he asked her, at the 
foot of the stairs. 

He surprised her again, because, 
since his first amazing outburst, he had 
so absolutely refrained from such ri- 
diculous talk. She caught her breath 
and was glad it was dark. 

‘But you don’t know yet, of course,” 
he went on. “I think we may be able 
to do a few things together, though. I’d 
like to help with Jane Smith. And you 
can tell me a lot of things I ought to 
read. You'll let me keep on coming, 
won't you?” 

“Ves!” she said, and fled. 

He ought to have been much more 
encouraged than he was. He hadn't 
been entirely frank. He had passed, 
early in the evening, beyond the stage 
of merely wanting to fall in love with 
Mary. He was in love with her. His 
first impression had been right. At the 
thought of Tyler, he laughed. 

The time that followed absorbed 
them both. But it was much more in- 
teresting to them than it would be to 
you. They saw each-other constantly, 
and Jane Smith, though she liked John 
very much, began to hate him, too. John 
went to live in Greenwich Village, and 
he stopped playing golf and defaulted 
in a couple of tennis tournaments he 
had held a very fair chance of winning. 
He didn’t have time for such things, 
and he didn’t Che 
Uplift and Literature a Purpose 
had caught him late; 


miss them, either. 

with 
they afflicted him 
the more grievously because of the de- 
lay. They are like scarlet fever and 
measles and such things. If you get 
them when you are at the pinafore age, 
they’re not so bad, but when you have 
attained your growth, it is different. — 

John and Mary got engaged quite 
casually one evening when Jane Smith, 
who had been trying to prevent such 
had a and 
It was perfectly in- 


a culmination, headache 


couldn’t interfere. 


evitable; they weren’t ever quite clear, 
themselves, as to just how it happened. 
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“Oh, of course!” said Jane Smith, 
when they told her. “Damn!” 

“We'll be different!” said Mary, a lit- 
tle fiercely. “We'll keep it all up, won’t 
we, dear? We'll work for others.” 

“Of course!” said John. “And you'll 
write. I'll help you see things, per- 
haps.’ 

They made all sorts of plans, They 
were going in for the Uplift in carload 
lots. They couldn’t abolish poverty and 
vice and human nature by themselves, 
but they could make a start. They 
could help to encourage art in America. 
They could make it possible for some 
people to paint worthy pictures and cre- 
ate fine statues and books and poems 
and plays. They could do a lot. 

And then, without any warning or 
any really good reason that he could 
discern, the Uplift began to bore John. 
He was just as sorry as ever for the 
tragic things that had been revealed to 
him, but he began to doubt whether the 
way that he and Mary had planned to 
change these things was the right way. 
And he began to realize that the best 
work that was being done in the arts 
was being done by people who main- 
tained their sanity and didn’t get into 
movements. He observed Jane Smith. 
She never had time for the things that 
absorbed so much of Mary’s attention; 
she was working too hard. And Jane, 
moreover, didn’t think the reason her 

vork failed to sell was that it was too 


’ 


good. 

“Too good?” she said to John, one 
lay. “Piffle! A thing can’t be too 
good! I’m trying to do something new, 
and I haven’t just found the way yet. 
When I do, people will like it, all right 
—if I ever do! If they don’t—what’s 
the good of doing it? What’s the good 
of art, if you come down to it, unless 
it appeals to people? Not just a few 
people, but lots of ’em! If you doa 
thing and people don’t understand it 
and don’t like it—don’t decide that it’s 
over their heads. Maybe it’s under 
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their eyes, instead! Throw it away 
and try again.” 

Mary challenged that view of life and 
of art with an intense fierceness that 
discouraged John immeasurably. — It 
never occurred to him that perhaps she 
was simply trying to convince herself. 
And he kept silence as to the change 
that had come over his own views, be- 
cause he, was afraid of what Mary 
would say and think and do. He was 
more in love with her than ever; he 
wanted her more keenly than he had 
ever done. And yet, though nothing 
was said, he could see that the harmony 
that had existed between them since 
that night when he had found her in 
the restaurant. was no longer true. 

From time to time, now, he found 
her in strange, impatient moods that 
held no place for him. She looked at 
him curiously, at these times, as if he 
were a stranger. And, what was worse, 
he found himself feeling so toward her, 
too, and that at the times when she was 
most ready to yield to him. What was 
the matter? 

He didn’t know. Mary didn’t. All 
that they could understand, and under- 
stand with pain and weary wonder, was 
that they were getting farther away 
from each other. Reticences sprang up 
between them; at last times came when, 
by a shamed sort of mutual consent, 
they let other alone. That was 
new and dreadful. It had begun with 
moods in. which each wanted to be alone. 
But those moods had come to them, at 
first, at different times. Now they came 
together. 

“Am I the sort of fool and beast that 
falls in love and out again?” John 
asked himself. 

That was on a sunny day in May; a 
day of warmth and glow that came 
after a rainy break in the march of 
spring. He was to have spent it with 
Mary, but the idea of seeing her sud- 
denly appalled him, and he telephoned 
some lame excuse. He caught a note 


each 
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of relief in her voice as she freed him 
for the day. 

“Has it got her, too?” he wondered. 
“Or is she sensitive enough to under- 
stand something I can’t quite feel my- 
self >” 

He rode as far uptown as the sub- 
way would carry him. He wanted to 
think, and, when he left the train, he 
walked out into the country, such coun- 
try as the northern limits Of the city 
affords. They were coming to a crisis, 
he knew. Something had to be done. 
But what? He walked and walked, and 
turned south, at last, and still he didn’t 
find the answer to his question. They 
couldn’t go on so. But, for the life of 


him, he didn’t know how to set about 
making matters right. 

He came back to the subway, but he 
kept on walking, until the roar of the 
trains overhead maddened him, and he 
turned east and walked south along the 
speedway, deserted now save for a few 


exercising trotters. He was almost be- 
side Mary before he saw her. She was 
walking just ahead of him, and, as if 
she had sensed his presence, she turned 
around and saw him. 

“Oh!” she said, with the little gasp 
he knew so well. . 

He-fell into step beside her, and they 
walked on together. 

“Walking something off, too?” he 
said at last. 

They had come to the steep grade 
that leads up to the viaduct; 
them the entrance to the 
Grounds, and automobiles were 
charging the aristocrats of fandom. 

“Yes—you!” she said bluntly. Now 
it was she who took him by surprise. 
He could only stare at her. “You know 
it, too, John,” she said wretchedly. “It 
isn’t going to do, is it?” 

He stopped, and she stopped, too, and 
raised her eyes, so that they met his 
frankly. He saw the tears that her 
long lashes couldn’t hide. 

“Yes, I know,” he confessed. 


before 
Polo 


dis- 


was 


“What 


Ainslee’s 


I never loved 


is it that’s wrong, dear? 
you as much as I do now—but 

Her hand touched his in a little ges- 
ture that he loved. 

“Yes,” she said. 
too. I don’t know what’s wrong! 
I do love you, too! But ¥ 

They started walking again, very hur- 
riedly. They- were afraid of being 
alone together, somehow. At the-steps 
that lead down to the baseball park, he 
stopped, with a sudden inspiration. 

“Let’s go in!” he proposed. “There'll 
be people there 3 

“You do understand!” she said 
vaguely. She was stripping off her 
glove—the one on the left hand—and 
fumbling with her finger. The next 
moment she was pressing her ring into 
his hand. 

“We'll settle it now!” she said, catch- 
ing her breath. “When we can’t talk 
about it!” 

She almost ran down the steps, and 
he followed, absently dropping the ring 
into his pocket. So it was all over! 
Then they were inside. The game had 
begun, and they went to the box he had 
bought, amid the tumult of the crowd. 

“We needn’t look at the game, of 
course,” he said. “I don’t suppose you 
were ever ‘here before, were you? 
You'll be bored, I’m afraid. All this 
isn’t in your line at all.” 
didn’t answer. He didn’t 
to look at her. He felt that, if he did, 
he might take her in his with 
fifteen thousand people looking on, and 
tell her that this was all rot—that he 
was never going to let her go. 

So he looked down at the field. The 
scoreboard showed that the visiting 
team was ahead, but the Giants had 
filled the bases, and they had a chance 
to even matters, though two were out. 
The crowd was shrieking for a hit. 
And suddenly the batsman drove the 
ball down the first-base line. The base 
runners flew around; the crowd rose 


“It’s so with me, 


And 


She want 


arms, 
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and roared its joy; and John was up, 
too, shouting with the best of them. He 
forgot Dunsany, forgot the Uplift, for- 
got even Mary! 

And then the-umpire, with both arms 
spread-eagled, yelled: “Foul!” 

The batter came back, raging. The 
manager was ordered from the field for 
telling the umpire the truth about him- 
self. The crowd raged. But the bat- 
ter came back to his box, and the ten- 
sion relaxed. 

“That umpire ought to be in a home 
for the blind!” said John. 

Suddenly he became conscious of an 
astounding thing that his subconscious 
mind had been fully aware of for some 
seconds. Mary was standing up, too, 
gripping the concrete ledge of the box. 

“That ball foul!” she said, and her 
voice was hoarse. “It was a foot inside 
the line! Oh! Bully for him! Even 
that blind man can’t rob of him of that 
hit !” 

For this time the batter had sent the 
ball far into center field. Mary and 


John cheered the runners home. And 
then they stared at one another. 

“IT always used to come to the ball 
games,” said Mary defiantly, “before— 
before—I began to think so much about 
Dunsany—and Es 

“So did I,” John confessed. 

“But I thought you didn’t care about 
such things any more!” she cried des- 
perately. 

“Listen!” said John. “We’re going 
to be married to-morrow, Mary! And 
we’re going to take a long vacation. 
We’re going to read nothing but news- 
papers, and the only plays we'll see for 
a year are musical comedies and any- 
thing George M. Cohan writes. We're 
going to have a real honeymoon, and 
we’re not going to think about a soul 
in the world but ourselves for a long, 
long time. Give me your hand!” 

“Yes, sir,” she said meekly. 

And-a moment later, when she 
thought no one was looking, she kissed 
her ring. 

Dunsany, indeed! 











TRANSLATION 


OMETIMES we canzot say 
rhe very biggest things of all; 


But then, you see, we know! 


And so 


We need not worry lest we fail or fall. 
And when some word you speak 
Seems dim or blunt or small, 
I go out to the orchard wall, 
And watch the sunbeams play 
Over an apple’s cheek, 
And listen to a young, gay bird; 
And suddenly—why, I have heard 
All those biggest things-of all 
You could not speak! 


ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. 
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Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every 
country, in almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; 
she is not a genius. The reason for her strange power is occult. When philosophers 
have thought they had segregated the cause—the formula—what you will—in one par- 
ticular super-woman or group of super-women, straightway some new member of the 
clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but who possesses none 
of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at sea. 
What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. 
Is it daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? 
Pompadour and Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane 
de Poictiers and Ninon de |’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality 
of feminism? George Sand, who numbered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in 
their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgustingly mannish. So was Semiramis. 
The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, “advanced” woman as 
in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women who 
conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with whole- 
sale heart-smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom 
did any two of them follow the same plan of campaign. 


Poppea, the Siren Who Ruled the World 


disembarrassed 


DOWN the flinty Appian they were, every day, 

Way, thence through the of some two quarts of milk apiece. 

gates and into seven-hilled The resultant two hundred and fifty 

Rome, yes,:and through the gallons of warm, foaming milk were 

stately Forum itself, and so dumped into a gold-inlaid bathtub sunk 

to the glittering Palatine Hill, into the floor of a courtyard. And 

plodded daily a right notable procession down into this white bath would glide 

—fiye hundred she-donkeys, richly be- the whiter body of Poppza, for a 
decked and each one led by a liveried beauty-building plunge and scrub. 

slave; the whole cortége preceded by a Yes, milk baths were a fad nearly 

two thousand years before Anna Held’s 


squad of lictors. 
same scheme to 


The she-donkeys were on their way press agent hit on the 
from the Campagna pastures to the prove to his fair employer how sweet 
marble villa of Poppawa Sabina. There are the uses of advertisement. 





Stories of the 


Now, as Poppea knew, and as 
Anna Held knew, and as A. Toxen 
Worm knew—all the nwWk on earth has 
not the cleansing and beautifying prop- 
erties of one tubful of soft, hot water. 
3ut—as the same worldly trinity knew 
—when it comes to washing, there is 
more advertising value in a square inch 
of milk than in a cubic mile of water. 
And advertising was what all three 
sought. Especially Poppza. 

The fictional Englishman who takes 
an ice-cold tub every morning—and 
talks about it all the rest of the day— 
may be an earnest seeker for health. 
Poppa Sabina was not looking for 
health. She was seeking notoriety. 
And she got it. While no one but the 
Englishman himself is interested in the 
Englishman’s tub, all the ancient world 
was agog over Poppza’s daily baths. 
And the tale of them remains fresh and 
creamy unto this hour. 

Having thus caught the attention of 
the thoughtful and knowledge-craving 
reader, let me get to the story. The 
story of Poppza, as a matter of fact, 
needs no such interest-catching to pre- 
cede it. I could have gained the same 
effect by saying in a single sentence 
that she was the most -divinely beauti- 
ful woman on earth, that she had not a 
single recorded virtue, and that-her sins 
were scarlet and splendid. Grim old 
lacitus—the “indirect-discourse” chap, 
whose “Annals” we studied in junior 
year—writes that she possessed every 
super-feminine attribute—except vir- 
tue. 

Her mother, a notorious beauty who 
married the insignificant Titus Allius, 
named her daughter Poppza after 
herself. The daughter, thoroughly 
ashamed of her lowly father, dropped 
his name and took that of the only 
illustrious ancestor she could scrape 
up, one Poppzus Sabinus, a Roman 
consul. So the future super-woman, in 
earliest youth, decided to call herself 


Poppzea Sabina, much as one now 
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might name a son for the family’s one 
rich uncle. 

Poppza, as soon as she became her 
own mistress—and several other peo- 
ple’s—began her advertising campaign. 
The five hundred she-donkeys are its 
best-remembered feature. But her 
habit of going veiled, that the vulgar 
public might not be treated to all her 
beauty at once, was a good second. So 
were half a dozen other similarly mod- 
est bids for fame. In fact, the sole re- 
semblance between Poppza Sabina and 
the shrinking violet was that both cost 
several hundred times more than their 
intrinsic worth. 

From girlhood she turned the heads 
and addled the hearts of numberless 
rich patricians; for she was a super- 
woman of the super-women. She 
calmly picked out the richest and high- 
est ranked of her horde of suitors—the 
pretorian prefect, Rufius Crispinus, 
who adored her—as did every man— 
and who merited a far better wife. It 
was then that her meteoric career 
began. 

Will you let me wax historical for 
just a moment or so? A mere mouth- 
ful of words will do for what I have to 
say. And it’s needful to the under- 
standing of the more dramatic part of 
the story. Skip this part, if you like. 
I’ll put asterisks before and after it; 
so you'll know where to leave off and 
where to start in again. Few writers 
are so considerate. 


* * * * * * 1 * 


You who have followed the prize 
ring know how a champion is made and 
ruined. He begins wretchedly poor. 
He must work like a dog for every 
penny he earns. This work toughens 
and strengthens him and makes him 
fit for the ring. Then follow a series 
of grueling battles, of weary months’ 
training, of hardening and perfecting 
his physical self to supreme excellence. 

He wins the championship. At once 
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the fearful climb is ended. He is at 
the dizzy summit of his ambition. 
Money and fame pour in on him. Un- 
used to either, he abuses both. He 
loafs, waxes fat and soft, and squan- 
ders in drink and food and other pleas- 
ant vices not only his hard-won cash, 
but his harder-won physique. He in- 
dulges every asinine, ill-disciplined im- 
pulse. And, soon or late, a younger 
and hardier man thrashes him into 
oblivion. 

As with the fistic champion, so with 
Rome. 

Rough, half barbarous, uncouth, the 
whole world against them, the early 
Romans starved and fought and tough- 
ened. They waxed strong—unbeliev- 
ably strong. They overthrew one foe 
after another, fighting and toiling too 
ceaselessly to take on flesh—until all 
the known earth was at their feet. 
They were the undisputed champions. 
Past was the need to fight for a bare 
foothold. Old foes became cringing 
servants, Prosperity dawned. Ease 
and boundless wealth supplanted the 
ancient days of stark struggle. The 
Romans were as unfitted for so sudden 
a change as is the ex-laborer who finds 
himself a heavyweight champion. 

A wave of crazy luxury swept over 
Rome. Souls took on flesh as fast as 
did bodies. The.camp fare and an 
earthy bed were all at once dropped in 
favor of hoggish feasts and couches of 
Fortunes were spilled on 
food alone. New and exotic vices were 
imported overnight. Million-dollar bets 
were no rarity. Dandies went so 
far as to wear lightweight rings in sum- 
mer and heavier rings in winter. Night- 
ingales’ tongues and snow-cooled ‘Fal- 
ernian supplanted the earlier black 
bread and red vinegar. 

Wherefore, in time, pulpy Rome fell 
easy victim to the tough-sinewed bar- 
barians who trounced and dismem- 
bered the erstwhile champion. 


eiderdown. 
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This’ story deals with the period 
whén the champion was in the heyday 
of his dissipation and before that dis- 
sipation’s weakening effects had been 
made known to the rest of the scan- 
dalized world. 

* * * * * * * * 


Wed to Rufius Crispinus, the glori- 
ous Poppza found every avenue of 
happiness open to her. Her husband’s 
wealth and rank, backed by her own 
charm, made her the foremost woman 
in all Rome. Crispinus worshiped her. 
And she was content to let herself be 
worshiped permanently, if not exclu- 
sively, by him. For a time everything 
went smoothly, or, “if not, Crispinus 
did not know it. 

Then into her life came a man for 
whom a hundred Roman _ beauties 
sighed ; a wonder man; a second Mark 
Antony for beauty, for splendor, for 
magnetism, for mad extravagance, for 
capacity to love. He was Marcus 
Salvius Otho. 

Otho completely swept Poppza off 
her jewel-sandaled feet. He was irre- 
sistible, a whirlwind, a Napoleon of 
hearts who knew not the meaning of 
defeat. Against him, Crispinus and 
the woman’s lesser loves stood about 
as much chance as would the Pompton, 
N. J., militia company against Von 
Hindenberg’s host of Russian chasers. 
Poppza made no secret of her infatua- 
tion. confessed her love 
for the all-conquering Otho And, 
even in morality-bankrupt Rome, the 


She openly 


affair grew to a scandal. 

Poor Crispinus had been jogging 
along in happy blindness, smugly proud 
of his peerless wife. Now his eyes 
were pried open in a way to leave him 
no longer in the very remotest doubt 
as to what was going on around him. 
threatened, stormed, 
Poppza’s hold on 
strong for his 
She quieted 


He protested, 
wept—all in vain. 
the reins was far too 


puny bucking to shake it. 
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down her restive lord with admirable 
skill and made him consent to a divorce. 

Then she married Otho. 

Could anything have been more com- 
plete than this wedding ~of super- 
woman and super-man—of these two 
victors over countless hearts—of the 
peerless wooer and the incomparable 
wooed? It was like the mating of the 
Olympian gods. People said so. Paid 
poets said so, So did flattering friends. 
So—modestly—did the bride and 
groom. 

Have you noticed how seldom a su- 
per-woman becomes the mate of a 
super-man? And how much seldomer 
the union is happy? Take Madame 
Jumel and Aaron Burr, for example 
they quarreled right shrewishly, and 
parted. Again, Marshal Saxe and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur; their affair 
meant heartbreak and death to Adri- 
enne. Antony and Cleopatra—the loss 
of a world and of two lives; George 
Sand and Chopin—the desertion and 
pining away of the divine melodist; 
Peg Woffington and David Garrick; 
Helen and Paris; Marie Stuart and 
Bothwell; and so on, all down the list; 
the super-man and the super-woman 
never lived long in happiness together. 
Each might be sublimely happy with 
some lesser loved one, but never with 
a mate of his or her own power of 
charm. And so it was with Poppza 
and Otho. 

The reason of their separation lay in 
the very strength of their mutual love. 
For Otho was the grand passion of 
multiamoured heart, as was 
she of his. Otho—veteran of innu- 
merable conquests—behaved like a 
schoolboy who cannot keep frorh chalk- 
ing up his first girl’s name on the 
fences, and must tell all the world how 
lovely she is. He talked about Pop- 
pea to everybody who would listen to 
him. He bored his friends with glow- 
ing rhapsodies of her beauty, her wit, 
the wondrous allurement that was hers. 
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He babbled like a fool. And his bab- 
blings at last robbed him of -his mar- 
velous wife. Here is the story: 

Otho’s dearest friend was one N. 
Claudius Czsar Drusus Germanicus. 
And to thé aforesaid N. Claudius 
Cesar Drusus Germanicus he raved 
about Poppza until the curiosity of N. 
Claudius Czsar Drusus Germanicus 
was keen enough to shave _ with. 
Whereat, N. Claudius Cesar Drusus 
Germanicus insisted on seeing Poppza. 
The love-besotted Otho was fatuous 
enough to consent—although he ought 
to have known better; just as experi- 
ence ought to have taught him better 
sense than to speak of Poppza at all 
to such a man. 

Poppa and 
Drusus Germanicus 
mischief was done. 

This is a day when writers are paid 
by the word. Yet, even at loss of four 
words’ pay every time I might write 
that five-story title, I am henceforth 
going to be a real spendthrift and re- 
fer to N. Claudius Caesar Drusus Ger- 
manicus by the shorter and _ uglier 
word whereby he is known to history. 
For the “N.” in “N. Claudius Czsar 
Drusus Germanicus” stood for “Nero.” 
Yes, the same Nero you saw- in the 
movies and read about in “Quo Vadis” 
and shuddered at in “The Sign of the 
Cross.” 

Nero, like all the rest, fell desper- 
ately in love with Poppza the first in- 
stant he set eyes on her. She did not 
love him. She never loved him. She 
loved Otho. But Nero was the ruler 
of the world. And Poppza’s soul, un- 
dermined and worm-eaten by intrigues, 
luxury, and light love, cracked under 
the strain. She lacked the strength to 
stay true to a man she loved when 
ambition beckoned to her with its fat, 
jeweled finger. 

It was all over with Otho. One can- 
not help feeling sorry for him, for all 
his wild prodigality, his career as a 
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N. Claudius Czsar 
met. And the 
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libertine, his reckless abundance of 
sins. He loved with an utterness that 
only a great heart can compass. And 
he lost; lost what he could never—and 
did never—forget. 

Let us look ahead, if you don’t mind, 
and “tell what happened” to Otho. It 
is an interesting page in the Chronicle 
of Scarlet Loves, and it will repay the 
reading. Also, I will make it brief. 
And it will be the last time Otho will 
appear in our story. 

Even as Otho had robbed Rufius 
Crispinus of an adored wife, so did the 
Emperor Nero rob him of that same 
wife. The emperor shipped him off to 


Lusitania as governor of that distant 


and dreary province. It was an ap- 
pointment that amounted to a sentence 
of banishment. And, naturally, Otho 
was forced to leave Poppza behind for 
his imperial rival. 

Away to Lusitania went the heart- 


broken Otho; and, once there, he set 


secretly to work conspiring against 
Nero. For ten long years he remained 
in exile, his slow-built conspiracy wax- 
ing stronger every year. From time 
to time, news of Rome reached him. 
He heard, for instance, of Poppza’s 
death and of the crumbling of half- 
crazed* Nero’s power. 

At last the hour for vengeance tolled. 
At the head of an army, Otho bore 
upon Rome. At the head of a 
aged general ni 


upon the Eternal 


down 
second force, an med 
Galba 
City. “ 

Rome lay helpless between two ad- 
vancing hosts. The general to arrive 
there first was likely to be proclaimed 
emperor in Nero’s place. It was thus 
a race for a throne as well as for re- 
venge. Yet, at a certain point, Otho 
halted his swift-marching legions and 
turned aside—wasting golden time that 
he did not have—to visit a neglected 
tomb. It was the tomb of Poppza. In 
the race on which hung his whole fu- 
ture, Otho paused; paused to kneel he- 


also marched 
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side Poppza’s grave, to cover it with 
flowers, to weep above it and to whis- 
per piteous love words to ears that 
could no longer hear. 

A folly? Yes, of course. Like all 
love deeds. A costly folly, at that, like 
all the best love deeds, since it helped 
to give Galba the throne. But a beau- 
tiful folly; and one that sneering Taci- 
tus does not wholly condemn when he 
tells the tale, and adds: “Non quidem 
immemor veteris amoris’—‘Not even 
then forgetful of his olden love.” I 
have repeated the incident, not alone 
for its interest, but to show the hold 
that Poppza seized and retained upon 
the hearts of the men who loved her. 

And now let us go back to the time 
when Otho was banished and Poppza 
was left defenseless, the prey of the 
world’s ruler—at the mercy of the 
merciless. 

When I think of Poppza’s utter help- 
lessness in the hands of the all-power- 
ful Nero, I am somehow reiminded of 
a black kitten—Juliet, by name— 
against which my four collie pups once 
waged war. It was pathetic to see 
those four hulking brutes charge down 
upon that little black morsel of fluffy 
felinity. It was still more pathetic, 
three seconds later, to see the wisplike 
kitten walk daintily away from the bat- 
tlefield, while the four puppies fled, 
howling, under the- veranda to nurse 

f scratched noses and scarred 

Poppzea Nero’s destined prey. 
She had not a chance in the game. Yet, 
within a surprisingly short time, she 
had overthrown a whole faction of 
powerfyl enemies and was solemnly 
married to Nero; thereby becoming 
Empress of Rome and ruler of the 
ruler of the No other 
woman of the lot—not even Semiramis 
Rome ruled 


was 


world. super- 


—ever held such 
Nero 


power. 


the world. ruled Rome. Pop- 


pzea ruled Nero. 
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At her. command, he placed her 
image alongside of his own on all the 
coins that were minted. He had gold- 
and-ivory statues of her erected in the 
market places. On her word hung the 
saving or the crushing of whole con- 
tinents. Great was Poppza—while 
she lasted. And greatest among her 
triumphs were her victories over other ° 
women. 

For Rome had at last grown to be 
a woman-swayed empire. Indeed, it 
was through a woman that Nero had 
won his rank of emperor. It happened 
this way: 

The Emperor Claudius, a doddering 
old imbecile, married a Roman beauty 
named Messalina—perhaps the vilest 
woman of her sort in all history. Mes- 
salina could do anything she chose with 
her old idiot of a husband. She thus 
became the virtual, if not the virtuous, 
dietator of the earth. Agrippina, a 
patrician widow, envied her this bound- 
power and decided to snatch it 
from her. 

Agrippina was a shrewd politician. 
Her love for such meddling with af- 
fairs of state had led to her banish- 
ment and almost to her death. She 
had had to flee from Rome, leaving her 
baby son, Nero, to be brought up by a 
on her 
plotted 


less 


dancer. It was 


that 


barber and a 


from exile she 


Messalina 


return 
igainst 
favor 


worked her into the 


of the Emperor Claudius, and, by gain- 


She way 
ing complete sway over him, persuaded 
him to put Messalina to death. Then 
Agrippina married him. She next 
cajoted him into setting aside the claims 
of his only son, Britannicus, to the 
throne, and appointing young Nero as 
his successor. As soon this was 
safely arranged, Agrippina had no fur- 
ther need for Claudius. 
And she had the 

Nero 


as 


So she poi- 
seven- 
em- 


soned him. 


teen-year-old proclaimed 


peror. 
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Nero was gentle, sweet-tempered, 
and wise. At least, he started out that 
way. His tutor was Seneca, the phi- 
losopher, who guided him toward a 
noble manhood. The first few years 
of Nero’s reign were ideal; he lowered 
taxes, stopped oppressions, made good 
laws, gave the people a voice in the 
government. The whole nation loved 
him. 

Then Agrippina made it very clear 
that he was to be a mere figurehead 
and that she intended to do the actual 
ruling. Nero, egged on by Seneca, re- 
belled. Acte, a lovely freedwoman 
whom Nero loved, was Seneca’s in- 
strument in the duel of will powers 
that followed. Meanwhile, little by 
little, Nero's character was changing. 
He was becoming insane, though no 
one knew it. He was so nearsighted 
that he wore a monocle, consisting of 
an enormous emerald ground into a 
lens to serve as a magnifying glass. 
Thus he looked on life through a bili- 
ous green haze. 

At last Agrippina threatened to put 
Claudius’ neglected son, Britannicus, on 
the throne if Nero would not let her 
steer the ship of state as she chose. 
Nero, by way of clever repartee to this 
threat, had Britannicus murdered. 
Agrippina retaliated by trying to kill 
Acte. Nero gently hinted that his 
mother might possibly follow Acte to 
the hereafter. Whereupon, Agrippina 
tried to form an anti-Nero faction, with 
Nero’s wife, Octavia, the daughter of 
Claudius, as its nominal head. Nero 
had his mother placed under guard. 
And for a while things went better. 

Then, in 58 A. D., Poppzea came on 
the scene. Agrippina had by this time 
won back some of her former power, 
and she aimed that power against Pop- 
pea. Poppa was not at all averse to 
the battle. She saw that either she or 
Agrippina must be destroyed, and she 
thoughtfully cast Agrippina for the 
role of victim. 
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Instead of conspiring or forming a 
faction, Poppza went at the matter in 
a far cleverer way. She was no fighter 
—merely a heart juggler. And once 
more she brought all her matchless 
charm to bear upon Nero. 

At her coaxing, he consented to his 
mother’s death. Prompted by Poppea, 


he even devised a scheme for the kill- * 


ing that he would never have had the 
wit to plan on his own account. He 
invited Agrippina to a_ reconciliation 
banquet, and sent a barge of his own 
to conduct her across the water from 
her villa to his summer palace. The 
banquet was a regular love feast. 
Mother and son publicly embraced and 
exchanged a dozen vows of deathless 
trust and affection. The military pass- 


word for the night, in all the camps, 
was “The Best of Mothers.” 
tactfully kept out of the way. 
When it was time for Agrippina to 
go back to her villa, she and Nero went 


Poppza 


arm in arm to where her barge lay. 
There they embraced again, and Nero 
called the gods to witness that she was 
more dear to him than all else besides. 
Poppza’s adherents shook in_ their 
sandals. 

The barge put off from shore. Half- 
way across the strip of water that di- 
vided the villa from the palace, the 
boat suddenly split in two. 

Into the water went poor old Agrip 
With the help of a slave, she 
from her villa sent 


pina, 
swam ashore, and 
word at once to Nero that she was safe. 
Nero was delighted—as overjoyed as 
if he had fallen heir to a fit of epilepsy. 

He would not let Poppza offer any 
more suggestions, but made the next 
attempt in his own frank fashion, hav- 
ing had quite enough of subtle meth- 
ods. He sent a band of soldiers to 
Agrippina’s villa to kill her. This they 
did with great speed and thorough- 
ness. Poppza’s last rival in world 
rulership was gone. 

Nero was conscience-stricken at his 


own deed, and filled the air with his 
wailings, declaring, with perfect truth, 
that he was not fit to live. To distract 
his mind from remorse, Poppea made 
him believe that a new conspiracy 
formed against him was headed by his 
old tutor, Seneca. So Seneca was put 
to death, along with a number of other 
probably innocent men; and the thrill 
of a new excitement drove away the 
brief spasm of filial grief. 

By this time Nero was well along 
on the road to violent insanity. Pop- 
pza played on his lunacy, leading him 
to think that he was a god, a peerless 
musician, a wonderful actor, an un- 
beatable charioteer. And he believed 
her. He enacted all these rdles with 
a fervor that would have been funny if 
it had not been horrible. Poppza, too, 
has the credit of egging on her crazed 
husband from one excitement to an- 
other, until her climax was reached—a 
climax that consisted of making him 
set fire to Rome and then play on the 
lute an improvisation inspired by the 
holocaust. 

This last bit of madness was too 
much for even the loyal Romans to 
stand from their maniac master. A re- 
volt-threatened. Again Poppza came 
to the rescue; this time with a sugges- 
tion that Nero dodge public blame by 
making the Christians his scapegoats. 
Whereupon it was proclaimed that the 
Christians had burned Rome and that 
they were to be terribly punished for 
their hideous crime. 

Thus did the persecution of this new 
sect begin; a persecution that led to the 
death of thousands of them—St. Paul, 
perhaps, among the number. They 
were hunted down like rats in a drain 
and slaughtered. They were hurled to 
the lions in the Colosseum. They were 
sewed into the skins of beasts and torn 
to pieces by dogs. They were steeped 
in oil and used as torches for Nero’s 
midnight revels. And in this way the 
people of Rome were made to forget 
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their suspicions that the emperor had 
burned his own capital; a burning, by 
the way, that was a phase of the same 
form of mania that leads present-day 
imbeciles to set tenements afire. 

Long before this, Poppza had tired 
of having Rufius Crispinus cumbering 
the same earth as herself. He was a 
reminder of days she wanted to for- 
get. So Nero ordered him to kill him- 
self. In other words, Poppza’s first 
husband was murdered by her third. 
Incidentally it may be of interest to 
note that all three of Poppza’s hus- 
bands’ killed themselves—Crispinus, 
Otho, and Nero; all three under duress, 
and all three, directly or indirectly, on 
account of Poppza. 

Having once loosed the devil of de- 
struction and of crazy debauchery in 
Nero’s soul and having fed it with a 
million weird sensations, it is only 
natural that Poppaea should at last have 
found that same devil too strong for 
her to control. Like the good old 
overworked Frankenstein, she had 
brought to life a monster that was to 
destroy her. 

Yet, for a while, Nero was wholly 
under her dominion, turning ever to 
her for new excitement, as a spoiled 
dog begs its master to throw another 
stick for it to retrieve. 

And gallantly did Poppa respond 
to the call Even when their only 
child—a daughter—died in infancy, 
she comforted Nero by persuading him 
to appear in public and sing a doggerel 
funeral hymn of his own composition, 
by way of proving his musical talent to 
the people. Everything was turned 
to account. As Madame Pompadour 
racked her brains to find new 
tions for bored old Louis XV., so Pop- 
pza ran the gamut of human thrills to 
provide new means for Nero to wreak 
his insanity. It was a merry game 
while it lasted—merry, if murderous. 
But by and by it came to an end. And 
so did she. 


sensa- 
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3y this time the people of Rome 
had grown to hate her. The splendors 
she devised for Nero had squeezed the 
treasury dry, and, as usual, the popu- 
lace was paying. So, whenever Pop- 
pea rode abroad—always preceded by 
a thousand slaves and ,with her horse’s 
hoofs shod in solid gold—the people 
cursed her. Yet, when she lifted her 
veil and turned her wondrous face 
upon the crowd, the hisses changed to 
cheers. No one could withstand her 
loveliness. None the less, when her 
back was turned, the mob overthrew 
her statues in the market places. 

By the way, you remember, Nero 
was at first married to Octavia. She 
was a simple, harmless girl. Even after 
he put her aside and married Poppza, 
she bore him no ill will, and she re- 
fused to join in the plots against him. 
Her meekness infuriated Poppza, who 
would not rest until Nero had sent as- 
sassins to slay the cast-off wife. 

One day, in 66 A. D., Poppza for- 
got for once to placate the monster she 
had made. As a beast tamer grows 
careless from long immunity, and pays 
the penalty, so did she. And she paid 
the same price. 

Nero had gone to the games at the 
circus. Being at the time in delicate 
health, Poppza stayed at home in the 
palace she had caused 
her husband to build. Nero came home 
very late and excessively drunk. Like 
other wives in like cir- 
cumstances, Poppza lost her well- 
guarded temper. As I have said, she 
was not well. So, instead of wheedling 
the sulky drunkard into a good humor, 
as usual, she told him, with perfect and 
viragoish candor, just what she thought 
of him. 

He flew into one of his maniac rages 
Foaming at the mouth and screaming, 
he rushed at the luckless woman and 
kicked her. It time when 
no woman—not even Poppza—should 


“solden-house” 


thousands of 


was at a 
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have been ill-treated. The kick killed the super-woman who ruled the whole 

her. world should have been done to death 
At a single thrust of the foot, Nero by the kick of a drunken lunatic? 

lost his wife, his “keeper,” his chief in- The November number of AINSLEE’S 

citer to crime, his tireless entertainer, j}] contain the next article in Mr. 

and, incidentally, his hope of an heir. Terhune’s Super-Woman series: “Nell 

It is a dismal anticlimax, is it not, that Gwyn: The Laughing Siren.” 
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THOUGHTS IN A GARDEN 


ETWEEN the clipped and formal hedges grow 
The high-born flowers of cultivation’s art, 
Lifting their heads at the appointed time, 
And giving forth their perfume to the world; 
There in the border of herbaceous wealth 
Is found life’s best and noblest heritage, 
Firm and securely rooted, year by year, 
In family pride, tradition, good repute. 
Beyond the lawn, and down beside the brook, 
There in a riot, growing as they will, 
Are all our sweet indulgences. of life, 
Our fads and follies, and—ah, yes, our loves, 
In gay defiance of the man-made law 
But the great, patient Gardener of us all, 
He knows our need, and sends the tempting bre ok 
Lest we forget, in our protected lives, 
That others have no sheltering hedge at all, 
Nor any sparkling stream, and are but seeds 
Dropped by the bird of fate on careless wing, 
To find a trembling footing in the mire, 
And be crushed down, e’er they have fully grown, 
By the relentless heel of passing man. 
Yet God, He sees, and in the common weed 
He puts as great a mystery of love 
As in the rarest hybrid rose of all, 
Plucked by a king to grace his country’s throne. 
Mrs. Davin S. BisPHAM, 














T never would have happened 
if they had not torn down the 
old Astor House. Al Trim- 
ble had always stopped there 
when he came on to do the 

spring buying for Frame & Co., 
as it was in the heart of the wholesale 
millinery district. He ought to have 
gone to the Broadway Central, as I sug- 
gested, but instead he came with me 
to the Carlton in Washington Square. 
The Carlton burned. You may have 


read the account in the papers of how 
every one carried out what was most 
valuable to him, and how a man milli- 
ner from Minneapolis descended the 
fire escape with a woman’s hat jn his 


hand. The reporter, who knew Al only 
by sight, went on to elaborate how 
many things he had overlooked in sav- 
ing the Goura girl’s hat. He did not 
know. He had never seen the Goura 
girl’s room. There was nothing valu- 
able in it. Besides, it was an expensive 
hat. Moreover, it was Al’s. 

The affair began at six o'clock on 
Thursdayevening. That was the time 
when the Goura girl wore the hat that 
Al had loaned her down to the dining 
room. It ended at breakfast the next 
morning, when we were eating what we 
could find. Before that it had been 
rumored among the trade that Al was 
sweet on the girl, but none of the men 
believed it. They did not think that 
so successful a buyer as Al Trimble 
could care for a girl who could so ruin 
the style of a hat. 





The Goura girl, as we afterward 
called her, didn’t ruin the style of a 
hat—she tamed it. In fact, it was her 
hat that made me call Al’s attention to 
her. She had one of those felts that 
you draw into artistic lines when you 
wish to look like a magazine cover. 
Otherwise it just sags. It was a relief 
to me to come home and look at a hat 
that in no way reminded me of the 
millinery business, and I said so to Al. 

The Goura girl had brown eyes, too, 
just the way those girls do in the pic- 
tures. You know how they label those 
fancy calendars, “The Eternal Ques- 
tion.” But the Goura girl was wan and 
pale; that is, all but her hair. It was 
red—a defiant red—and she would 
swirl it around ’most any way and fas- 
ten it with a comb that probably be- 
longed to her grandmother. No other 
woman in the dining room could do 
it, although the new ones tried. 

The very evening.we discussed her 
hat, I noticed that her room was next 
to our suite. It was the same evening, 
when we came home from the theater, 
that we heard her crying. 

“What on earth do you suppose is 
the matter with that girl? I’d better 
knock and see,” Al began. 

“Look here, Al,” I blustered, ‘this 
isn’t the Far West. This is Washing- 
ton Square, and it can’t be done. She 
belongs to the artistic circle, and you to 
the commercial. The line is drawn. 
No one from either side has ever 
crossed it.” 
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“The artistic circle, like the arctic 
cirele,” drawled Al, “is an imaginary 
line that may be crossed by any one 
who is not afraid of being frozen to 
death.” 

I laughed. Al Trimble is the one 
Irishman whom I let tell me that he is 
descended from the Irish kings. He 
looks it, from his patrician nose to his 
slim, well-formed hands. It is only 
when he leans over to speak to some 
one that his body stiffens in that floor- 
walker bend which marks him as one 
of the trade. I settled myself comfort- 
ably with a cigar. When Al begins, he 
just ripples on like a fast-flowing trout 
stream, and I knew that he meant to 
argue the matter out with me. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Sam, that 
I can’t go to that door and ask the little 
girl what is the trouble just because I’m 
the buyer for the largest wholesale 
house in Minnesota, and she draws cos- 
tume designs for the magazines? Is it 
because she comes from Connecticut 
and I from Minneapolis? Why is it?” 

“Tt can’t be done,” I insisted. “You're 
wholesale and she’s*art. Eventually 
she will be a great artist and you will 
be wealthy; that is, if you eventuate. 
Some don’t. But that’s the difference. 
Law of the universe.” 

“Law of your own mind, Sam. Now 
why isn’t it art to make the women 
of Minneapolis beautiful? that 
greater than portraits 
after they are lovely? 
Now take the case- 

There’ was a crash from the next 
room. Al and I both jumped to our 
feet, but he was out in the hall before 
I could gather my wits together. I 
reached the door of our rooms just in 
time to see the girl open hers in answer 
to Al’s knock. 

“I beg your pardon,” he stammered. 
“I thought you had fallen.” 
She had been crying. 
very pretty when she cried. 

girls never are. 


Isn’t 
painting their 


Of course it is. 


” 


She wasn’t 
Red-haired 


“Thank you.” She smiled rather 
nastily. “I’m simply making a scene. 
“IT guess”—she began to laugh, then 
quivered into big wrinkles—‘“I can at 
least throw my own things on the floor. 
One ought to have some pleasure in 
life!” 

She slammed the door with a bang. 
Al stood looking at it for a moment 
before he turned and saw me. Then 
he tiptoed into our rooms. 

“So that is art? It sounds very much 
the way I used to feel when I had told 
every milliner from Kentucky to Kal- 
amazoo that this was the latest thing 
in hats, but that she was the only 
woman who could wear it well. [| 
would go out and get drunk if | felt 
that way. I suppose throwing things 
on the floor is the artistic substitute. 
I’m going to the Brevoort to buy some 
sandwiches.” 

“T would enjoy a bite,” I remarked 
casually, as I took up my paper again. 

“These will be chicken sandwiches 
with the edges trimmed off,” said Al 
haughtily. ‘As my mother would say, 
‘too good for a missionary meeting and 
not quite up to a bridge party.’ If you 
would like a ham or a cheese, just say 
so, but these are ordered for a special 
friend.” 

With that parting shot, he was gone, 
did not 
rouse myself until F heard some one 
down the hall 
knock at the Goura girl’s door. 

“Your sandwiches are hanging on the 
knob,” Al said pleasantly. Then he 
came into the room. 

He stood waiting patiently, his mouth 
drawn down into a queer moue and 
his eyebrows raised questioningly. 
Presently the door of the girl’s room 
opened and closed again. Stealthy as 
a cat, Al stepped back and looked into 
the hall. 
The sandwiches were gone. 

“Tt can’t be done?” he sang softly, 
as he handed me the other bag. 


and I settled down again. | 


come noiselessly and 


He beckoned me to come and 
see, 
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“Art students are always hungry,” 
I admitted grudgingly. 

So it began. The next time we went 
down in the elevator, she thanked him 
for the sandwiches. No one, not even a 
girl from Connecticut, could mistake Al 
Trimble. Besides, she was at a disad- 
vantage. 

After that Al would stop at her table 
and talk to her for a few moments in 
the dining room. The trade stared in 
amazement for a few days. It had al- 
ways been said, “It can’t be done.” The 
reason there was so little flutter was 
that Al appeared so unconscious of the 
fact that it was a strange thing to do. 

With Al, life was one continual ad- 
venture or misadventure, and he em- 
barked on the conquest of the Goura 
girl in the same breezy spirit with 
which the first Al Trimble had left his 
whitewashed cabin on the green shores 
of Ireland, or the second of the name 
had left the conservative East for the 
thrill of the West. He was adven- 
turous without being aggressive; that 
was his charm. So every night an 
apple, a bit of chocolate, or a flower 
was hung on the girl’s door. He never 
called. But the last thing the girl 
thought of, as she munched drowsily, 
was Al. 

The poet called. 

ith shaggy hair and a worn overcoat. 


He was a real poet, 


there is anything I detest, it’s a poet 
vho is well tailored and clipped, and 
vho says that there is money in poetry. 
Poets ought not to make money. They 
enjoy what they are doing. Other men 
don’t. 

We met him one night as he was 
leaving the Goura girl’s room. She 
was standing at the door, and they were 
saying a last few things about Bernard 
Shaw. I could not help thinking how 
much more readily Shaw would have 
listened to Al Trimble. But then he 
vould have had to. Al thinks one 
[rishman is as good as another. 

The next Sunday night Al stayed 
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at home. He said that he had a head- 
ache and that he was tired of running 
out to a restaurant every night; that 
New York was just as much of a bore 
as Minneapolis after you had been 
there for any time. That night the poet 
called on the girl. Our rooms and her 
small one had originally been a long 
suite, and the boards in the door were 
thin. We could hear the rise and fall 
of the poet’s voice, now dramatic, now 
flowing along monotonously. 

“What a beautiful voice I have!” said 
Al suddenly, in a deep, English tone. 
He was sitting in a big wicker chair, 
and had seemed absorbed in the Jilus- 
trated Milliner. “What on earth do 
you suppose they say to each other ?” 

“He’s reading from his own works,” 
I suggested. 

“Probably,” laughed Al, “it’s the 
story of his past. Why is it, Sam, that 
poets can have pasts and millinery buy- 
ers can’t?” 

“That,” said I, “is art. 
done.” 

The poet, aside from his heavy Eng- 
lish voice, which had been born in New 
Hampshire, and his little mannerism of 
running his hands wildly through his 
hair, was a very good fellow. I liked 
him, and I kept thinking how nice it 
would be if we could have talked foot- 
ball or politics with him, but somehow 
you never know how to talk to a poet. 
With the Goura girl, he spoke only of 
his plays. We found this out one night 
just as Al was hanging tulips on the 


It can’t be 


door. 

“How did you know that I was hun- 
gry for flowers instead of candy?” she 
demanded suddenly. 

“Oh, people always need flowers 
in the wintertime,” said Al lamely. 
“What’s that—a doll’s house?” he de- 
manded, looking over her shoulder into 
the room. Al hates to be thanked for 
anything. 

‘That’s a stage. Haven’t you seen 


one? Qh, they’re great!’’.she went on 
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enthusiastically as she beckoned us into 
the room, 

“You see it’s just like a real the- 
ater, and you can manage the dolls by 
these wires. It was arranged for 
‘Robin Hood,’ but I took the pieces 
off and drew my own sketches. This 
way I have each character in three cos- 
tumes, just as she would be in each act. 
I drew them for Mr. Hopkins’ new 
play, and they’re using some of my 
designs for the costumes. Promise not 
to tell. I oughtn’t to show it to you. 
It’s so much fun to see the costumes 
you have dreamed of made up and worn 
by people, especially when you’re so 
hard up yourself that you can’t have 
the lovely things you want. But it 
doesn’t really matter about you,” she 
went on hurriedly,,“just so you see 
them made up. 

“It’s a great help to Mr. Hopkins, 
too. He reads the play, and I move the 
characters around. It shows him a lot 
about the action. It would be dreadful 
if everybody were jammed into one core 
ner by a big scene. Then, if you see 
the actors all dressed in the part, you 
get a better grip on them. Aren’t the 
gowns lovely? I got them out of old 
missals, only I adapted them to modern 
times.” 

“And what does Mr. Hopkins do?” 
asked Al pleasantly. 

“Why, he reads the play. It’s the 
one he wrote. <A poetic drama.” 

“Reads his play to her!’ muttered 
Al, when we were in our own room. 
“Never thinks of taking her to the coun- 
try nor out any place. , She could go all 
to pieces, and he would never notice 
it. He just lets her make designs for 
his characters, and lets her hear the lilt 
of his beautiful voice. But he’s a poet.” 

“No, he doesn’t give her anything 
materially, but he gives her a mental 
stimulus. You can’t rate what people 
give in dollars and cents nor in time. 
Suppose you sat up night after night 
and told her the number and kinds of 
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feathers you were buying for the ladies 
of Minneapolis? What do you think 
they would call you?” 

“Well, they wouldn’t call me a poet,” 
he laughed. 

This poet, as I have said, was an un- 
usual poet. The most unusual thing 
was that a manager had read his play 
and liked it, in spite of the fact that it 
was poetic. They were even now re- 
hearsing it. Little Miss Wadsworth 
was working every night to try out this 
effect and that which would help the 
piece along, and these ideas became 
clever little figures, which in the poet’s 
pocket reached the theater. 

Meantime, Al hung his nightly offer- 
ing on the doorknob, suggested long 
Sunday walks, which kept the little 
mind fresh, or took her off to.some ex- 
clusive-exhibit of hats. This treatment 
was a success, for she was quite a 
prancy little art student, in spite of the 
hard work she was doing. 

Then she cried. It was one night 
when Al and I had gone up to the Ma- 
sonic Club and come home early. It 
could not have been more than nine 
o'clock. We came in quietly, and as 
we passed the Goura girl’s door, we 
heard a strange gulp. Somehow, red- 
haired girls always gulp. I suppose it’s 
because they don’t look well when they 
cry that they make no effort to do it 
artistically. Al stopped in front of the 
door and waited for the next sob. It 
came. He hesitated a moment, then 
knocked at the door. 

“Are you crying again?” he de- 
manded sternly. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Trimble,” she 
called; then her voice broke. 

Al waited another minute, tried the 
door, and went in. 

I went to our room. 
all, it might be done. 
liked the Goura girl; she was so very 
But she could not wear hats 


Perhaps, after 
I hoped so. I 


human. 
well. 
The 


sounds of sobbing were sud- 
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denly muffled, as if Al had pulled her 
down against his shoulder. I could 
hear his soft Irish voice as he soothed 
and argued. 

It was after eleven when he came in. 
I did not pay any attention to him for 
a few moments, and he did not even 
notice me. It was when he was taking 
off his necktie that I could restrain my 
curiosity no longer. 

“Was she hungry again?” I asked, as 
gently as I could. 

“It was a hat,” said Al shortly. “She 
has made every one else such lovely 
hats, and she hasn’t a thing but her old 
felt to wear to-morrow night. She 
would like one with Goura feathers on 
it. She’s longed for it for two years— 
ever since the first wisp of Goura flut- 
tered into the millinery market, through 
the time when. it became fashionable, to 
the present time, when you might call 
it fabulous. Moreover, Sam, she’s to 
have it.” 

I whistled. Goura feather, the head- 
dress of the Australian pigeon, had 
once been an uninteresting possibility in 
the trade. Then it had become fash- 
ionable. The prohibition of aigrets 
had made it necessary, and now it was 
only for the very few. 

“She wants one with Goura all the 
way around,” went on Al, half to him- 
self ; “not just a pesky little wisp up the 
front. Art, Sam.” 

“Art, if a3 
“Why, it’ll cost you fifty dollars, whole- 


she gets answered. 
sale.” 

“Nevertheless, she shall have the hat 
to-morrow at noon, and anything else 
she wants, God bless her heart!” 

“Including yourself?” 

“She already has that, as she knows 
without telling.” 

“Last week,” I began peevishly, “I 
heard her say to some one in the ele- 
vator that she was so tired at night 
that she would marry the garbage man 
if he didn’t give her until morning to 
think it over.” 


Al gave me a funny little look, and 
flushed. 

Why it was necessary for the Goura 
girl to have the Goura hat I could not 
see. The play was to be put on at 
night, and if she were to be in a box, 
surely her lovely hair would be more 
interesting than any headdress she 
could get. But the other woman was 
wearing a hat. Her excuse was that 
she thought they would look less con- 
spicuous when the poet rose to make, 
his author’s speech—more usual, I sup- 
pose, as if they had just happened to 
be passing and had dropped in. I think 
she was afraid of the Goura girl’s 
freshness and youth, and thought a hat, 
especially that awful felt, would take 
from it. 

It was six o’clock when the story be- 
gan. That was the time when the Goura 
girl wore the hat down to the dining 
room. If she had worn a blazing dia- 
mond tiara, she could not have made 
more commotion among the trade. A 
milliner might think that the diamonds 
were false, but to a man they knew the 
quotations on Goura feather. The 
French frame was a puzzle to me, as I 
make only flowers and feathers, but I 
would have guessed the entire outfit at 
seventy-five dollars. It was a _ hat 
worthy of a princess. 

Al stopped a moment, as he came in, 
at the Goura girl’s table. He was quite 
nonchalant, as if he had had nothing to 
do with the hat. She sparkled up at 
him demurely and yet a trifle shyly. 

“You nice man!” I heard her say. 
“It’s too lovely for words. The old cat 
will die of envy. I’m so happy I could 
squeal. I brought you down some 
tickets for the play. You must tell me 
what you think of the costumes, and 
especially the hats. They’re dreams, 
Mr. Trimble.” 

“It’s enough to see you,” I heard Al 
murmur, as he came to where I was 
sitting. 

Excited, wild, the poet rushed in. 
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“What, still eating! It’s almost 
seven. I thought you’d be ready and 
waiting.” His eyes fell on the hat. 
His face lit up as if he had seen a beau- 
tiful sunset, a young forest. “It’s a 
beauty, a poem! I’m so glad they are 
to wear hats. I knew you would man- 
age. You should never wear those 
slouchy affairs.” 

The Goura girl flushed. For a mo- 
ment, in spite of his poetic appreciation 
of the hat, I had an insane desire to 
“get up and kick the man. I looked at 
Al. His clenched knuckles were white, 
and he was staring vacantly at the yel- 
low wall. In a moment he had re- 
gained his composure. He had to; all 
the trade was watching. Then the girl 
had gone. But the story, for the din- 
ing room, had begun. They would be 
betting on it in the smoking room. I 
was glad we had the excuse of going 
to the play. 

The play was a success. The poet 
made his speech; the audience went 
wild. The Goura girl sat looking over 
the theater as if unable to believe that 
this was really the same play that had 
been rehearsed so many times in her 
little sitting room. Perhaps she had 
been through the scene so often in her 
dreams that the reality seemed vague. 
Then she caught sight of Al, and waved 


to him with a saucy little gesture toward 


her hat. 

We lost her in the crowd that rushed 
up to speak to them, and wandered over 
to a restaurant. We sat there talking 
and smoking until the place closed, and 
then sauntered down Fifth Avenue. It 
was really spring, but the little wisp of 
smoke that went trailing up from the 
hotel seemed rather cheerful as we saw 
it welcoming us far down the avenue. 
Suddenly it dawned on me that there 
was more than one wisp; then a straight 
black cloud shot up. The Carlton was 
on fire. 

[ turned to Al, but he was already 
running down the street. I followed. 
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As I tore along, I could hear the wail 
of the fire engines as they turned the 
corner from Great Jones Street. I had 
always hated the fire department. To- 
night I was glad that it was so near. 

The elevator had stopped running. 
As we ran up the stairs, we met the 
poet. He looked dazed. 

“Where is Esther Wadsworth?” 
called Al, grabbing his arm. 

“She came home hours ago. She 
must be out by this time,” he answered. 

“We must see,” said Al, and we all 
dashed up the stairs. A fireman tried 
to stop us. I have said that Al was 
descended from the Irish kings. He 
proved it, and we went on. The poet, 
out of breath, stopped on the fourth 
floor. Al was pushing him so hard that 
he stumbled and almost fell. The smoke 
poured down the stairs. He stood gasp- 
ing against the railing. 

“This is my floor,” he coughed. 

“But Miss Wadsworth is on the next. 
Come on!” shouted Al, and, with a leap, 
he went up. 

The poet turned. - 

“My plays!” he stammered. “Inval- 
uable now. Work of years. Must save 
them,” and he was gone down the cor- 
ridor. I followed Al. 

Black smoke swung down the stairs. 
I climbed them one at a time, to the 
floor above. In the half light, when 
the darkness lifted for a moment, I saw 
\l close to the floor, dragging the girl 

He-must have that I \ 
for he seemed to raise himself 


realized a 
there, 
for a final effort, and pushed her ahead 
of him. I caught at her wildly, and the 
Goura hat came off in my hand. | 
threw it frantically down the stairs. 
Black smoke rolled over us. Al pushed 
again. I clutched her hair, then her 
dress, and as I tugged, her slight body 
came tumbling down into my arms. Al 
came sliding, bumping, behind us, and 
pushed us all to the fourth floor. 

A burly fireman met us. He took the 
girl in his arms and led us to the fire 
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escape in the rear. We meekly fol- 
lowed. Once I stumbled over some- 
thing. It was the Goura girl’s hat. I 
picked it up, and went on. 

[ thought for a moment that the 
Goura girl was suffocated—she seemed 
so limp as we sat on the fire escape. Al 
held her close to him and cooed over 
her anxiously. He kissed her eyes. 
She had lost the comb, and her soft 
red hair hung in a long rope over his 
shoulder. The fact that I sat back of 
them, or that the crowd looked up at 
them whenever the smoke lifted, did 
not seem to matter to Al. 

“You came for me,” she laughed, 
when she opened her eyes and realized 
what had happened. “I must have 
dropped asleep in my chair. I was 
waiting for you to come dome to see 
what you thought of the costumes. I 
was hungry, too. Then the room filled 
with smoke, and I couldn’t find the 
door. But all the time I knew that you 


would come.” 


The “smoke cleared. A _ fireman 
rushed up the ladder and helped us 
down. I went first, then came the girl, 
holding her hair as best she could. 
Then came Al, carrying the hat, which 
he had taken from the girl as we 
started. That was the time the young 
reporter saw him, and wrote the fa- 
mous bit on every one saving what was 
dearest to him—the dramatist his plays 
and the milliner his hats. 

It was five o’clock before the 
was entirely out and we could go back 
to the hotel. There was no thought of 
sleep. Some of the more energetic went 
down to the kitchen and made sand- 
wichés and coffee for the firemen and 
guests. Every one straggled into the 
pantry to get a bite of some kind. 

It was at this time that I met the 
poet. He was looking a little wilder 
than ever in his evening clothes, his 
smoke-stained shirt, and soggy shoes. 
He carried a cup of coffee in each hand, 
with a piece of bread balanced on the 


fire 
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top of it. He was taking one of the 
cups to the Goura girl, who sat on the 
office desk and swung her feet thought- 
fully. 

“You see she was all right,” he 
laughed to Al, who had just come up to 
us. “I knew that anybody with a clever 
little brain like that would be able to 
get out of a hotel. My room”—he 
turned to her disgustedly—‘is just 
soaked with water. It’s a lucky thing 
I saved those plays. Many of them 
were just written in pencil, and I could 
never have done them again. Now is 
my time to strike. Did you see the crit 
in the morning’s paper? They gave 
the gowns a good notice, too.” 

He hurried off for a sandwich, and 
left Al facing the Goura girl. Her eyes 
were staring wide, as if she were look- 
ing into a Greek tragedy—as if her 
stage had collapsed before her. And 
then a warm flush spread up through 
her white skin. Her eyes bloomed, if 
that were possible. She looked across 
the barrier to Al. In spite of the coffee 
cup and the sandwich, her arms 
stretched out to him. But he would not 
see her. If only, I thought, her gowns 
had not been a success! If only they 
had roasted them! How easy it would 
have been for him to pick up a crumpled 
little art student and take care of her! 

“Yes,” I heard him saying in his rip- 
pling Irish brogue, “in time of fire, 
every one saves what is dearest to him 
—the poet his plays, the milliner his 
hats.” 

“It was a very expensive hat,” the 
girl laughed shakily. “I don’t know 
what I should have done if it had 
burned. I could never have bought you 
another.” 

Aloysius Trimble looked as if he had 
been struck witha whip. I looked the 
girl squarely in the eyes. 

“If you remember rightly, it was I 
who saved the hat. I stumbled over it 
when it had been forgotten in the hall- 
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way. Each one of us saved what was circle. Perhaps he was right. The ar- 

dearest to him; I agree with you.” And __ tistic circle, like the arctic circle, is an 

then I walked away. imaginary line which any one may cross 
I looked back, as I turned toward the who is not afraid of being frozen to 


smoking room. I saw the coffee drip- death. But even Al Trimble, warm- 


ping down Al Trimble’s coat, and I hearted Irishman, had almost been 
knew that he had crossed the artistic caught in the ice. 


GOOD-BY, MY YOUTH! 


a“ 
COME a little nearer! Now we part, 
Why should you seem dearer to my heart? 
Troublesome, unruly, discontent— 
Were you ever truly Heaven-sent? 


Made of grief and blisses, hopes and fears, 
I have known your kisses and your tears; 


Joy, when joy compelled you, day by day; 
Grief, when duty held you from your way. 


Every fancy wooing, false or true, 
Every wind pursuing—that is you. 

Now the years grow riper—why romance? 
Child, we owe the piper for this dance. 


Yours is all the riot, pipes and drums; 
Now I long for quiet, evening comes. 


Evening and candlelight—I claim my due. 
Here by the hearth flame bright, good-by to you. 


Go you where dreamland lies, for girls and boys; 
Where vanished butterflies still have their joys. 


Wanton, to-night we part, with little ruth. 
Yet—once more to my heart. Good-by, my youth! 
THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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sO one ever remarked that John 

Reynolds was smart. He did 

not look it, so that the im- 

pression he gave strangers 

timed with the general opin- 

ion. What advancement he made in 

his profession was by hard work, by 

constantly applying himself to study, 

by saving every penny he earned. 

Owners approved of him; captains 

trusted him. When he became chief 

officer of the big freighter Lystra, the 

superintendent looked at the stocky, 

capable figure, then at the solemn, ear- 
nest face, and said bluntly: 

“Reynolds, I’m kind of interested in 
you. Just keep steady and I'll maybe 
pick up a gas schooner for your first 
command.” 

The superintendent meant this as a 
friendly jest, but Reynolds merely re- 
marked: 

“T never trusted those 

“Sure returned the other, 
good-naturedly overlooking the failure 
of his joke. “Well, I'll try to pick you 
out a twin-screw streamer for 
your first command, if you make good 
as chief officer of the Lystra. But, Mr. 
Reynolds”—the superintendent became 
formal again—“I must remind you that 
promotion comes only to those who 
stick by the company.’ 

The mate fixed his gray eyes on his 
superior and nodded in full comprehen- 
sion. 

“I’ve been with the line five years,” 
he said. 

‘And you’ve had a dozen chances to 
go into other ships?” 


gas packets.” 


enough,” 


good 
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Reynolds flushed slowly and made 
no reply. It was exactly like him, the 
other thought, and dismissed him cor- 
dially. 

For six months Reynolds kept the 
big Lystra in such shape as she had 
never been in before, saved the com- 
pany money on stores, and incidentally 
made a heroic rescue of the crew of the 
little steamer Hilo, hard and fast amid 
the breakers on Duxbury Reef. 

On the. arrival of the Lystra in San 
Pedro after this exploit, the superin- 
tendent sent for Reynolds. 

“Looky here,” he roared, in an ap- 
parent rage, “you smashed up two of 
our best boats!” 

“I’m afraid I did,” said Reynolds 
simply. “The carpenter has repaired 
one, but the other is—smashed.” 

“And you got your picture in the 
paper!” continued the superintendent, 
enjoying himself tremendously and 
purple to the eyes. 

Reynolds flushed, a that 
flooded up under his bronzed skin and 
back of his clean-shaven 


slow red 
ruddied the 
neck. 

“Do you know what happens to 
young officers who get their pictures in 
the papers?” bellowed the other, thump- 
ing his desk in delight. 

“It wasn’t my fault, sir.” 

The superintendent would not be put 
off. He leaned over the desk and 
choked out: 

“They are marked men for life, Rey- 
nolds! I'll overlook it this time, but 
don’t let it happen again.” 

When the mate of the Lystra was 
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gone, the old man went straightway 
into Los Angeles, particularly to tell 
the joke to the president of the com- 
pany. That personage listened and 
grinned. 

“He'll never make a skipper for a 
passenger liner,” he said. “He wouldn't 
be able to understand the passengers, or 
they him. But keep him in the com- 
pany, by all means. Give him a ship 
when you can.” 

“Just what I wanted to do,” said the 
superintendent, speaking now gravely. 
“But—hang it all! You ought to have 
seen the man’s face when I told him 
what happened to mates who got their 
pictures in the papers.” 

“In this particular case, I think [’ll 
leave the happening to you,” said the 





president. “But be careful and don’t 
carry jokes too far. Reynolds is no 
fool.” 


-~ ~ 
“All men are fools more or less, orily 
some have a sense of humor,” returned 
the superintendent. 
Neither he nor his superior 
aware that their jest had turned into 
deadly earnest. 


was 


IT. 


Ethel Wynne clerked in the Bon Ton 
Candy Palace in San Pedro, and spent 
most of her nine dollars a week on 
cheap finery. In the shop, she was 
forced, much against her will, to wear 
a white uniform. But in the late even- 
ings she would dress up and spin into 
Los Angeles for a movie show or 
supper with one of her numerous and 
flitting admirers. As she said herself: 

“[’m some comp’ny, if. I say it my- 
self. The fellahs all say so. Bert Mann 
only the other“night tells me, says he, 
‘Ethel, you’re a reel conversationalist 
and have a heart, too; not like most of 
these dolls that eat and pout.’ 

“*Bert,’ says I, reel firm, for he was 
glassin’ me passionate out of them big 
eyes of his, ‘Bert,’ I says, ‘I’m a cheer- 
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ful delight among friends, but no more 
than friends unless they mean right.’ ” 
Blond Gladys smiled wanly, envious 
of Ethel’s fresh complexion and lithe 
figure. 
“Bert ain’t the marryin’ kind.” 


“Marry!” gasped Ethel. “Marry a 
poor fellah? Not me! I seen enough 
of the dishpan, washboard kind of 
honeymoon. I’m just waitin’ for some 
fellah with a pile. But Bert’s money 
is good for a show now and then, and 
a little bite afterward, and I c’n keep 
him in his place just like I do every- 
body.” She patted the buns over her 
ears complacently. 

“You better not let Bert hear you 
gassin’ with that sailor friend of yours 
that buys all that taffy,” Gladys re- 
sponded acidly. 

Ethel’s shallow eyes flickered with 
pleasure as she shoved the morning 
paper down the counter toward her 
fellow worker. 

“There’s his picture in the paper,” 
she giggled. “He’s the chief officer of 
the big Lystra. She’s due to-day. You 
watch. Mr. Reynolds will drop in here 
first.” 

Now John Reynolds’ acquaintance 
with Ethel Wynne had never pro- 
gressed beyond the stage where he 
bought candies for which he had no 
use, just to listen to her easy chatter. 
Not knowing many women, the solid- 
minded mate of the big freighter con- 
sidered that she was not only beautiful 
and clever, but extraordinarily good. 
She had emphasized her goodness when 
he had made an awkward attempt to 
invite her to go to the theater with him. 

“You sailormen think you c’n have 
a girl in every port,” she had told him 
haughtily. “I ain’t the kind, Mister 
Man. Everybody respects me.’ 

To her Reynolds had 
stumblingly apologized and unquali- 
fiedly withdrawn his invitation. 

At first Ethel had been provoked, 
amused. But some instinct told 


amazement, 


then 














her not to share the joke. This morn- 
ing she was glad she had not. Rey- 
nolds was a hero, according to the 
papers. 

When the chief officer of the Lystra 
was free and had changed his uniform 
for his best clothes, he went ashore in 
San Pedro, walked up the street, and 
entered the Bon Ton. He was quite 
unaware that the story of his feat had 
preceded him, and he took Ethel’s bril- 
liant smile and shrill welcome to be 
meant for himself alone. Ethel was 
shrewd enough not to say much about 
the rescue. Indeed, it did not interest 
her except in so far as it made Rey- 
nolds a man of-eminence and therefore 
a desirable escort to the theater. 

It was six weeks later that she found 
out what a balance he had in the sav- 
ings bank. Reynolds did his wooing 
as he did everything else—steadily and 
methodically. Each trip into San 
Pedro he advanced a little farther, lis- 
tening to Ethel’s chatter as if it were 
the outpourings of a high spirit long 
imprisoned in a world too naughty 
for it. 

Once, when she told him lightly of 
her birthplace, Wenetka, Nebraska, 
and giggled about how she had left that 
village to be rid of the unwelcome at- 
tentions of certain men_ she called 
“hicks,” he caught a dim reference to 
er father. Very timidly he asked 
ibout him. Ethel glanced at his serious 
face and laughed. 

“Father? He’s dead. He used to 


think I was the wild one! Just be- 
cause I had spirit!” 
“Sure,” Reynolds agreed slowly. 


“You have spirit. And I want to look 
out for, you, now that you have no 
father.” 

She tossed her head. 

“T guess li'l’ Ethel c’n look out for 
herself, all righty,” she returned. 

“But a girl needs a man,” the mate 
went on heavily; “a man to look after 
her. This isn’t”—he flushed shame- 
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facedly—‘this isn’t a nice world for 
women.” 

Afterward Ethel winced when she 
realized how nearly she had missed the 
chance of a lifetime. She confided in 
Gladys when it was all settled. 

“You see, John gets a hundred 
twenty-five per, and he'll be home only 
two days in every two weeks. He’s 
got money in the bank, too. I should 
worry !” 

Pallid Gladys turned her weary eyes 
on the doll face and smiled bitterly. 

“Don’t ye make no mistakes about 
that fellah,” she said. “He ain’t no 
Bert nor Eddie nor Fritz. He looks to 
me like a good kind of a man.” 

Ethel shrieked with laughter. 

“Of course he’s good!” she gasped. 
“Ain’t he give me a_ hundred-dollar 
stone for my engagement ring? Say, 
what d’ye think I am? A fool?” 

“Ye'll be a fool if ye don’t marry 
him and make a home like he wants,” 
Gladys remarked, in a dull tone. 

“Of course [’ll marry him,” Ethel 
answered disdainfully. “But if you 
think it’s the house on the hill and the 
hot stove for mine, you’re backin’ the 
wrong gee-gee. We're goin’ to board.” 

“What does he say about it?” Gladys 
asked, with some curiosity. 

“Oh, he don’t talk much, anyhow. 
And when we’re married, I guess I c’n 
manage things the way I want.” 


[il 


John Reynolds and Ethel Wynne 
were duly married one blowy April 
day, with the officers of the Lystra 
crowded in the rear of the little church. 
After the ceremony was over, the su- 
perintendent of the company presented 
the couple with fifty dollars’ worth of 
silverware and his blessing. 

“I think when you return from your 
honeymoon, I may have some news for 
you, Mr. Reynolcs,” he said jovially. 
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“Mrs. Reynolds, take good care of him 
and bring him back. We need him.” 

Ethel was a little dazed by the so- 
lemnity in which she had just been an 
actor, but she managed a giggle. It 
sounded strange in the silent church, so 
strange that the minister who had mar- 
ried them glanced over his shoulder in- 
voluntarily to see what scoffer had in- 
vaded the sanctuary. 

So they departed, Reynolds very stiff 
and formal and solicitous, Ethel radiant 
at having finally achieved freedom from 
nine-dollar-a-week toil and the neces- 
sity of always being on her guard about 
appearances, 

They returned before Reynolds’ fort- 
night vacation was up, Ethel having 
been bored to death at the little hotel 
where they had spent the honeymoon. 
She dressed her best and went into the 
Bon Ton to see Gladys. Her former 
companion looked at the new frock, the 


costly hat, the jewelry, and then at 
Ethel’s face.~ In spite of its assumed 
expression of easy superiority and lan- 


guid wonder that some people still 
worked, Gladys saw right down ,into 
the shallow heart of the bride. 

“Well?” she said curtly. 

Ethel drawled a lying tale of her bril- 
liant experiences, and took special 
pains, in paying for her ice cream, to 
allow Gladys to see that her purse was 
well filled with coins. 

“And when does your man go back 
to work?” came the polite question at 
last. 

“He ain’t goin’ to work any more,” 
Ethel replied. “I talked him out of 
that. He’s goin’ to run a ship of his 
own. He’s got money enough.” 

To the superintendent of the com- 
pany, Reynolds explained his resigna- 
tion in a different fashion, staring 
steadily at the floor the while. 

“Ethel—my wife—thinks I ought to 
be running a packet of my own. I have 
a little money saved up, and I’m going 
to buy a share in a steam schooner and 
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see whether I can’t do better for my- 
self. Ethel—Mrs. Reynolds—is real 
ambitious, captain.” 

Very slowly the superintendent tore 
up a sheet of paper appointing John 
Reynolds to the command of the Lys- 
tra, vice Captain Kelly, promoted, and 
said nothing. 

“T hate to leave the company,” John 
continued, with some difficulty. “But 
a man’s got to consider his wife, and 
she says that I can better myself.” 

“What vessel were you thinking of 
buying into?” came the quiet query. 

The slow red flooded Reynolds’ sol- 
emn face, and he responded in great 
embarrassment : 

“The Malacca, sir.” 

The old man brought his chair down 
on all four legs with a thud. 

“The Malacca!” he repeated. “Why, 
she’s been laid up in the channel for 
a year simply because no one would 
touch her. She never made a cent for 
anybody in her miserable existence. 
Reynolds, don’t throw your money 
away in a packet like that. You know 
she was designed wrong, built wrong, 
and is all wrong. She'll first break 
your heart, and then your bank’ ac- 
count.” 

Reynolds shook his head. 

“T think 


said steadily “I- got my 


[ can make her pay,” 
interest 
her cheap.” 

The superintendent recalled a former 
jest that had fallen flat. 

“I thought you told me once you had 
no use for these gas schooners?” 

Reynolds considered this a moment. 

“T think I can make her pay,” he 
said finally. “She’s a big carrier.” 

The old man held out his hand in 
dismissal. 

“I wish you luck, captain!” 

When the former mate of the Lystra 
was gone, the superintendent thought- 
fully considered the scraps of paper on 
his desk. He remembered Ethel’s tin- 
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sel prettiness and her giggle. Suddenly 
illumined, he frowned. 

“A wife with no sense and a ship 
with no seaworthy qualities will soon 
break the heart of any man. Well! 
Well!” 

Ignorant of the judgment that had 
been passed on his future, Reynolds 
spent two weeks in getting the Malacca, 
a freakishly built gasoline auxiliary 
schooner, into shape for sea. He re- 
named her the Ethel. 

His wife accepted the compliment 
coolly. When John suggested that she 
she should make the first voyage with 
him, she laughed in derision. 

“But itll kind of christen the—our 
ship,” he explamed. “And I’ve an 
Alaska charter that will keep me away 
from San Pedro more than a month.” 

Something in his tone warned Ethel 
that he was deeply hurt. She kissed 
him lightly and made a dozen excuses, 
any one of which Reynolds would have 
But they did not remove the 
He went to 


accepted. 
soreness from his heart. 
the window of their apartment and 
stared down toward the channel. The 
Ethel lay there in a shining dress of 
fresh white paint, her lofty spars well 
stayed, and the white new canvas bulg- 
ing along her booms and topmasts. She 
was mostly his; into her he had put 
hundred dollars reserved 
for immediate And in her 
little cabin aft he had fitted up a room 
for his wife, had prepared it for his 
with anxious and _ painstaking 
care. It was to have been a surprise 
for her. He felt the key in his pocket. 
He said nothing. 

The next day the Ethel sailed out 
past Deadman’s Island and headed up 
She was loaded deep with 


all but a few 


expen SCs. 


bride 


the channel. 
cannery supplies, and her coughing en- 
gines drove her along at a scant six 
knots an hour. The wind being out 
of the north, Reynolds set no sail. 


“It'll be pretty much of a beat up 
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all the way, I reckon,” said his mate, 
a saturnme Yankee. 

“T expect to get a better slant up 
north,” was the response. 

“I hear that this packet is pretty 
darned cranky in a breeze,” the mate 
continued ruminatively. “They told 
me she was some holy terror in a blow. 
She looks kind of fast company, but 
then it ain’t so much what’s seen as 
what isn’t that makes a good ship.” 

“I wish you would bend the jibs, Mr. 
Morrow,” Reynolds said quietly; and 
this ended their discussion of the mer- 
its of the Ethel. 

Contrary to the predictions of the 
pessimists, Reynolds made a successful 
voyage, and returned to San Pedro 
within four weeks, to tell his wife that 
he had cleared eight hundred dollars 
on the trip. 

“You were right,” he said solemnly. 
“It is everything to have a good wife 
to advise with.” 

Later he looked at her anxiously. 

“Were you very lonely while I was 
gone?” 

“I was,” she said petulantly. “Noth- 
in’ to do but take in the shows once 
in a while and loaf around. This town 
is too slow. I’ve picked out a nice 
apartment in Los Angeles. Now that 
you're back, we can move right in.” 

“But—but- 
ing around the little rooms which he 
had dreamed of as home and seen be 
fore his eyes every waking hour of the 


—” he stammered, glanc- 


long voyage. 

Ethel pouted. 

“We'll move to-morrow,” she said, 
in her tense, high voice. “I told the 
agent we would go in just as soon as 
you came back. He’s redecorated the 
rooms for us.” 

Reynolds looked at his wife in per- 
plexity. 

“Tt will be very costly,” he suggested. 

“Didn’t you just tell me you made 
eight hundred dollars this month?” she 
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demanded. “I should worry over a 


miserable seventy-five-a-month rent!” 
Her husband uttered his final, use- 
less protest: 
“T’ll have to be down here most of 
I can’t run up to town for 


the time. 
luncheon.” 

So they moved, and the skipper of 
the Ethel stared at the ornate walls 
and the overfine furniture, and smoked 
his cigar in silence. His last night 
ashore—he was sailing for Puget Sound 
the next morning—he asked his wife 
to stay at home. 

“Nonsense!” she answered. “Not 
for me! I’ve done all the sittin’ 
around I care to. It’s us for a good 
show.” 

Reynolds tried to explain his vaguely 
formed, dim notion of “home,” and 
was laughed at. He said no more about 
it. He lay awake that night by the 
side of his wife and tried to think 
things out. Early in the morning, he 
rose, without wakening her, and went 
down to San Pedro and his ship. An 
hour later he sailed for the North. 

Mr. Morrow, the mate, exchanged 
views with the engineers; their unan- 
imous Opinion’ was that the Old Man 
had quarreled with his wife. 

“T knew her,” the mate remarked, 
‘when she was clerking in that candy 
store. Flighty, I’d call her.” 

The chief engineer, a cynic, knowing 
that even machinery is fallible, nodded. 

“The Old Man, he ought to ha’ mar- 
ried somebody like himself,” he said. 
But what can you expect? He mar- 
ries a young girl without a bit of sense 
and buys a packet like this, with ma- 
chines that would make the first hot- 
pin-ignition, cylinder-spray engine look 
like the works of a Zeppelin.” 

“Speaking of your engines, chief 
the mate continued, changing his tone 
to a purely professional one, “if she 
don’t sail faster than she steams, we'll 
never smash any records except long- 
voyage ones.” 


” 
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“You had sail on her only one day, 
didn’t you, last trip?” 

“Yes, and she smothered 
Might have been the way she was 
loaded, of course. I dunno. This 
packet has a queer name,” said the 
mate. 

The Ethel lived up to her unhappy 
reputation that voyage. She was four- 
teen days making San Juan de Fuca 
Straits, and then, as Mr. Morrow ex- 
pressed it, “she fell in backward.” 

Nothing discouraged, Reynolds made 
what minor repairs were needful and 
proceeded to load lumber for Redondo. 
When the hold was filled, he piled the 
decks high, despite Mr. Morrow’s re- 
spectful remonstrances. 

“The profit is in the deckload,” was 
the curt response. He did not go far- 
ther and say that a letter from his wife 
had reported the purchase of a player 
piano. 

He reached Redondo with his cargo 
intgct, but a mutinous crew. The mate 
and the engineers quit him when the 
Ethel was tied up at the pier. 

“T like you all right, captain,” said 
Mr. Morrow, staring with brine-red- 
dened eyes at the hills beyond the 
beach. “But I don’t like your packet 
a little bit. I don’t trust her.” 

In San Pedro, Mr. Morrow 
more explicit to certain cronies, and 
with a word of 


herself. 


was 


they rewarded him 
gossip: 

“That Cap’n Reynolds’ is 
traveling in shoal water. He better 
keep an eye out for her. I’d hate to 
see my wife skihooting around with the 
crowd she does. And she spends a 
sight of money, they tell me.” 

Mr. Morrow considered this thought- 
fully, in the light of his own late ex- 
perience, and felt more kindly toward 
Reynolds. 

“Maybe he needs the coin,” he 
thought. “But no more of the Ethel 
for mine!” 

Late the evening of his arrival, Cap- 


wife of 
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tain Reynolds let himself into the Los 
Angeles apartment with his pass-key. 
There was no one at home and no mes- 
sage. He smoked drearily till midnight 
and then went to bed. Having had no 
sleep for a week, he dozed off instantly, 
and did not hear Ethel come noisily 
in, accompanied by a _ loud-voiced 
woman and two flushed men. She 
caught sight of his hat and coat and 
went white. A moment later, she had 
bundled her guests into the hall and 
whispered a hasty farewell. Then she 
tiptoed back into the sitting room and 
listened. There was no sound from 
the bedroom. She turned off the elec- 
trics and undressed in the dark. When 
she slipped into bed, she knew that her 
husband was fast asleep. She did not 
waken him. 

In the morning, Reynolds awoke to 
find his wife already up and dressed. 
He did not speak for a long time. 
When he did, it was very quietly. 

“Why didn’t you wake me, Ethel, 
when you came in last night?” 

She started and turned half round 
before the big mirror. 

“You were sound asleep when I got 
back from the show with Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, so I thought I’d let you sleep.” 

“Didn’t you get my message yester- 
day, saying I’d be home?” 

There was a quality of sternness in 
his tone that made Ethel think quickly. 

“I’d already promised Mrs. Randolph 
that I’d go, and I knew wouldn't 
want me to disappoint her. She’s aw- 
fully good to me when you're away, 
and J—I’m lonely.” 

Wiser men than John Reynolds have 
capitulated to a woman’s tears. 

Six days the schooner lay in port, 
and each evening Reynolds came back 
to the garish apartment to dress his 
weary limbs in new’clothes and go to 
the theater or to the beach for a motor 
ride. The seventh evening he spent at 
sea, sitting on the wheel box and con- 
templating the dim stars over Santa 


you 


Barbara Channel. The new mate, a 
tall, dark young man from the Atlantic 
coast, was on watch. 

At ten o’clock, Reynolds knocked out 
his pipe and said: 

“Mr. Wilkins, I’ll turn in for a spell. 
Call me at midnight.” 

But at eight bells Wilkins found his 
superior seated in his chair, fully 
dressed and wide awake. 

There is a strange relation between 
ships and those who have to do with 
them. Some vessels will handle like 
a yacht for one man and break another 
master’s heart. Craft that have been 
known as reputable toilers of the sea 
suddenly run amuck under new man- 
agement; man-killers have been tamed 
by a change in skippers. 

All seamen recognize this, at least 
dimly. It is part of their daily ex- 
perience. And from now on Captain 
John Reynolds grew to wonder what 
it was that made the Ethel such a bur- 
den on his spirit, on him who had al- 
ways made vessels do his steady will 
without fuss or nonsense. Yet it was 
undeniable. The schooner behaved 
worse and worse as the weeks went by. 
She slipped her deckload and the 
profits of a voyage on the Columbia 
River bar on a smooth day. She took 
the ground entering Gray’s Harbor, in 
spite of a clear channel and a fair day. 
She refused to sail before a fair wind 
in unexplainable fashion one day, only 
herself to the waist another 
day in a light breeze. And the balance 
in the savings bank did not increase. 

Each voyage Reynolds found himself 
under the necessity of shipping a new 
crew. The only man who stayed with 
him was Wilkins, whose silent soul 
seemed unafraid of the erratic mis- 
behavior of the schooner. 

It was six months before John dared 
to broach the subject to Ethel. She 
was planning on taking another*apart- 
ment, larger and more expensive. 

“Tl’m afraid we can’t afford it, 


to smother 


” 


he 
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said, reddening in misery. “You see, 
the schooner isn’t paying so well just 
now, and repairs come high.” 

Ethel finished rouging her lips, and 
then turned on him peevishly. 

“That’s what all men say! I don’t 
believe it! You made eight hundred 
dollars the first month, and I see no 
reason why you should plead poverty 
now, just because I want to live de- 
cently.” 

Reynolds said no more, but took his 
bruised heart to sea. On a trip to the 
Columbia River, he studied his prob- 
lem. The behaved atro- 
ciously, was saved by a miracle of sea- 
manship from smashing herself to bits 
against Tillamook Rock, and reached 
Astoria minus two hundred dollars’ 
worth of deck gear, wracked away by a 
small breaker on the bar. 

“Darned if she don’t remind me of 
some women!” said the mate acridly. 
“The minute you take your eye off her, 
she heads for Hades.” 

Reynolds was very sensitive about 
criticism of his vessel, because it bore 
his ‘wife’s name, and he felt vaguely 
that any aspersion cast on the schooner 
reflected on the other Ethel. But he 
said nothing to Wilkins, and merely 
sighed as he drew a draft in payment 
The words, how- 
ever, stuck in his mind. 


schooner 


for the new gear. 


weeks before he reached 
His problem was 
still unsolved. On the cas from the 
harbor, he sat behind two old ac- 
quaintances who talked, unaware of his 
presence. He listened at first absently, 
then incredulously, and at last with a 
somber, ugly flush on his cheeks. What 
he heard was the quiet gessip of two 
men who had no reason to be un- 
friendly to him, whom he knew as not 
speaking lightly of other men’s wives. 
He sIfpped off the car and took a iater 
He did not go directly to what 
He walked a 


[It was six 


Los Angeles again. 


one. 
he had to call “home.” 
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very long distance, deep in thought, for 
he loved his wife. 

When he had his course definitely 
settled in his mind, he took a car back 
to the apartment and entered quietly. 
Ethel and a_ pale, much-berouged 
woman were sitting over the table with 
a bottle of cocktails between them. 
Ethel started up defiantly, but her hus- 
band’s expression stopped the words on 
her lips. She sulkily introduced her 
companion as “Mrs. Randolph.” 

That lady instantly saw that she was 
one too many, and took a vociferous 
departure with many “m’dears” and 
“pets.” When she was gone, Reynolds 
removed the bottle and the empty 
glasses, brushed off the chair on which 
Mrs. Randolph had been sitting, and 
proceeded to speak. At first, Ethel 
cowered in her seat, her shallow eyes 
brimming with tears. Then, as her 
husband continued his extraordinary 


lecture, she gradually colored, and her 


lips set in sullen anger. 

“IT have just been thinking things 
over, Ethel,” said Reynolds. “I ought 
to have warned a young girl like you, 
but somehow it didn’t occur to me 
you'd need it. But I see now where I 
made a mistake. It wasn’t fair to you 
to leave you here all alone, with nobody 
to look after you and tell you about 
people.” 

He paused and boggled over a name; 
it came out at last. 

“Miller is no good. Everybody from 
Juneau to San Diego knows he’s no 
good, even if he is skipper of a big 
liner. I had ought to have warned you 
against Miller, and [I didn’t. It was 
perfectly natural that a young, pretty 
woman like you should catch Miller’s 
eye and think he was all right. But 
you must steer clear of him.” 

For half an hour Reynolds recited 
to her the list of those she must beware 
of, ticking each name off on his stubby 
fingers. As she listened to this direc- 
tory of men of evil repute, Ethel was 
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amazed to find so many men she knew 
included. Surely her husband had good 
sources of information. Yet he brought 
up no specific instances. He merely as- 
sumed that she might at some time meet 
these men. She despised him as a cow- 
ard. He was afraid of her. He dared 
not accuse her directly of taking late 
suppers with Captain Miller. She acted 
on the premise that she could do as 
she pleased, that"her husband would go 
no farther than vague warnings and 
futile rebukes. Before he was well 
through, she indicated that she was 
weary of the discussion, rose, and went 
into her bedroom, leaving Reynolds at 
a loss. 

No more was said on the subject. 
Ethel quietly ignored it, and was more 
than ordinarily kind and attentive, thus 
leading Reynolds to think that he had 
managed the affair most diplomatically. 
They parted in mutual‘ misunderstand- 
ing, she convinced that he was a timid 
fool, he certain that she had erred 
through ignorance. 


IV. 

The schooner was gone six weeks, 
during which time she was_ nearly 
wrecked twice, was finally disabled off 
Cape Flattery, and ran up a towage bill 
of five hundred dollars. On the return 
voyage, Reynolds’ face grew bleak. He 
was going bankrupt, what with the con- 
stant vessel and the 
travagance of his wife. Something had 
to be done. He went so far as to say 
to Wilkins one stormy night that the 
Ethel was a heartbreaker. 

The mate wiped the brine from his 
cracked lips and balanced himself on 
the slippery deck, as the schooner made 
a wild plunge. His heavy voice carried 
above the shriek of the wind: 

“She ain’t fit to be out alone nights, 
sir!” 

The remark instantly brought up the 
slender figure of his wife before Rey- 


losses of his ex- 
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nolds’ burning eyes. He set his jaws 
firmly. He had a great task before him 
in the handling of a young wife anda 
fickle and treacherous schooner. His 
course was plain before him, now. He 
would master the destiny of both. It 
did not occur to him that he might fail. 

The Ethel staggered into San Pedro 
late at night. The rain was swishing 
down the channel in great gusts, blur- 
ring the harbor lights and making the 
berthing of the schooner difficult. 
When it was accomplished, Reynolds 
changed his clothes and went ashore 
and took a car for Los Angeles. His 
mind was made up, he thought. But 
he had not counted on one thing—his 
wife was not at home, though it was 
two o'clock. 

After his long days and nights of toil 
and anxiety and care, he was stricken 
to the heart. He sat down in a dining- 
room chair and waited. At half past 
two she thrust her pass-key into the 
lock. He heard her shrill, somewhat 
hysterical chatter with a companion. 
He opened the door and confronted 
Miller. Ethel was beside him, and her 
feverish eyes were aglitter with a light 
that Reynolds had never seen in them. 
He acted quickly and quietly. Without 
a word to Miller, he drew his wife 
inside and shut the door. 

She faced him a moment and then 
cringed before the stern blaze in the 
round pupils of his eyes. She even put 
out her hands, as if to ward off a blow. 
Reynolds noticed the gesture and grew 
pale. But he went on with his pur- 
posed mode of action, simply and 
coolly. 

“It’s nearly three o’clock,” he told 
her. ‘We must be out of this place 
for good to-morrow morning. I'll help 
you pack.” 

His words broke the tension, and she 
burst into a stream of protest, of ex- 
cuse, of weak menace. He was immov- 
able. In the end, she gave in and 
started to pack, weeping feebly. 
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By ten in the morning Reynolds had 
disposed of the lease of their apart- 
ment, settled all the bills, and sent their 
belongings down to the schooner. On 
the veranda of the house, standing 
among the orderly palms and gerani- 
ums, Ethel suddenly broke out, in a dull 
tone: 

“What are you going to do with me?” 

“You’re coming down to the schooner 
with me and live there,” he responded. 

“I won't!” she said stubbornly. “I’ve 
stood all I can from you. I'll go to 
Mrs. Randolph’s. She'll take me in.” 

“I have it all settled,” Reynolds said, 
with some difficulty. “I see that I made 
a mistake. I’m going to do the right 
thing by you now.” 

And for pure weariness’ sake, she 
must surrender and go with him to San 
Pedro and climb down across_ the 
wharves, still steaming from the night’s 
rain, till they reached the Ethel. Rey- 


nolds helped her aboard and quietly un- 


locked the cabin he had so long ago 
prepared for her. 

“Yours,” he said simply. 

She looked at the shining brass bed, 
at the mirror set in the bulkhead, at the 
bright rugs covering the deck. A round 
beam of sunshine lay like an oblique 
column from the porthole to the 
dresser. The steward had followed 
them in with their hand luggage. There 
was the sound of sailors handling a 
couple of big boxes into the lazaret. 
And before there was any chance for 
intimate speech, Ethel motioned the 
steward out, gave Reynolds a quick 
shove, and locked the door on him. 

For three days she kept her room, 
while Reynolds jioaded his schooner, 
tended to business, and, in the inter- 
vals, pondered his course of action. 
Then she emerged, disheveled, pallid, 
a mere shadow of her former giddy 
self. But she was unsubdued in spirit, 
and her bitter speech shrilled out on 
deck and brought a flush of shame to 


the tanned cheeks of Wilkins, who 


knew that his men heard and were se- 
cretly amused. But Reynolds rode the 
storm out, impassive, dignified, firm. 
They sailed that night for the North, 
though storm warnings were blowing 
from Point Firmin to Cape Blanco. 

Two days later, the Ethel thrust her 
narrow bows around Point Arguello 
into the sea that rolled heavily in from 
the west under a gale that was mount- 
ing in fury. 

“Better put back into Santa Barbara, 
sir,” Wilkins ventured to suggest. 

Reynolds stared at him and then 
shook his head. 

“No, we'll just keep going,” he an- 
swered. “I can handle her.” 

‘But the good lady is aboard,” pro- 
tested the mate boldly, glancing into 
the dark and forbidding sky. 

The captain lifted his eyes calmly 
to the bare topmasts and murmured: 

“All right! I'll see to 
it. She’ll take no harm.” 

Two more days and nights dragged 
by, and the schooner made her perilous 
way continually to the North, into the 
advancing center of the storm. She 
was stripped to a staysail and inner 
jib, and her engines were . pounding 
away stertorously, dragging themselves, 
it seemed, out of each oncoming surge 
with slow, weary strength. The morn- 
ing of the fifth day, Wilkins clung to 
and 


Of course! 


the pinrail of the mizzenmast 
shouted that she would not live another 
hour, that their only chance was to run 
into Drake’s Bay, which was a dozen 
miles inshore. 

Reynolds surveyed his wallowing 
vessel and shook his head. But he went 
below and got his wife and stationed 
her in the cabin companionway where 
she could witness the battle for life. 

The Ethel survived the day, by mir- 
acles of seamanship and good fortune. 
But now she was heading into the very 
heart of the winter storm, and the 
howling wind and frothing seas made 
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a turmoil so terrific that Wilkins recog- 
nized the impossibility of seeing an- 
other dawn and resigned himself to the 
inevitable with a cynical grin. The 
trembling, shivering woman clinging to 
the rail in the streaming companion- 
way saw that expression and whim- 
pered. No one heard her. 

So she progressed from fear to fear, 
from terror to terror, understanding 
but one thing—that death was thrusting 
out cold, dripping fingers to drag her 
into the darkness. She screamed at 
times, when a thundering sea smashed 
against the vessel’s side and the sting- 
ing brine flew over the decks like hail. 
She even became oblivious of the pas- 
sage of the hours. She did not know 
that the gray of a new dawn was a mir- 
acle, or that her husband had not left 
the wheel for thirty-six hours. She 
was empty of all but blind fright, and 
Wilkins, disappointed of death, stared 
curiously at her vacant eyes and shook 
his head. 

And so Reynolds drove his vessel, 


his unseaworthy and fickle schooner, © 


right through the storm, keeping stead- 
ily at his task, as if it were all in the 
day’s work and he knew the outcome. 
His mate swore almost continuously 
the last twenty-four hours to the Co- 
lumbia River, and when they had 
rossed the bar, and were at anchor off 
Fort Stevens, he expressed his views 
1 one violent assertion: 
“By Heaven, sir, you’ve tamed her! 
She’ll eat off your hand!” 

Reynolds stared up at the slim sticks 
and then at the sodden deck. 

“Humph!” he muttered, and went 
below. 

There he found his wife, standing by 
the saloon table, still dressed in oil- 
skins, her hair still confined under a 
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sou’wester. She stared at him with 
unseeing eyes. 

“Well,” said 
made it safely.” 

There was no answer. 
coming closer: 

“So now, my girl, get your wet- 
weather togs off and we'll take a launch 
to town and get something to eat.” 

Then he noticed that there was no 
expression in her shallow eyes. Dead 
pools of terror they were. He strode 
forward and shook her. 

“Ethel! Ethel!’ he shouted. 

Slowly into her pupils came a flicker 
of light. The eyelids fluttered. Rey- 
nolds took her into his arms and called 
loudly, “Ethel!” the while he peered 
into her eyes, those terrible eyes that 
stared into some blind distance filled 
with dread. He caught the first glint 
of returning consciousness ; then it was 
granted him to see the soul resume its 
dwelling place. The slender form re- 
laxed. The eyes closed. Then Ethel 
lifted her arms and put them around 
her husband’s neck and raised her face 
to his. 


John hoarsely, “we 


He went on, 


“It’s a queer thing,” said Mr. Wil- 
kins a few months later, “how that 
skipper of mine managed to tame that 
schooner what nobody else ever could 
make handle, steam, or She’s a 
lamb, now. A baby could sail her.” 

‘IT understand Reynolds always’ has 


steer. 


his wife along,” said his companion. 

“Sure,” responded the mate of the 
Ethel, ‘and and him is just 
wrapped up in each other, too. She’s 
always hanging around him. A kind 
of nice, homy woman, too. I didn’t 
take to her at first. But women are like 
ships. 


Sail with ’em before you judge 
*em.” 


she 




















T would be untrue to say that 
Miss McCoy entered the 
Vanity Box, or, indeed, any 
other place, in the ordinary 
sense of the word “enter.” 

In her own phrase, slre blew in. Both 

on the stage and off it, Miss McCoy 

conveyed the impression less of a girl 
than of some light and _ frolicsome 
breeze. 

There was one notable difference, 
however, between the Miss McCoy who 
bought her dresses at the Vanity Box 
and Bella McCoy, principal attraction 
of the “Moonlight Frolic” at the Alca- 
zar Roof Garden. In the former 
guise you saw a great deal less of her 
and heard a great deal more. In other 
words, if Miss McCoy had worn no 
more on Broadway than Bella McCoy 
wore in the “Moonlight Frolic,” she 
would have been deemed sensational 
even in these days of extreme styles; 
and if Miss McCoy had said no more 
in private life than Bella McCoy was 
accustomed to say on the stage, she 
would infallibly have exploded. 

Miss McCoy, therefore, must be de- 
scribed as blowing into the Vanity Box 
in her accustomed state of effervescent 


response to the stimulation of exterior 


existence. 

















‘Hello, you obese Juno!” she greeted 
the senior partner. 

“Hello, you tramp!” responded 
Louisa Harrigan promptly, for, though 
she was “madame” in the gilt lettering 
on the window, inside the Vanity Box 
she was all things to all women, past 
mistress of caste ritual and strange 
honorifics. Miss McCoy extended her 
arms and revolved dizzily on the tips 
of her toes, until her pastel-blue skirt 
extended itself like a parachute. 

“What seems to be the disturbance ?” 
asked Louisa critically. ‘‘I don’t see 
anything wrong with it.” 

“Not a thing,” admitted 
Coy, coming to rest. “But 
you like to feel nice and thin like me? 
Say, I found a new college-marked 
beau, and I want Delehanty to look 
after him fer a spell. Listen, I made 
a hundred bucks out of Jerusalem 
Steel already! What’s that thing worth, 
Louisa—that punk linen style .in the 
window? Sixty? Shucks! I’ll get you 
some time when you’re starving. It’s 
worth thirty, and it might have cost 
you twenty, and the landlord 
shuts down on you, I’ll get it for ten. 
That’s where you get your wavy locks, 
Louisa—all the hairs are trying to curi 
themselves into dollar marks.” 


Miss Mc- 


wouldn’t 


when 
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“Considering the tainted money you 
just made r 

“T left it right there for the big kill- 
ing,” explained Miss McCoy, executing 
a complicated dance step on the green 
carpet. “It may come off to-morrow, 
but it’s coming, sure, All the little 
lambs running in to be shorn. I got an 
inside tip! Where’s Delehanty ?” 

The junior partner appeared at the 
door of the workroom. 

“Why, it’s that actress person,” she 
said. 

“No, she isn’t an actress,” observed 
Louisa. “That was just an idle rumor.” 

“I’m one of the honest working girls 
that keep you in luxury, you fake mil- 
liner,” retorted Miss McCoy. “Say, 
Delehanty, do you think you could sit 
through our show at the Alcazar with- 
out chloroform?” 

Stella Delehanty thought she could. 

“Then I want you to keep tabs on 
my latest. I’ve made him put all his 
money into Jerusalem, and he’s restive. 
You see, I’ve been sort of trying him 
out 

She turned and darted to the window 
with a little cry of dismay. 

“Why, I came to show Percy to you,” 
she gasped, “‘and now I’ve gone and lost 
him. He’s loose in the big, wicked city, 
all by himself!” 

There was a note of real concern in 
her voice as she pulled back the delicate 
lace curtains of the window screens and 
peeped out on Broadway. Followed a 
noise expressive of relief, and she beck- 
oned to the partners to join her. The 
three bent their heads together and scru- 
tinized with interest the very tall and 
smartly dressed young man indicated by 
Miss McCoy. He was standing on the 
edge of the sidewalk, with the expres- 
sion of embittered suspense on his face 
that is commonly observable on the 
countenances of young men condemned 
to carry parcels. He clung with the 
tenacity of desperation to several, his 
eyes anxiously searching the irrespon- 
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sible traffic of upper Manhattan. Miss 
MeCoy began to bubble anew with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Isn’t he a peach of a boy?” she 
asked, jumping up and down on her 
toes. “I promised to meet him at the 
soda fountain at the corner, after I left 
the manicure parlor, and now he’s mis- 
erable because he doesn’t know where 
to look for me.” 

“No wonder,” murmured Louisa, 
with an effect of commiseration. 
“Where did you get him?” 

“Oh, he drifted in from Boston, and 
sat in front of the show with a friend 
of mine. There’s a dance after the 
show, you know, and I sometimes stay 
for it. So I just notched his little ears 
and wrote my name on his little heart 
with a running iron, and now he’s all 
mine. He comes to the roof every 
night, and he’s delightfully jealous.” 

‘And what are you going to do with 
him ?” 

“Sophisticate the rooster,” replied 
Miss McCoy. “He’s real clever, but 
he’s a shocking infant. I had to teach 
him how to dress himself—you never 
saw such clothes as he had! So I 
picked all his little suits for him,. and 
his collars and ties, and I bought him 
a cane myself, so he wouldn’t dare to 
lose it. Before I get through, I’m go- 
ing to make his fortune. But first 
I’m showing him all the wickedness of 
Broadway, so he won’t be too green to 
have money. We’ve just been round 
all the theatrical costumiers. I needed 
a very special hat to match a costume, 
and while I tried them on, he carried 
the hat that I was wearing. When I 
found one that seemed like it might 
suit, I held it in reserve, and he carried 
that in his other hand. So he had two 
hats, and his own derby, and his cane, 
and two pounds of candy. It was splen- 
did training for him.” 

“He must have the McCoy habit in 
its most terrible form,” said Louisa. 

The military-looking young man with 
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the parcels shifted wearily from one 
foot to the other and took a fresh grip 
of his burden. 

“He did kick just a little,” admitted 
Miss McCoy. “That’s why I want 
Stella to look after him to-night. He 
looks such a morgue, sitting there by 
himself, and after the show I shall be 
too busy. I don’t say the other girls 
aren’t nice—they are. But they’re 
shocking snatch cats, and the infant is 
too fetching to be trusted alone.” 

“You mustn’t try him too far,” ad- 
vised Louisa. “He looks like a camel 
to me.” 

Her client’s 
denly. 

“What do you mean—came 
demanded. 

“All men are mules or camels,” 
Louisa explained. “The mule men 
kick all the time, so you never dream 
of overloading them. But the camels 
stand for it with hardly a murmur till 
you pile on the last straw—and then, 
first thing you know, snap goes the 
backbone of their affection. And after 
that you can cry your eyes out, but you 
can’t make them grow a new one.” 

Miss McCoy’s dimple reappeared. 

“Why, the dear infant would like the 
last straw and beg for more,” she 
laughed. 

At that moment the young gentleman 


dimple vanished sud- 


1?” she 


in question, possibly feeling the con- 


centrated gaze of three pairs of varie- 


gated eyes between his shoulder blades, 
wheeled around and faced the window 


of the Vanity Box. The rubylike pret- 
tiness of Stella Delehanty, the calm and 
imposing features of Louisa, added to 
the dimpled snare that was Miss Mc- 
Coy, proved a combination too startling 
for his equanimity. He dropped one of 
his parcels, and, in recovering it, he 
lost his cane. When he rose erect once 
more, an indisputable blush suffused his 
cheeks. 

“He’s a bear!” cried Miss McCoy, in 


Ainslee’s 


high delight. “He always looks like 
his mother had just kissed him.” 

“Ah, now,” pleaded _ soft-hearted 
Miss Delehanty, “don’t leave him out 
there to suffer! Call him in!” 

Miss McCoy hastened to comply. 
The infant was duly presented as Mr. 
Percival Saltenstall, of ““Bawston,” and, 
in complete unconsciousness of the 
wicked gleam in Miss McCoy’s eye, he 
observed that he was “chormed.” 
Whereat his inamorata pirouetted with 
a high degree of technical skill and 
clapped her hands in rapture. 

The infant, probably having become 
reconciled to such demonstrations, 
showed his extraordinary white teeth in 
a boyish smile. His was a distinctly in- 
teresting, open-air kind of face, which 
achieved the not inconsiderable feat of 
looking handsome behind horn-rimmed 
spectacles. He had an aquiline nose 
and a firm jaw and a rather sensitive 
mouth. Louisa promptly relieved him 
of the parcels, promising to express 
them. 

“Jerusalem’s up another point,” he 
informed Miss McCoy. 

“That's nothing,” she replied. “Just 
watch it soar to-morrow. It’s the 
chance of a lifetime.” 

She seized the partners and became 
urgently confidential, 
little Cousin Bella,” 


“T got it right from the in- 


“Bank on your 
she said 
side. To-morrow or next day you'll be 
able to double every cent you've got.” 

“We need all the capital we can get 
in our objected Louisa. 
“Jerusalem Steel is rather expensive 
stuff.” 

“Oh, but you don’t really buy it—you 
only pretend. You buy on margins, so 
you make sure of a whole lot of profits 
with a little Don’t you 
It’s just like betting.” 

“Never bet,” said the senior partner 
definitely. “It’s immoral to gamble.” 

“But this isn’t gambling—it’s a sure 
thing!” 


business,” 


money. see ? 
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Louisa Harrigan reflected, eying her 
enthusiastic client dubiously. 

“That would be a different matter, 
of course,” she conceded. 

“Sure it would! You just deposit 
your cover, and wait until the market 
goes away up, and then you tell your 
broker to collect the profits and send 
them along in a moving van. It’s just 
as simple!” 

“But if it should go down, now ?” ob- 
jected Stella, with an air of discovering 
a vital flaw in the argument. 

Miss McCoy clasped her hands in 
desperation. 

“Why, it just can’t go down! Didn't 
I tell you I had an inside tip? But I 
guess you two would get scared and 
sell the first time it happened to break 
a point. Say, I'll tell you what to do— 
give me a check and I'll run it in along 
with mine.” 

Louisa weakened visibly. 

“Putty shoes are ruining me,” re- 
flected Miss Delehanty. 

“Don’t be pikers,” urged Miss Mc- 
Coy. “Make it a hundred each. The 
infant and I have put every cent into 
it. Why, you simply can’t lose!” 

“Well, in that case murmured 
Louisa, and departed in search of a pen. 

Ten minutes later, when Miss Me- 
Coy left, in company with the infant, 
she was waving a Vanity Box check in 
the sunshine of Broadway to dry the 
signature. Womanlike, the 
had never succeeded in retaining the 
minutest shred of blotting paper. 

It was also because they happened to 
be women, no doubt, that they were left 
knitting their brows over the market 
prognostications in their morning paper, 
endeavoring to estimate their profits in 
advance, with minds utterly uncon- 
cerned with the ethical aspects of stock 
gambling. 

Still, as Louisa justly remarked, there 
could be no gambling on a stock that 
could only move one way. 


partners 


II. 


Coming from Boston; Mr. Percival 
Saltenstall had naturally imagined 
Broadway as a thoroughfare of extreme 
and recondite wickedness. Everybody 
in Boston said so, and people in that 
city were apt to possess exact informa- 
tion on many subjects besides the ques- 
tion of the precise values of vowel 
sounds. 

As the result of an investigation that 
had cost him some weeks of arduous 
activity, he had succeeded in identify- 
ing, beyond the shadow of a doubt, the 
besetting sin of the section of Broad- 
way most favored by visitors from Bos- 
ton. It had cost him also a totally dis- 
proportionate number of dollars and 
certain cherished illusions, but in the 
end he had made the valuable discovery 
that the principal wickedness of the 
Great White Way was the wickedness 
of make-believe. 

The visitor standing on the edge of 
the Broadway sidewalk, in a flood of 
illumination that imitated daylight, was 
surrounded by a host of other glitter- 
ing imitations. There were, for in- 
stance, scores of places decorated to 
look like restaurants, in which you 
could have an admirable imitation of 
the haute cuisine, served by a decayed 
nobleman who supported his chateau in 
Europe by pretending to be a waiter. 
You had only to stare long enough at 
the more notable buildings to be offered 
an imitation glad hand of welcome to 
the city, with a near friendship behind 
it. There were a number of very amus- 
ing places in which you could listen to 
noises resembling music, to the strident 
strains of which you might personally, 
with eyebrows anxiously contracted be- 
hind horn-rimmed spectacles, contribute 
an imitation of modern dancing. Be- 
tween the dances certain novel types of 
impostor, on condition that you ignored 
their obvious industrial limitations to 
the extent of calling them “artistes,” 
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would exert themselves frantically to 
entertain you. 

There were also various places in 
which you were permitted to contem- 
plate a number of highly virtuous peo- 
ple engaged in presenting an almost 
convincing imitation of vice. Yes, the 
infant had to admit that Broadway was 
wicked—just about as riotously, waste- 
fully, wantonly wicked as a Sunday- 
school picnic that has contrived to es- 
cape its teachers. 

It was at this stage of experience, 
nevertheless, that he had come within 
the range of Bella McCoy’s bow and 
spear, to be promptly made captive. It 
had remained for the management of 
the Alcazar Roof Garden, you see, to 
add a final touch to the street of make- 
believe, so daringly and delightfully 
wicked as to disarm the most jaded of 
its frequenters. In the “Moonlight 
Frolic” they had invented an imitation 
theatrical entertainment. 

It was genius, it was the triumph of 
pretense, the comble of the counterfeit. 
Accordingly it was a tremendous suc- 
cess, especially since, on the authority 
of the producers themselves, it was 
overwhelmed, suffocated, deluged, and 
generally infested with girls. You were 
not allowed to forget that the “Frolic” 
pullulated with girls. No 
doubt there were other ingredients es- 


but. if 


positively 


sential to success on Broadway ; 
so, the management neglected to adver- 
tise them. 

The infant had found the entertain- 
ment well worth a fourth of the price 
on the ticket. The rest was charged, 
of course, on account of the sheer 
wickedness of the thing. The “Frolic” 
was presented at midnight, which in 
itself was sinful; it was enacted on a 
dancing floor instead of a stage, a de- 
parture of patent obliquity; and the 
patrons wore everting clothes and drank 
mixed drinks round little tables, there- 
by declaring their souls charmingly and 
irretrievably lost. 
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On the evening when he was accom 
panied by Miss Delehanty as chaperon, 
however, he had already witnessed it 
many times, and it was plain that the 
“Moonlight Frolic” held only one in- 
terest for him. When he could not see 
Bella McCoy, he insisted on talking 
about her. He was not the ordinary 
young moth attracted by the glamour of 
the spotlight. The infant was inclined 
to emphasize this point. It was simply 
that, from a high standpoint of intel- 
lectual magnanimity, he had conceived 
Miss McCoy to be worthy of any sacri- 
fice he could make. 

Acting as chaperon to a young man 
avowedly head over heels in love with 
somebody else was Stella Delehanty’s 
idea of nothing amusing; but she had 
large reserves of sympathy, and under 
its influence the infant warmed into 
confidences, 

“I’m afraid you'll think I’m dull 
company,” he said. “But you can’t 
imagine what an anxious time this is. 
Bella doesn’t even suspect it, of course, 
but to-night may be the last time I shall 
see her.” 

“But why on earth shouldn’t you?” 
cried Stella, in dismay. 

The infant smiled grimly. 

“It all depends on Jerusalem Steel,” 
he explained. “I gave her nearly every 


cent could raise to buy. five-dollar 


I don’t know anything about 
But 
enthusiastic she got me going, and when 


margins 
the market, myself. Bella was so 
she promised to marry me as soon as 
could see where the income 
coming from, I didn’t have a word to 
Oh, I know how it all looks—the 
innocent on Broadway, amusing him- 
self instead of putting in all his time 
looking for a business opening, ac- 
tresses, “Moonlight Frolics,” playing 
the market, and all the rest of the whis- 
kered routine. If it had been anybody 
else, I would have called him all kinds 
of a fool, and I would have prophesied 
only one finish for him. Only, you 


she was 


say. 
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know, it isn’t at all like that, when it 
happens to me. I just glory in taking 
the chance.” 

Miss Delehanty regarded him with 
awe in her romantic heart. 

“But I thought it was a sure thing,” 
she murmured. 

“So does Bella,” smiled Mr. Salten- 
stall, with masculine superiority. “Of 
course; no one knows which way the 
market will go. It’s just a gamble. But 
what of that? Is there anything fine or 
glorious in life that isn’t a gamble to 
some extent? Getting married, for in- 
stance! If it comes off the way Bella 
has it planned, I shan’t be in the posi- 
tion of asking her to share absolute pov- 
erty. And if it doesn’t come off of 

The infant’s eyes snapped behind his 
spectacles, and his sensitive mouth be- 
came grim again. 

“If it doesn’t,” he said, “I shall simply 
vanish.” 

“But where on earth will you go?” 

Well,” responded the infant vaguely, 
“] shall just remove myself to a con- 
siderable distance. It would be the 
only decent thing to do.” 

He stopped abruptly, for Miss Mc- 
Coy had appeared, a gleaming speck of 
white satin in the spotlight. It was im- 
possible not to look at Miss McCoy, 
even if she had not possessed the most 
smile in the 
that 


mutinous 
had 
diablerie of 
movement that 
possessing it shine out from a stage 
crowd of much more beautiful women 
—a sort of intense spiritual vibration 
without which no actress can greatly 
succeed, and with which she could suc- 
ceed even if she were no actress. 

“She looks like a snowflake,” said 
Stella. 

Behind Miss Delehanty a stag party 
was seated, diffusing an atmosphere of 
gilded extravagance. Some of the men 
arose on the appearance of Miss Mc- 
Coy to get a better view of the floor. 


provocative, 
orld 


graceful 


. > range! 
For she strangely 
gesture and 
makes the individual 
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“You wouldn’t imagine that little 
creature had a husband and a daugh- 
ter almost grown up,” said a foreign- 
looking man with diamonds in his shirt 
front. 

There was massed in support of Miss 
McCoy a large and _ pulchritudinous 
chorus, as advertised, but his com- 
panions seemed to have no doubt as to 
whom he meant, Miss McCoy’s indi- 
viduality was so shiningly conspicuous. 
The infant stiffened in his chair. 

“You must have been proposing to 
her,” smiled a tall, ascetic-looking man. 
“That’s just her way of intimating that 
there’s no hope for you.” 

“How do you happen to 
demanded the other. 

“I was in the running myself,” re- 
plied the tall man. “We all were strong 
for littke McCoy. I suppose she must 
have turned down at least one mil- 
lionaire a week with that story.” 

“She isn’t a good fellow,” remarked 
the one with the diamonds. 

“She isn’t,” agreed the tall man. 
“You see, she happens to be a very 
charming little lady, and. the two things 
are hardly compatible.” 

They sat down again, and the infant 
leaned back in his chair in sudden re- 
lief, thrusting his hands deep into his 
But his mouth 
showed the curb on which he had been 


know ?” 


pockets. sensitive 


riding his feelings. Studying his hand- 
some profile, Stella 
clined to thank the gods that she had 
never been in love. 

Before she realized it, the spectacle 
was over. It ended as it had begun, 
entirely without coherence—a mere dis- 
crepant medley of song, dance, and 
chorus. It was the kind of thing de- 
signed to attract the “tired business 
man” and keep him out of bed till the 
small hours; and it was eminently 
adapted to send him yawning back to 
business in the morning. 

Immediately the audience invaded 
the dancing floor and proceeded, in spite 


Delehanty was in- 
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of the lateness of the hour, to execute 
one-steps with a tiresome, decorous 
enthusiasm that had in it something of 
religious self-mortification. Stray mem- 
bers of the “Frolic” company, having 
dressed, presently appeared and joined 
the parties at the little tables. 

This was the infant’s hour. It was 
for this that he had nightly sat through 
an entertainment that had become mad- 
deningly banal by repetition. When 
Miss McCoy emerged from the scenery 
at the other end of the roof, a trim, 
unmistakable figure in a pearl satin 
cloak, he waved to her with reviving 
animation. He even rose and held a 
chair for her before she had crossed 
the dancing floor. But Miss McCoy 
made him sit down. She was in a state 
of spiritual effervescence that would 
probably have rendered any position of 
repose impossible. Moreover, she made 
it plain that she had something more 
urgent than the entertainment of in- 
fants to claim her energies. 

“Run along and.take Miss Delehanty 
home, like a good boy,” she said. “TI 
can’t, possibly stay with you to-night— 
I’m busy.” 

“But, my dear Bella ” began the 
infant, as pained and astonished as if 
she had produced some lethal weapon 
and inflicted an unprovoked physical 
injury. 

“Percy, how many times have I told 





you never to argue?” admonished Miss 
McCoy, showing her dimple. “I'll see 
you to-morrow—when it’s all over.” 
She passed on lightly to the exit, 
where two men in evening clothes 
awaited her. One of them was the tall, 
ascetic man from the stag party. The 
three disappeared in the direction of 
the elevators, arm in arm and laughing 
gayly. Stella wondered vaguely if 
Miss McCoy realized the torment of 
jealousy and despair into which she 
was capable of plunging the infant with 
a word. 
“IT don’t think I want to stay,” she 
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“Suppose we go 





said sympathetically. 
home now ?” 

“Yes, suppose we do,” replied the 
infant, rising mechanically. And he 
added, half to himself: ‘Lord, is it pos- 
sible—can they have invented even an 
imitation of love?” 

“I beg your pardon?” said Stella. 

The infant recovered himself with a 
jerk. 

“I was just reflecting that the sus- 
pense will be over to-morrow,” he an- 
swered calmly. 


, 


ITT. 


The boom in Jerusalem Steel was 
one of those joyous operations by 
which gentleman of rotund silhouette 
in Wall Street rake annually into their 
bank balances some hundreds of mil- 
lions of the hard-earned dollars of the 
plain, but too optimistic, citizen. 

It was conducted on the most ap- 
proved lines, nicely calculated to pre- 
vent a single loose dollar from escap- 
ing the net. First, there was the 
sudden rise, due to purchase by the gen- 
tlemen with the inside knowledge and 
rotundity of figure. The attention of 
the city lambs being attracted, there fol- 
lowed a boom sufficiently sensational 
to penetrate the intelligence of the 
The buying of 
the country lambs supported the mar- 


lambs in the country. 


ket, while the rotund’gentlemen sheared 
the city lambs, and eventually forced 
it dizzily upward. When it was judged 
to have gone far enough, there ensued 
the grand hurrah and the general shear- 
ing of every lamb left in the game. 
The whole process worked with the, 
precision of delicately balanced ma- 
chinery, admirably designed for its ap- 
pointed work—the periodical removal 
of his surplus earnings from the out- 
side speculator. 

Now, the infant and Miss McCoy, 
being city lambs, were entitled to be 
sheared in the opening movements, 
along with the fatuous, the uninformed, 

















and the mere shoe-string gambler on 
the fringe of financial jugglery. They 
had bought Jerusalem Steel at eighty- 
six, and they awoke on the morrow 
to discover, with dismay, that the price 
had sunk to eighty-three—ostensibly on 
a report that the secretary of the treas- 
ury had stubbed his toe at golf. 

All morning Jerusalem wabbled in- 
securely around the same figure, and 
all morning Percival Saltenstall hung 
over the ticker in an uptown broker's 
office opposite the Vanity Box. About 
noon Jerusalem suddenly slumped 
wildly to eighty on rumors of a revo- 
lution in Paraguay; and the infant 
drew himself up with an abrupt ges- 
ture and tore himself away from the 
chattering machine. 

His pale, set face told a familiar 
story to the clerk who had been watch- 
ing the tape over his shoulder. 

“Better stay around a bit,” suggested 
that gentleman encouragingly. “It’s 
sure to jump again pretty soon. Coun- 
try orders are coming in by the car- 
load.” 

“No chance,’ 
a sour smile. 
me out.” 


’ 


replied the infant, with 
“That last point wiped 


The clerk knew it, and was silent. 
The infant squared his _ shoulders, 
grasped his cane in the middle, and 


marched out bravely. But out on the 


sunlit sidewalk he felt curiously 
estranged from the gay groups of shop- 
ping women and gossiping prome- 


naders of the lunch hour. Broadway 
was vibrant with the joy of hurrying 
life, but tragedy was in the heart of 
Percy Saltenstall, and tragedy looked 
out through his horn-rimmed specta- 
cles. Having staked everything on a 
single throw, he was now in a position 
to estimate at leisure the cost of losing. 

As he walked up Broadway in a kind 
of stupefied reverie, the infant could 
not be fairly described _as being tor- 
mented by regrets in any notable de- 
Probably no man ever plunged 


gree. 


Io 


Thé Vanity Box 


headiong to disaster without imagining 
that between his own case and that of 
mere fools there was some vital and in- 
trinsic difference. The infant felt more 
like a hero of romance who has fought 
and lost, But there was no denying, all 
the same, that it was damnably uncom- 
fortable to lose. 

In a few short weeks, too, Broadway 
had reduced him to the level of the 
veriest hayseed who ever bought green 
goods. Whatever the inherent’ differ- 
ence in their cases, there was no doubt 
as to the absolute equivalence of re- 
sults. This reflection inflicted a pain- 
ful sting upon his intellectual pride. 

As a dying knight in the lists may 
be supposed to have turned his eyes in 
the direction of his lady, the infant's 
feet had unconsciously sought the di- 
rection of Miss McCoy’s apartment. 
It was situated characteristically at an 
animated corner of Broadway, where 
the massed chorus of street cars and 
automobile horns might lull her rest- 
less little soul to sleep. 

The infant gazed across at it with 
wistful affection. A newsboy brought 
him back to earth by insisting that he 
should buy a paper. In the flash-news 
space he read that Jerusalem Steel, hard 
on the announcement that the vice pres- 
ident of the corporation had become a 
grandfather, was now quoted at ninety- 
Six. 


1 


[he infant laughed bitterly at the 
S @ 


metropolis and all its works. 

“It’s as plain as daylight,” he told 
himself. “There was no reason why 
it should have slumped, and there’s no 
reason why it should rise again. All 
make-believe !” 

Once more he gazed across at the 
abode of Bella McCoy. And as he 
gazed, the conviction came to him that 
she at least was not all make-believe. 
Little intimate things he recalled—the 
touch of a hand, the tremor of a musi- 
cal voice, the glance of a melting eye 
—little things, but these, at any rate, 
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were real. He could have cast dis- 
credit more easily on Holy Writ. 

The thought braced him like a drink. 
A few weeks of lost time, a few thou- 
sand dollars of wasted money—what 
did they amount to, against the prom- 
ise of youth? He would vanish ac- 
cording to schedule, but he would re- 
turn anon in triumph to find her wait- 
ing faithfully. All that was necessary 
was an, understanding. Armed and in- 
spired with this, the fate of any ob- 
stacles in his path to success appeared 
to him as inevitably and almost hu- 
morously catastrophic. 

He had just reached a decision to 
call upon her forthwith, when his eyes 
rested upon a sight that brought him 
up standing at the edge of the sidewalk. 
It was an open touring car that whizzed 
past him, and in the tonneau were 
Bella McCoy and the tall, ascetic man 
he had seen at the Alcazar Roof. Her 
head was on his shoulder, and he held 


an arm possessively around her. There 
was no possibility of a mistake; the 
idea of mistaking any one else for Miss 


McCoy was inconceivable. Even in re- 
pose she was unique. 

The car turned at the next crossing 
and drew up at Miss McCoy’s apart- 
ment. The infant watched them enter. 
The ascetic man’s arm was affection- 
ately linked with Bella’s, and she leaned 
toward him slightly in a confiding way 
that the infant knew too well. Stunned 
by the realization of betrayal, the in- 
fant turned and walked on down 
Broadway. 

It was perhaps an hour later when 
he found himself taken prisoner and 
dragged into the Vanity Box by Miss 
Delehanty, who had an evening paper 
in her hand, and in her eyes a vision 
of putty kid shoes in van loads. 

“Tell us how much we have won!” 
she commanded. 

“We haven’t 
Saltenstall sadly. 


replied Mr. 


won,” 


“But the price has gone away up!” 
chorused the partners. 

“It has. But first of all it slumped, 
and wiped us out—just by a point or 
so ” 

“TI knew there was some string to it,” 
remarked Louisa Harrigan. 

“Can’t we do anything?” demanded 
Miss Delehanty. ‘Do they simply take 
the money—like that?” 

“Just like that,” replied the infant. 

Something in his tone revealed the 
bitterness of defeat. Stella forgot the 
subject of putty shoes in face of his 
overshadowing disaster. She contrived 
to touch his arm. 

“I’m so sorry for you and Bella,” 
she said. 

“Oh, it’s no use crying over spilled 
milk,” replied the infant. “I’ve been 
playing the fool, but I guess I can take 
the medicine without making too bad 
a face over it. I’m going right away 
where things are real. There’s too 
much make-believe on this street. Why, 
even the Prodigal Son had a better bar- 
gain than I found! He did at least 
have the riotous living, which I sup- 
pose was what he wanted. I got noth- 
ing but imitations. And then, you 
know, the Prodigal Son went home 
when he tired of it, and was forgiven. 
The Prodigal Son of these days gets 
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nothing for his patrimony, and he can’t 
go home afterward. He can go West 
and feed whatever corresponds to the 
biblical swine. he added, 
with a suspicion of a smile, “there will 
be no make-believe about that.” 

“But what about Bella McCoy?” de- 
manded Mrs. Harrigan, deeply con- 
cerned. 

“T don’t think she will stay awake 
and cry about it,” said the infant 
grimly. “You can tell her, next time 
she comes here, that I’ve learned my 
lesson and am doing my best to be 
grateful for it.” 

‘Mr. Saltenstall! 


I suppose,” 


You don’t mean 
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to tell me that you haven’t even seen 
her?” 

“Well, I just caught a glimpse of her, 
going into her apartment. She seemed 
to be bearing up pretty well.” 

The partners exchanged a brief, tele- 
graphic glance. 

“It’s the last straw,” said Louisa’s 
blue eyes, 

“But we, being women, can’t let ro- 
mances go awry for any such reason,” 
replied Stella’s black ones. 

“He’s crazy about her, and he thinks 
she doesn’t care,” said the blue eyes. 

“But we, being women, know better 
than that,” answered the black ones. 

“McCoy would never forgive us if 
we let him go,” said the blue eyes. 

“But we won’t do any such thing,” 
snapped the black ones. 

And all this passed so quickly that no 
man as young as Mr. Saltenstall could 
have guessed.a word of it. He looked 
from one to the other, and it seemed 
to him that both were suddenly perish- 
ing of thirst. Louisa, in fact, was ob- 
viously gasping. 

“If I don’t get an orangeade under 
my belt,” she murmured, “I shan’t last 
till closing time. Stella, couldn’t you 
fetch something from Boldero’s?” 

If there was any form of make-be- 
lieve against which Mr. Saltenstall 
could be said to have been proof-hard- 
ened by bitter experience, it was cer- 
tainly not feminine make-believe. He 
rose with sympathetic alacrity, and 
begged that he might be favored with 
commands. 

“We really ought not to leave the 
place,” said Louisa. 

“Then the soda must come to you,” 
he said, with courteous decision. 

The partners described an orangeade 
more complicated and fruity than-a 
heat-wave dream. 

Before the swing doors of the fitting 
room had ceased to vibrate behind the 
infant, Louisa Harrigan was pinning on 
her hat before the long mirror. 


“McCoy’s a little nut,” she said, “but 
she’s level as a rink. What the last 
straw was I can’t imagine, but I’m 
going to drag it out of her in less time 
than it takes to make an orangeade.” 

It happened, in consequence, that the 
infant, returning after an absence of 
only ten minutes with a long and varie- 
gated concoction in each hand, pushed 
open the doors of the fitting room with 
his elbows to confront the startling ap- 
parition of Bella McCoy reclining in 
the long chair by Louisa’s desk. He 
did not drop the glasses, but he spilled 
quite a lot of orangeade. 

The day’s events had _ evidently 
proved too exciting even for the sensa- 
tion-loving soul of Miss McCoy. For 
the first time in his experience, all her 
strange and inexhaustible vitality ap- 
peared to have evaporated, her intense, 
pernetual cerebral activity had died 
away. She lay back very limp and 
white. She looked incredibly frail and 
irresistibly pathetic. 

“Hello, Percy, you quitter!” mur- 
mured Miss McCoy faintly. “So you 
were going to clear out without notice, 
were you?” 

“I must, Bella,” said the infant. He 
deposited the glasses and nervously 
mopped his brow. “Hang it, you know, 
I’m done for—in point of fact, I’m 
ruined! I don’t belong in your class 
any more.” 

He looked round reproachfully at 
the partners. Louisa was beaming. 
Miss Delehanty’s lively features glowed 
with a triumph that would not be con- 
cealed. 

“After all the trouble I’ve taken with 
him!” mourned Miss McCoy. “You 
poor, silly infant, don’t you know 
you’re almost what you might call 
rich ?” 

Mr. Saltenstall sat down suddenly. , 

“Then—we weren’t wiped out?” 

A faint reficction of their accus- 
tomed sparkle returned to Bella Mc- 
Coy’s eyes, and in her voice vibrated 
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once more a shadow of her accustomed 
vigor. 

“Wiped out? Do you think they 
dared to let us be wiped out for one 
little, mean, miserable point? Half a 
dozen ‘Frolic’ girls had taken the same 
tip, and we got up early and went down 
to the broker’s in a bunch, to watch 
the tape. We never left the place a 
moment.” 

“But still,” objected the infant, “I 
don’t see 4; 

“Why, we took Benton along with us 
—the man who gave us the tip. He’s 
a traction magnate, and worth millions. 
Do-you imagine he dared let us lose our 
money, after he’d offered to show us 
how fortunes are made in Wall Street? 
He would have held us over the turn if 
it had cost him a year’s income!” 

“Then we've won?” gasped Mr. 
Saltenstall. 

Miss McCoy made a gesture of im- 
patience. 

“It’s better than that,” she said. 
“Benton showed me how to sell out and 
buy in again all the way up to the top 
of the rise, till we built a pyramid as 
high as a house. Percy, you promised 
to trust me implicitly. Did you really 
think I was capable of taking all that 
money from you to gamble with it?” 

“T didn’t do much thinking about it,” 
confessed Mr. Saltenstall. The curi- 
ous ethical standards of Broadway 
femininity left him mentally flounder- 
ing. At last he demanded, with a flash 
of returning jealousy, “I suppose that 
was Benton who drove you home in his 
car?” 


“Mother of Moses!” cried Louisa. 
“Didn’t I misdoubt that’ something was 
eating him?” 

“Of course it was, you poor infant,” 
replied Miss McCoy scornfully. “I’ve 
been doing two shows and a rehearsal a 
day, and staying awake at night to plan 
how to get some money, so I won't 
have to wait while my future husband 
starts at the bottom and works up. The 
top is the place to start! I was just 
ready to rush up here with bells on 
when the market closed; but when they 
told me how much [ had won, I threw 
a faint right there on the carpet. That’s 
why Benton took me home.” 

The infant rose and seized her hand 
in abject penitence. 

“I’ve been a brute, Bella,” he mur- 
mured, which was perhaps as appropri- 
ate as anything he could have said. 

“G’wan out of here, the both of you!” 
cried Louisa. “What do you think this 
joint is—a courting parlor? And don’t 
put in so much time knocking Broad- 
way, Mr. Saltenstall. What you picked 
up here seems to be real enough.” 

Miss McCoy was struck by an after- 
thought in the shop. 

“You've got a big check coming, 
Louisa,” she said. ‘Don’t you think it 
would be real graceful of you to offer 
me that punk linen costume as com- 
mission ?” 

“True for you, my jewel,” Louisa 
called after her. And, for the benefit 
of the junior partner, she added: “That 
little person is all very simple and Mc- 
Coy on the surface. But underneath, 
let me tell you, she’s pretty tolerably 
McCute.” 


SE 
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UNT EVELYN was cheerful 
at luncheon. 

“T’ve always said you can 
marry off amy girl, if you take 
her where there are men,” 

she informed us. 

Eve giggled a little. Aunt Evelyn’s 
tone wasn’t especially complimentary 
to me. 


“Even so, of course Maggi isn’t ab- 


” 


solutely united in the holy bonds 
Her tone sounded almost acid, only Eve 
is never disagreeable. 

Aunt Evelyn smiled beneficently at 
me. And it wasn’t the least bit her 
habit with poor relations, that smiling. 

“I don’t believe you’ve anything fit 
to wear,’ she suggested. “As Mr. 
Rulon will be here, you’d better bor- 

I wouldn’t 
You know it 


row something of Evelyn’s. 
eat that custard, Evelyn. 
doesn’t agree with you.” 

Eve sighed and laid down her fork. 
Going upstairs, stuck her arm 
around my waist. 

“Wasn’t that like mamma?” she mur- 
mured. ‘“You’re as thin as a typhoid 
subject invalided home’—Eve is just 
back from the Continent—‘“and I’m a 
regular baby elephant. Yet so long as 
it suits her to think we’re both perfect 
thirty-sixes I'd be glad to lend 
you a gown, but you’d slip right out 
through the neck of anything I’ve got. 
Besides, I think your clothes are aw- 


she 


fully pretty. You know mother. She 
goes by Bradstreet. If you’re rich, your 
clothes are beautiful to her.” 

“Honestly now, Eve, don’t they look 
as if I’d made them myself?” I asked 
anxiously. 

She said not a bit. 

“Well, I did,” I confessed. 

She looked me over. 

“Goodness, you’re clever! When 
mamma gets you married to Mr. Rulon, 
you'll have everything from Poiret. 
Mamma will quote you then. She’s 
begun to notice you already.” 

“If she thinks so much of Mr. Rulon, 
why doesn’t she marry him to you?” I 
inquired. 

Eve turned red. 

“Oh, he wouldn’t want me,” she said 
lightly. “‘Mamma intends to marry me 
to the duke.” 

“That’s far more picturesque,” I con- 
gratulated her. “I wish I had a duke 
in love with me.” 

“Don’t insult my intelligence,” an- 
swered Eve irritably. ‘“‘He may be in 
love with the gold dinner service, or 
mother’s pearls, or our D., L. & W. and 
B. R. T. stock. But dukes don’t feel 
romantic love for maidens that weigh 
one hundred and eighty pounds.” 

“Anyway, he certainly followed you 
across the ocean. [ dare say he likes 
you just as much as you like him,” I 
tried to be soothing. 
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“T dare say he does,” retorted Eve. 
“He needn’t think even a fat heiress 
could be dippy about his little, nervous 
nearsightedness. Mr. Rulon makes 
him look like an elderly schoolboy.” 

“You don’t have to marry him,” I 
suggested. 

“Oh, don’t I? Did you ever study 
mamma? Besides, he’s a good little 
soul, peering around in his eyeglasses. 
And I want to get married. At least 
I'll be free then. [I'll live on oatmeal 
and French-fried potatoes and custard. 
Duchesses can be as fat as they please. 
Now I’m always hungry.” 

She stopped suddenly. Aunt Evelyn 
advanced through the doorway. Aunt 
Evelyn doesn’t just come in. She ad- 
vances, like an army. 

“Try Evelyn’s rose tulle, Maggi,” she 
commanded me. 

Eve laughed. 

“Mamma! It would be perfectly vast 
3ut Jose- 


for Maggi,” she protested. 
phine got it out. 
Aunt Evelyn slung it over my head 


and hauled in the slack around 
waist .with careful negligence. 

“It goes twice round her,” giggled 
its owner. 

“Your ideas of humor are crude, 
Evelyn.” Aunt Evelyn blighted her, 
and departed. 

I slipped into a white chiffon of my 
own. Presently my aunt returned, 
bearing a Mechlin scarf. She draped 
it over my gown and caught it in place 
with a diamond buckle unpinned from 
her own bodice. 

“T won’t wear this scarf,” I protested, 
as soon as she was gone. “Something’s 
sure to happen to it. And I’ll lose this 
diamond pin.” 

“Diamond nothing!” Eve reassured 
me. ~“‘It’s rhinestones. Mamma doesn’t 
care whether her things are real or imi- 
tation, just so they suit her. I’ve never 
been able to decide whether that’s a 
disgrace or a distinction. And it doesn’t 
matter about your not wanting to wear 


my 


the scarf. You've got to. Mother runs 
things to Suit herself.” 

By four-thirty o’clock, nearly all the 
jewels in Washington sparkled through 
the house. Those enameled vacancies, 
the dowagers regnant, sailed master- 
fully up and down, taking a childlike 
pleasure in ignoring anything an ob- 
scurer person said to them, and defer- 
entially approaching their leader, who 
adds a rubber neck to her enameled 
face and triumphantly joins the two 
under a ruby dog collar. 

The queen of queens had a languid 
smile for me, so I knew Mr. Rulon’s 
attentions must be already notorious, 
and I only two days in town. 

“If the dining room is too crowded, 
Maggi, or Mr. Rulon doesn’t care to 
dance,” Aunt Evelyn whispered ro- 
guishly to me, “you could have a cozy 
téte-d-téte upstairs in the music. room.” 

I wandered out ‘to the dining room. 
Eve, voluminous in blue, was dancing 
with one of the kind of young men that 
dance, She looked dreary. 

A facsimile of her youth stopped be- 
fore me. I smiled falsely at him. 

“Ask me again in a little while,” I 
entreated him. “Aunt Evelyn’s just 
sent me upstairs on an errand.” 

That was as near the truth as any lie 
I could think of at the moment. The 
youth watched me across the hall, so I 
started convincingly up the stair. 

A man passed me at the turn, a dust- 
colored, vague-looking person. I felt 
the lace scarf twitch. I caught at it. 
The man went on, rounded the turn, 
and faced me. From his waistcoat but- 
ton depended a streamer of lace. I 
gazed, horrified. He glanced up at me, 
looked down, and saw the fragment. 

“Good heavens, what have I done?” 
he exclaimed, and came back to where 
I stood stretching out the scarf in my 
hands, inspecting the ruin. 

“Don’t look so stricken,” he adjured 
me. “All is not lost.” 

He fumbled, detaching the lace from 
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his button, tearing it recklessly. I 
pushed his hands away. 

“You needn’t tear it any worse,” I 
said, in a fury. “Let me get it off,” and 
I untangled the strand. 

I tried to fit it back into the jagged 
rent in the scarf. The edges were all 
tattered. 

“Viewed by itself, this is a fright- 
ful calamity,” he remarked, “and I’m 
keenly sensible of my fault. If, how- 
ever, we compare it with the destruc- 
tion of Rheims cathedral, we shall re- 
gain a certain equanimity.” 

I was so exasperated that tears 
slipped over my eyelids in spite of me. 
He saw them fall. 

“Can such an accident worry a dol- 
lar princess?” he asked, in a brisker 
tone. 

“I'm only a ninety-eight-cent prin- 
cess,” I answered, “in borrowed finery. 
This is Aunt Evelyn’s scarf. I don’t 
know what to say to her.” 

Deeply concerned, the man took the 
rag out of my fingers and peered at it 
through his glasses. He grew more 
cheerful. 

“What to say?” he repeated. “Well, 
you might say, ‘Aunt Evelyn, I regret 
that your scarf was torn by a clumsy 
barbarian. I perceive, however, that it 
is not a genuine Mechlin scarf, being 
made on machine net and worth at 
which, 


most say six or seven pounds, 


of course, materially lessens the mis- 
fortune.’ ” 

I snatched back the fragment. 

“Ts it machine net?” I asked. 

“Certainly. Can’t you tell the differ- 
ence ?” 

“In that case, no doubt you did very 
well to tear it, as an expression of con- 
tempt,” I said resentfully. “Not being 
a man, I haven’t devoted any particular 
attention to laces.” 

“Ah,” he acquiesced, with interest, 
“may I ask in what admirable pursuits 
you employ your time?” 
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“IT make most of my clothes,” I said 
virtuously. 

He was not overimpressed. 

“Anything else?” 

“Nothing much,” I admitted. 

“Curious,” he commented. “If it 
takes all a woman’s time to make part 
of her own clothes, one wonders how 
the world’s work gets done?” 

“You can be scornful,” I argued. “It 
isn’t my fault that women wear elab- 
orate, silly things. The best I can do 
is to keep mine from costing more 
money than I’ve got. I suppose it’s a 
poor ambition, but it’s honest. I don’t 
spend three hundred a year on my 
things, while other women a 
looked over the rail at the mushroom- 
headed crowd below. “Why, all that 
sea of hats cost from twenty-five to a 
hundred dollars apiece,” I said. 

The man’s face darkened. 

“And over home, for lack of bi- 
chloride and bandages, men’s wounds 
are. crawling alive I beg your 
pardon !” 

Just then I spied, above the hats, Mr. 
Rulon’s smooth hair and rosy cheeks 
coming toward us. I turned abruptly 
and went on upstairs. The destroyer 
followed. At the next floor, I paused. 

“I’m going to my room to mend the 
machine-made scarf,” I dismissed him. 

He put his hands in his pockets and 
leaned against the rail. 
that’s machine 
made,” he me, “so if you'll 
bring your sewing things there, for in- 
stance”’—he nodded toward the wide 
door of the music room—‘“you can have 
the benefit of my aid, comfort, and 
advice.” 

I fetched my little sewing basket. He 
was waiting, lounging in the music- 
room doorway. 

“Let’s go sit by that Cesar with the 
handsome German beard,” he invited 
me. 

So we crossed the tiled floor and sat 
on a bench by the gallery steps. Ona 


‘It’s only the net 


corrected 
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tapestry that swung above the carved 
black Spanish rail, a stout, curly Cesar 
urged his horse into a rivulet, in pur- 
suit of a flying fame. 

“‘Jacta alea est. Transit Rubicone, ” 
he deciphered the scroll in the border. 
“Fine tapestries.” 

“Very fine,” I agreed. 
they ruin the acoustics.” 

“Practical mind,” he commented. 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m so American. 
But that needn’t worry you. When it’s 
your house, you can take out the plumb- 
ing, and have Tiffany make gold wash- 
bowls and pitchers—I suppose you call 
them ewers and basins—to match the 
dinner service.” 

“When it’s my house?” he echoed. 

“Yes. Aren’t you Eve’s duke?” 

“I’m a duke. Am I Eve’s?” 

“The society editors think so.” 

“This is a very unmannerly conver- 
sation,” he rebuked me. “I don’t like 


“Of course, 


to see so young a girl as ill bred as I am 


myself. But we'll say a few words 
further, because you evidently know all 
about me, and I’m inquisitive. Am I in 
love with Eve, who, I take it, is your 
cousin, or am I a fortune hunter?” 

“Opinions differ,” I said. “Some 
people say you came over because you 
didn’t like going to war. Others say 

Oh, well, you know Eve is aw- 
fully rich.” 

He laughed, but his face was purple. 

“*A nation of shopkeepers,’” he 
quoted, under his breath. 

“You needn’t be so ghastly afraid of 
being popular,” I flamed at him. “You 
don’t have to make remarks like that 
to keep from being adored. | told you 
what you asked. Eve is rich.” 

“Beg pardon,” he said. “You're quite 
right. It wasn’t that I minded. It’s 
about the war. Hang it all, I think I’m 
not a coward. Have I got to swell 
around telling everybody I was shot?” 

I leaned eagerly toward him. 

“Were you shot?” I asked breath- 
lessly. “Tell me about it.” 


“Nothing to tell. Shot through the 
chest. Not fit to go back yet. They 
said it would be sure pneumonia if I 
did. So I came over here to”—he 
glanced at me and hesitated—“to oc- 
cupy my time.” 

“Getting married,” I supplemented: 

“And, after all,” he reasoned, “when 
a man’s the last of his family, when he 
goes to war, he likes to leave a wife 
behind him. It’s a long line will be cut 
off when the Bosches get me for fair. 
Long and dull,” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. 

A loud, happy laugh echoed from the 
stair. The sewing basket rolled away 
as I sprang up. 

“That’s Mr. Rulon!” I exclaimed, 
looking around for a place of refuge. 

I ran up the gallery steps and stopped 
behind the robust Cesar. The duke 
toiled laboriously after me. Mr. Rulon, 
from the doorway, searched the room. 

“Aunt Evelyn sent him,” I whis- 
pered, when he had gone. 

“He must be a fascinating compan- 
ion,” the duke grinned at me. 

“I’m sorry,” I deprecated my be- 
havior. “Mr. Rulon is good and nice 
looking and rich. He’s a splendid per- 
son to marry. But I just love to talk 
to you. It’s so interesting, and I don’t 
have to mind what I say, because 
neither of us is eligible.” 

“Say no more,” he absolved me. “I, 
too, have felt the need of uncensored 
conversation with a detrimental.” He 
surveyed the stair above us. “Where 
does it lead to?” he inquired. 


We leaned against the parapet of the 
roof garden. Across Rock Creek, the 
trees on the far hilltop spread their bar- 
ren net of branches against a fading 
sky. 

“We can’t stay out here. Too cold.” 
He shivered. “Conventionally, I ought 
to put my coat around you. Actually, 
you ought to have sense enough to wear 
clothes of your own.” 
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“TI have sense enough,” I alleged. “I 
have too much sense. 
things to live by. You have to live by 
rules. Do you suppose girls don’t long 
to dress in tennis shoes and short hair 
and knickerbockers? And do you sup- 
pose I’d dare tell Mr. Rulon so? I 
step as lightly as I can among his 
crowding prejudices; nevertheless, I 
fear I jostle some idols.” 

“How you admire that man!” he ob- 
served. 

“I wouldn’t dare tell you my ideas, 
either,” I explained, “if it made any 
difference what you think of me.” 

“Grazie!” he murmured. 

“Eve is lovely and feminine,” I as- 
sured him. “She will foster all your 
illusions.” 

“Please understand,” he declared ir- 
ritably, “that your cousin and I are not 
to be married. There’s one vacancy in 
the peerage that’s not going to be filled 
with an American heiress.” 

“Well,, believe me,” I returned, in 
disgust, ‘‘you won’t break Eve’s heart.” 

“T know that,” said he. He turned 
his thick glasses on me. “So you think 
I’m a cad, little spitfire,” he added, in 
surprise, and contemplated me a min- 
ute. “I'll tell you then, just as they 
say men always blab state secrets to 
a woman. I’vg an appointment with 
the president at half past six this even- 
ing. I came over to lay evidence before 
him of violated neutrality. But that 
wasn’t to be done with trumpets. So 
I’m heralded as a fortune hunter dis- 
inclined for war. It is sweet and fit- 
ting to lose your reputation for your 
country.” We heard a soft click. He 
wheeled. “By George, that door has 
closed itself!” he exclaimed. 

“It won’t be locked,” I said care- 
lessly. 

Sut it was. He shook it. He 
knocked. Finally he kicked it. Nothing 
happened. He cast a calculating glance 
over the garden. There wasn’t a chair 
of anything stronger than wicker. 


Ideas are not . 


“If I had a bench or a plank,” he 
said, “I’d burst it in.” 

“Indeed you wouldn’t,” I contra- 
dicted. “It’s heavy oak and opens 
outward.” 

He went dismally to the edge and 
looked over to the next house. 

“They’ve benches over there,” he 
remarked. 

“So useful!” I mocked him. 

We gazed hungrily across the four- 
foot chasm that separated our roof 
from our lower neighbor. Over there 
were benches. And their door was half 
glass. But between, the tall walls ran 
dizzily down, ’way below us, to a paved 
walk. It made me shudder. 

“Doubtless some day they’ll come out 
here to clean, and find us,” I suggested. 
“It won’t be years, like ‘The Mistletoe 
Bough.’ Aunt Evelyn is a good house- 
keeper.” 

He settled his pince-nez and looked 
at me. 

“You must be as cold as a frog,” he 
pronounced judgment, “yet your nose 
isn’t red. Congratulations!” He pulled 
off his coat. “Here, take it,” he said. 
“What’s the use conscientiously trying 
to be a pig? One can’t enjoy it.” 

“I won’t take your coat,” I declared. 
“You were hurt. You'll get pneu- 
monia.” 

Impatiently he forced it around my 
shoulders. 

“T’ll be warm enough,” he said. “I’m 
going to get across there.” 

I caught his arm. 

“They'll soon 
“They'll find us.” 

“Meanwhile, I’ve an engagement 
with the president at half past six,” he 
reminded me. 

I clung to his shirt sleeve. 

“You’d be too ridiculous,” I said, “if 
you got over there and they arrested 
you for a second-story man.” He 
looked blank. “A burglar,” I explained. 
“They'd be sure to think so. You'd 
better go around this roof a bit, and see 


> 


miss us,” I urged. 
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if there isn’t a dormer window or some- 
thing.” . 

He sprang up on the parapet, and 
higher to the steep roof. He began 
edging his way along toward the front. 
When he had gone as far as he could, 
he turned and shook his head at me. 

Down below, the lights of the ranked 
cars began to shine out. He took a sil- 
ver coin from his pocket and flung it 
toward a group of chauffeurs in the 
street. I heard it tinkle, but the wind 
was toward me. They never looked. 

He called. Nobody answered. He 
began to work his way back along the 
roof. 

Clutching his coat around my shoul- 
ders, I leaned over the ledge. There 
was the glass door; any one could get 
through that. But the jump. Suppose 
he started a hemorrhage. I was per- 
fectly healthy myself. Suppose he tore 
his clothes, how could he go to the 
president ? 

I stared down the sickening, long 
walls at the stony path. I dropped the 
coat, unpinned Aunt Evelyn’s poor, 
draggled scarf and tied it tight around 
my waist, kilting my skirts above my 
knees. My dancing slippers were well 
tied on, and had no heels. I stepped 
up on the ledge. He saw me. 

“For God’s back!” he 
shouted roughly. 

How I 


in mid-air. 


sake, get 


wished | could! But I was 

[I landed on the precarious wall and 
plunged forward to my -knees on the 
wooden grating of the floor. It wasn’t 
good for my knees and wrists, but I 
was up in a minute, trying not to stag- 
ger. I waved farewell. 

“The die is cast. Wait for me!” I 
called, and limped to the door. It 
wasn’t locked. 

Inside, the house was puzzling, with 
twisted corridors. I hurried along, un- 
tying my scarf and rearranging myself. 
In a narrow passage, I ran against a 
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manservant. He hesitated, gaping, in 
front of me. 

“Don’t be clumsy, please,” I said se- 
verely, and he shrank out of my way. 

That's the most pitiful thing about 
servants—their servile souls. 

Down through a marble hall I pro- 
ceeded more slowly, and let myself out 
by the front door. All the chauffeurs 
in the street stared as I passed. De- 
parting dowagers trained their lor- 
gnettes on my disordered dress. 

I pushed through the crowded hall. 
Eve and Mr. Rulon were standing by 
the newel post. 

“Maggi, what in’ the world 
called Eve, but I didn’t stop or glance 
at her. At the stair top, I broke 
frankly into a run, across the music 
room and up the winding stair. I flung 
open the garden door triumphantly. 

“Now you can go to your old pres- 
ident!” I exclaimed. 

He was standing by the wall, gazing 


” 


inanely over at the piace where I had 


landed. He came to meet me, stood 
silently contemplating me a moment, 
and put out a hand. I gave him mine. 
He held it tight. 

“You little fool!” he said. 

“I was afraid you’d start a hemor- 
rhage or tear your clothes,” I defended 
myself. “You see, you had torn mine.” 

He took me in his arms. I did not 
seem able to prevent it. 

“I haven’t a cent,” I warned him in 
his convenient ear. 

“I don’t care,” he assured me com- 
fortably in mine. “I never had any 
money, either. I shouldn't know what 
to do with it.” 

“Aunt Evelyn says people that fall in 
love at first sight keep the divorce 
courts busy,” I objected. 

“There'll be more widows than di- 
vorcees in my country for the next 
twenty years,” he predicted grimly. 
Then he started. “Good heavens!’ he 
said. “That door’s gone shut again!” 

it was true. I began to tremble. In 
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my mind, those tall walls seemed to 
sway drunkenly below me again, over 
the treacherous path. 

“My turn to jump this time,” he 
asserted. ‘ 

“Oh, you don’t know, you don’t 
know!” I remonstrated. “It’s a fearful 
jar. “You'll slip and fall between the 
houses.” 

“Rubbish!” he said. 
a comparative stranger. 
been introduced to me, even. 


“Anyway, I’m 
You’ve never 
If I fall 
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or burst an artery, you’ll take up Rulon 
again.” 

“T won't!” I declared. “If Mr. Rulon 
wants to get married, he can marry 
Eve.” 

“Just the thing,” agreed the duke 
warmly. “They can have diamond 
monograms on the gold service and re- 
enforced springs in their automobiles.” 

“Thanks awfully,” said Eve. 

She stood in the open doorway. Mr. 
Rulon towered behind her. 


LION SOARS 


CORONATION 


HE joy of rain to a desert, 
Sere as the heart of hate; 
A fettered: soul set free of doom 


Ere Time hath struck: 


“Too late!” 


A harp that thrilling answers 
The master hand on the string— 
All, all are pale to the joy of life 
When love hath crowned him king. 


Or ever the king be laggard, 
Smile you, and nobly wait, 
Warder over his kingdom, 


Ready or 


soon 


or late; 


Ready for any sending— 


Roses or bitter rue. 
Keep but a light in the portal, 
The king shall come to you. 


Comes he a fretful changeling, 
Or a “perfect gentil knight,” 
A tricksy elf in his swaddlings, 
A gallant in armor bright; 
Comes he through murk or the starkest frost, 
His breath shall wake the spring, 
And red life roses break .to blow 
That love may crown him king. 


MartHa McCuLtocH-WILLIAMS. 











ROSEPH C. LINCOLN has 
made the war-tortured world 
more cheerful by the publica- 
tion of another Cape Cod tale 
—or yarn, as Mr. Lincoln 

himself would call it. 

“Thankful’s Inheritance,” published 
by D. Appleton & Co., is full to over- 
flowing with the quaint New England 
characters that give flavor, pungency, 
and humor to all of Mr. Lincoln’s 
stories. 

Na time is lost in getting to the heart 
of the story, for in the very first chap- 
ter we are introduced to Aunt Thank- 
ful, an elderly widow, to her inher- 
itance, an old colonial house, and to the 
fact about the house that makes the sub- 
sequent narrative possible. It is during 
her first visit to the house, in which, 
with a young companion, takes 
refuge from a storm, that she discov- 
[f she had been 


she 


ers that it is haunted. 
an ordinary woman, instead of one en- 
dowed with the hard common sense and 
practical thrift of 
might have renounced her rights and 
privileges as an heir, on the spot. 

But her way was to turn all circum- 
stances to profit, and the habit of gen- 
erations proved too strong for super- 
stition. 
of mystery 
house. 


her ancestors, she 


So she transforms the abode 


into a prosaic boarding 

Inevitably her courage is rewarded, 
as courage always is, and the ghost is 
laid. But not, however, until she has 
gone through many experiences of vari- 


ous sorts—monetary, emotional, and 
social. 

Of course, there is humor on almost 
every page. Aunt Thankful herself, 
with all her thrift, has no lack of that 
saving grace. And her wise sayings 
and indomitable human sympathy lend 
to the whole book a delightfully mellow 
atmosphere. 

It is altogether one of the best of Mr. 
Lincoln’s stories, and will, we are sure, 
extend the warming influence of his 
previous books. 


He et SH 


“L. P. M.,” by J. Stewart Barney, 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is 
announced by the author as a “story of 
the ending of the great war.” 

This does not mean that the war is 
ended in the ordinary way—that is, by 
the victory of one side over the other 


by superiority in military skill or num 


bers—but by the intervention of one 
man. 

The idea of the book is not a new 
one. It was used several years ago by 
Roy Norton in his ingenious story, 
“The Vanishing Fleets.” It is based 
upon the discovery of a means of coun- 
teracting the force of gravitation. Mr. 
Barney, in effect, while developing the 
alleged discovery in a little different 
way, has followed the general idea that 
Mr. Norton first used. 

Young Mr. Edestone, the inventdr 
and constructor of a forty-thousand-ton 
aérial battleship, conceives the rather 
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fantastie notion that if all of the Euro- 
pean belligerents are duly informed of 
the actual existence of this new war 
machine, they will forthwith arrange 
for terms of peace among themselves. 
So, backed. by the indorsement of the 
state department in Washington, he 
presents his case to the various govern- 
ments. 

Naturally enough, it is the kaiser who 
brings the negotiations to a crisis by 
undertaking to secure for Germany, by 
forcible means, the exclusive use of the 
“little peacemaker.” The result is the 
destruction of the German army and 
navy. 

There is, in all this, material for a 
good story, but unfortunately the au- 
thor has not been content to hold his 
narrative down to the necessary limita- 
tions of a work of fiction. The reader 
will take little interest in Mr. Barney’s 
views upon the relative merits of dif- 
ferent forms of government, upon the 
virtues of any aristocracy, or the crim- 
inal stupidity of the proletariat. They 
will be apt, also, to consider the carica- 
tures of public men as exhibitions of 
bad taste rather than of humor. 

The book will serve chiefly to weary 
the public still further with the fiction 
of the great war. 
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James Francis Dwyer is one of the 
younger writers of fiction whose per- 
formances in the past and in the pres- 
ent are full of promise for the future. 
He must be taken very seriously by 
critics and publishers. He cannot be 
dismissed with the simple statement 
that he is a writer of stories of adven- 
ture in the Orient. He has displayed 
qualities of authorship that raise him a 
good way above the average manufac- 
turer of adventure fiction, even if he 
has not yet attained the heights scaled 
by Kipling and Conrad. 

His latest book is a volume of twelve 
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short stories, which he calls “The 
sreath of the Jungle.” It is published 
by A. C. McClurg & Co. The scenes 
are laid in India, Arabia, and the Malay 
Peninsula, where, for the benefit of 
American readers we must assume, 
American characters are more than 
usually in evidence. 

Although the stories are in each case 
distinctly individual, and may be read 
without the necessity of referring to 
any other, some of the people appear 
in several of them, a device that serves 
to keep the reader’s interest alive, al- 
though it must be said that no device 
of any kind is necessary for the pur- 
pose. 

One feature of the volume, which the 
reading public will inevitably associate 
with all stories of the East, is a sug- 
gestion of occultism which Mr. Dwyer 
has very skillfully made to pervade his 
work, 

xe te H 


We are very much inclined to doubt 
the wisdom, leaving out of considera- 
tion the question of good taste, of the 
publisher’s advertisement of “Hepsey 
3urke” as the work of the brother of 
the man who wrote “David Harum.” 
This is the way in which the H. K. Fly 
Company introduces the Reverend 
Frank N. Westcott. 

It seems to imply a certain doubt of 
the book by its publishers—which is not 
a good thing for the book. It will like- 
wise almost inevitably stimulate com- 
parison with a phenomenally successful 
story-—a bad thing in itself, and made 
much worse when it is added, as it must 
be, that the result is unfavorable to 
Hepsey. 

While it is true that, so far as plot 
and construction go, the later volume is 
the better of the two, the fact only 
serves to prove that “the letter without 
the spirit is dead.” 

The plot concerns the adventures of 
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a young clergyman who is called to a 
remote village to take charge of a par- 
ish which has won for itself a bad 
name because of the more or less per- 
nicious activities of its senior warden. 
While the idea is not a new one, it suffi- 
ciently serves the purpose the author 
evidently had in mind—that of furnish- 
ing a background for his characters, 
principally Hepsey Burke. 

But the trouble is that the reader 
will be unable to rid himself of the 
conviction that the author has under- 
taken to present a female David 
Harum. And with this in mind, he will 
be disappointed; for Hepsey, in spite 
of the individuality that she suggests, 
is not the vital, genuine personality that 
her prototype was. 


se tH 


It is rather surprising that so experi- 
enced a novelist as Josephine Daskam 
Bacon should have been content to of- 
fer to her readers so artificial a story 
as “Open Market,” just published by D. 
Appleton & Co. It is an exasperating 
story to read, because the characters 
are constantly forced into what one 
feels are, to them, unnatural situations ; 
their rebellious protests are constantly 
ringing in our ears. 

The story opens with sufficient prom- 
ise to concentrate the reader’s interest 
We are 
an extremely attractive 
Evelyn. She is a charming 
woman, who is blessed, or perhaps we 
had better say, considering her circum- 
stances, cursed, by a close family con- 
nection with rich New Yorkers. A 
girl with such associations, but without 
financial resources, is a character full 
of dramatic possibilities in these days 
of feministic independence, and so we 


and attention. introduced to 
character in 


young 
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look forward to the development of a 
story of some ingenuity at least. 

But we lose our interest in her, be- 
cause our sympathy disappears, when 
she deliberately offers herself to a man 
who is a hopeless cripple simply be- 
cause she finds out that he has just 
come into a fortune. The man, the 
son of an Adirondack guide, a recluse 
because of his affliction, and with the 
lack of everything that is implied in 
his condition, is deliberately cloaked 
with an atmosphere of romance that 
does not fit him, and, of course, the out- 
come of the story and its intervening 
details can be anticipated by the most 
inexperienced reader. 
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Important New Books 


“The Red Laugh,” Leon Andreief; Duf- 
field & Co. 

“Edgar Chirrup,” Peggy Webling; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Indiscreet Letter,” 
well Abbott; Century Co. 

“How It Feels to be the Husband of a 
Suffragette,” by Him; George H. Doran Co. 

“A Bit o’ Love,” John Galsworthy ; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 

“The Lovable Meddler,” Leona Dalrymple; 
Reilly & Britton. 


“The Landloper,” Holman F. Day; 


Hallo- 


Eleanor 


Harper 


& Bros. 
‘The Sea Hawk,” Rafael Sabatini; Zz B, 
I ippincott ‘ 

\ Cloistered Romanc« Florence 


oO Olm 
stead; Charles Scribner's Sons 
“The Keeper of the Door,” E 
P, Putnam’s Sons 
“The Seas of God,” 
International Library. 
“The Taming of Zenas Henry,” Sara Ware 
Bassett; George H. Doran Co. 
“Pals First,’ Francis P. Elliott; Harper & 
sros. 
“Fidelity,” 
nard & Co 
“A Wife Out of Egypt,” Norma Lorimer ; 
Brentano’s. 


M. Dell; G 


Anonymous; Hearst's 


Susan Glaspell; Small, May- 
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O**E place where equal suffrage will al- 
ways prevail, regardless of the out- 
come of next month’s elections, is this maga- 
AINSLEE’s is the elected representative 
of all its readers, regardless of sex. Elec- 
tions are held monthly. The poll tax is fif- 
teen cents. The polling places are the news 
stands. If, after. you have voted each 
month, you have any fault to find with the 
write to your representative, 


zine, 


administration, 
who is the editor. 

You cannot overestimate the value we 
place upon your letters, and how much they 
guide us in molding a magazine that shall 
entertain you, Letters that praise, 
please us; letters that find fault, help us to 
please you. Of course, tastes vary, and the 
best we can hope for is that most of the 
magazine shall please all of our readers, and 
that all of the magazine shall please most of 
our readers. 

Mrs. M. E. H—— writes from the Vul- 
ture Mine, Wickenburg, Arizona: 

“Many times, after reading an exception- 
ally good number of Arnstze’s, I have felt 
impelled to write and tell you how much I 
enjoyed it, but never carried out the impulse 
The last three numbers have been 
resist telling you so. 
AINSLEE'S holds 


really 


till now. 
sO very 

f all the magazines I read, 
affections. 


good I can’t 


rst place in my 
out of date in my tastes, but I 
admit I like a story—not the 
wishy-washy Laura Jean and Bertha M. 
kind, but a good story, with a strong love 
element running through it—and that is why 
I like the AINSLEE stories. They are cer- 
tainly a relief after reading so much of this 
‘sex’ stuff with which we have been deluged 

I make exception to ‘Ulilla’s Sex 
as it is one of the best things I have 
and gave us all a good 


I may be 


must love 


of late. 
Story,’ 
read in a long time, 
laugh. 

“As a rule, I get tired of series, but I 
must admit_I have never felt that way about 
the Bill Heenan stories, for they are always 
interesting. One writer for AINSLEE whose 


work does not appeal to me is Horace Fish. 
However, you have to suit all kinds of 
tastes, and a young man to whom I lend my 
magazine says that this particular author is 
one of his favorites.” 

No less distinguished an author than 
Rheta Childe Dorr writes: “I do not often 
write to editors except to offer them my 
own stories, but 1 feel like Writing you to 
express my deep appreciation of Mr. Hor- 
ace Fish’s novelette, “The Fury,’ published in 
the August AINsLEE’s. It is so utterly dif- 
ferent from the usual superficial story of 
maternity that I would like to see it re- 
printed in book form for a permanent pub- 
lic. How a young man can understand so 
well the intimate feelings of women is a 
mystery to me.” 

G. J writes from Cleveland: “I have 
been a reader of your magazine for fifteen 
years, and I think the current—August— 
number is the best you have ever published. 
To my mind, the gem of all the stories is 
‘The Little Back Garden Gate.’” 

L<C3 , of Bowersville, Ohio, was in- 
terested in our little biographical sketch of 
Albert Payson Terhune in this department. 
“I have been fascinated,” he writes, “not 
only by the subjects of his articles, but by 
There is a rush and go to it that 
appropriate.” 


his style. 
is peculiarly Our correspond- 
ent expresses a preference for the more 
modern of the super-women. 

These are but typical of scores of letters 
which come to us every month. That we 
are justified in relying upon them as an in- 
dication of our readers’ tastes is evidenced 
by the continued success of AINSLEE’S at a 
time when powder magazines have largely 
superseded fiction magazines in the public in 
terest. 


DWARD J. O'BRIEN, in reviewing the 
best short fiction of last year for the 
Boston Evening Transcript, says: “In a 
restricted field, George Weston has contrib- 
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uted six delicately constructed stories to the 
magazines during the past year which merit 
far more ‘attention from lovers of literature 
than they will probably receive. Mr. Wes- 
ton gives promise of ranking with Henry 
Harland and Henry Blake Fuller as an in- 
terpreter of the more delicately humorous 
phases of life. Such fantasy as he evokes 
is humanly persuasive.” 

Mr. Weston contributes to the November 
AINSLEE’s a whimsical tale of the weird 
adventure that befell a young man in search 
of romance. “—and Peaceful,” as it is 
called, possesses much of the delicate hu- 
mor that characterized “Fanshawe the Fan- 
ciful,” “Two Men and a Manikin,” and 
others of this author’s stories in AINSLEE’s. 

Charles Belmont Davis contributes to the 
same number a most amusing tale of “The 
Man Who Trailed Himself.” A _ sprightly 
young New Yorker learns that his prospec- 
tive father-in-law, doubting the irreproacha- 
bility of his habits, has engaged a firm of 
private detectives to shadow him. Applying 
to the detectives under an assumed name, he 
is assigned to the job of trailing himself. He 
does so faithfully, and finds himself a young 
man of innocent if somewhat extravagant 
tastes. His expense accounts, paid by pro- 
spective papa-in-law, of course, were shock- 
ing. 

Magazine readers need not be told of the 
delicate charm of Walter Prichard Eaton's 
work. “Marrying Samuel,” in the next 
AINsLee’s, is well worthy of him. 

In his next adventure, “The Man With the 
Peaked Victor 
terbrained 








Beard,” Rosseau’s scat- 


hero Francois meets with a lit- 


tle Englishman whose indefinable air of 


aristocracy at Once acquired his amois Or 


North Americans might say. 


goat, as we 


ae 


Ainslee’s 








With fine sarcasm, Francois begs the little 
man to “convey my compliments to my 
cousin, Queen Mary, and her husband.” As 
it turns out, the little man with the peaked 
beard was in a position to do so if any one 
was. To date, this is the most flighty of all 
“The Flights of Francois.” 

3ut the November issue is by no means all 
light comedy. I. A. R. Wylie contributes 
“The Turning Point,” in our opinion even 
stronger and more appealing than either 
“The Love Story of Edwin Binns” or “The 
Innocents.” In “The Painted Madonna,” by 
Alicia Ramsey, you will find a note of real 
pathos. We also hope to be able to give 
you “The Trapper’s Son,’ announced for an 
earlier number, in which Constance Skinner 
strips modern marital troubles of the frills 
of civilization so that they stand out clearly 
and significantly. 

The novelette, “Your Gods—and 
is a dramatic story of Newport life by Gor- 
don Johnstone and John Nelson Harrower. 

oe 

| Seasrsbed PAYSON. TERHUNE’S inspi- 

ration for November is “Nell Gwynn: 
The Laughing Siren.” “She was perhaps 
history’s only real comédienne super-wom- 
an,” Mr. Terhune tells us. “For the average 
super-woman has always been stronger on 
sighs than on laughter—both from the pro- 
ducing and the receiving standpoint. Laugh-. 
ter and sentiment seldom go hand in hand. 
She laughed her way into the hearts 

She her 
favor of sour-faced 


Mine,” 


of a sulking populace. laughed 
into the grudging 
King James II. She romped into the regal 
Charles IL, and wrought merry 
Nell, for all this. And I 


to try to make you like her, too.” 


way 


heart of 


avoc there. [ like 














AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


COLUMBIA 


ECAUSE the tone of an instrument depends al- 
most as much upon the original recording 
process in the record-making as on the reproducing mechanism 
of the instrument itself, Columbia Double-Disc Records, 
played on any instrument, are indeed a tone revelation to most 


people. 

Once you have played a Columbia Record on your instru- 
ment, we believe you will never again be satisfied with a tone 
any less round and rich and natural. 

A talking-machine record is the only article of merchandise 
? ; ‘ 
in the world thit literally ““speaks for itself.” Hear one Col- 
umbia Record and we have told our story. 


G COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
Box J-239, Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 


Nore 


This model 
Columbia Grafonola with 
individual record ejectors $110 
with ordinary record racks $100 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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“TI think of AINSLEE’S as my alma mater.”—A/an Dale. 


ALAN DALE 


the most widely quoted dramatic critic 
in America, after several years of travel 
through other magazines, is 


Back Home in Ainslee’s 


His stage articles—satirical, humorous, 
pungent, or all three, depending en- 
tirely upon Mr. Dale’s mood—begin in 
Ainslee’s for November. In the same 
issue you will find a wealth of good 
fiction by 


CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 
VICTOR ROUSSEAU 
ALICIA RAMSEY 
I. A. R. WYLIE 
JOSEPH ERNEST 
GEORGE WESTON 
CONSTANCE SKINNER 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON, etc. 


The next of Albert Payson Terhune’s fascinating 
“super-women” is 


NELL GWYNN: THE LAUGHING SIREN 


AINSLEE’S for NOVEMBER 


On sale October 13th 15 cents the copy 
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The best putter 
Is the man who puts 
LUCKY STRIKE, rich and mellow, 
Into his pipe; 
This is the good, toning-up, 
Snappy tobacco 
aang Bogey used 
hen he went around the links! 


i LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


is a great favorite with golfers—it has that 
relish and smack that energetic men like. 
For forty years LUCKY STRIKE has stood 
at the top—a wholly lovable old tobacco 
made from rich, ripe Kentucky Burley—a 
nature-sweet product of the golden sun- 
shine and fertile soil of the Bluegrass state. 


The new Roll Cut makes LUCKY STRIKE 
crumble up just right for firm packing in pipe 
orcigarette, yet assuring a free and easy draft. 


In Sc and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 


. ») THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


~* 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Crippled Children 


This boy was born with Club Feet. When 
three years oid his father brought him to this 
Sanitarium and his feet were permanently 
straightened, as is shown in the picture. 

In 1907 the boy developed Potts Disense, 
which, as is generally known, is a progressive, 
destructive disease of the spinal bones, usually 
tubercular, always deforming and frequently 
causing paralysis. He was tien barely able to 
w . Because of his father’s experience with 
us in the treatment of his feet he broug..t the 
boy here for the treatment of 
Potts Disease and today he is 
a strong, well, happy boy. 

Look at the photograph; read 
his father’s letter, dated 
Dec. 20th b 


“*Lioyd is now the picture o 
health. Am thankful that! knew cf 
the McLain Sanitarium for it surely 
saved our boy’s life. 1 will be 
pleased to answer i 
regard to the treatme 
publish this if you wish, c wot 
say enough in favor of the McLain 
Sanitarium.—H. J. Dow, Spirit 

©, 

Write to Mr. Dowd and ask 
any questions, He will an- 
swer, 


For thirty years this Institu- 
tion has successfully treated 


DEFORMITIES 


including all Spinal Troubles, 
Hip Disease, Intantile Paraly- 
Club Feet, Bow Legs, 
Knock Knees, Wry Neck, etc. 
-speciallyasfound inchildren 
mx d young adults. Writ. for 
acur book, “Deformities and 
Paralysis”; also book contain- 
ing testimonials from practi- vas 
cally every state. Both free, . 


THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIU 
954 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 





°- SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS | 


Boyd Syllabic Systen—written with only nine characters. No “po- 
a 7" ines"—no “‘shading’’—no “‘word-signs’— no 

cold notes."” Speedy, practical system that can be learnedin 30 days 
of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, ad- 





New Cook Book | 
Write for it today 
A practical, every day help for 
the housewife and hostess—gives 
a hundred special, choice, tested 
recipes for using Carnation Milk 
(evaporated) for whipping, and in 
delicious dishes and desserts. 
Illustrated in natural colors, Shows the 
economy and convenience in the use of 
this pure, sa/e milk. Every woman should have a copy at hand. 
Write for your copy now and receive it /ree by return mail. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 
154 Stuart Bidg. s. 


GET RID 


or THAT FAT 


FREE TRIAL. TREATMENT 
Sent on request. Ask for my pay when reduced 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense, 
OR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State New York, 36 E. Third Street, New York, Desk 227 


Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for. 
mula to remove traces of age, 
iliness or worry: 1 oz. of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in '4 pt. witch hazel; use as a 
face wash. The effect is almost mawical. 1 N 
Deepest wrinkles, crow's feet, as as finest lines, ‘ 
completely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and vou look vears voune: No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get wenuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 

















NEW YORK CITY 





dress, Chicago Corresponde.ce Schools, 975 Unity Building, Chicago, Ill 





A TRAVELING SALESMAN 


Hundreds of good positions now open. No experience 

required to get one of them. Write today for list of 
ings offering opportunities to earn Bi i 

d testimonials from hundreds of our students who are 

00 to $500 amonth. Address nearest office. Dept. 503 

ONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 

1 Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


Learn by mailin yourown home. Cartooning. News- 
paper, Magazine and Commercial Illustrating, also 


Water-Color and Oil Painting 
Learn Drawing or Painting for profit and pleasure. We can develop your 
talent. This school has taught thousands. Free Scholarship Award--special 
limited offer. Your pame and address brings you full explanation and our 
handsome illustrated Art Annual by retarn mail. Don't delay. Write today. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 37 Omaha, Neb. 








Te ee ee ZT 
Magazine “‘Investing for Profit” 
FREE tor Six Months 





Send me your name and address right NOW and I will send 
you Investing for Profit nagazine absolutely free jor six 4 
months. It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to teil good investments — how to pick the 
most protitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists ::ake $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. I 
have decided this month to give 500 81x month subscriptions | 
to investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune. Send your name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
subscription. Conditions wey preven’ repeating 

willing to pay 100 





ducto: 
this offer. Better takeitnow. You'll 
ag copy after you have read it six months. 


5. DANSE, Pu, Silo 09 1, Socinen Sine, Cotes 








YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIVE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25 cts. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Strolling and Rolling 


with Riz La Croix 


Your cigarettes will always be pleasant company if you roll 
them in Riz La Croix “papers”—famous the world over for su- 
perior quality that insures entire satisfaction in every requirement. 


R1iZ LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Roll easily, shape up perfectly, 
hold shape and don’t burst— 
because they combine 
lightness and thinness with ( 
great textile strength. \ 
Absolutely tasteless—no 
“paper-taste” in the smoke 
-—because their combustion FREE 
is complete. Naturally adhe- \ a” eS eB, ~ 
- “i lets —one about RIZ LA 


sive—don’t unroll in smoking ae ’ da Z CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other 

WY ' howi how io “Roll Your Own” 

oem because made of best flax- \ ~. Pn. 4 cnguhene in U. 3. on ~~ 
, quest. Address The American Tobacco Compa: 


linen, a pure vegetable product. \ Room 1186, 484 Broome Street, N. Y. as | 
ee 
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NEW INVENTION 


BRAND NEW SELF-HEATING IRON 
Makes and contains its own heat. Works "ate it’s 
heating—heats while it’s working. SAVES MILES 
OF STEPS, Economical—SA is—Conventont. Used 
anywhere, any room, on porch or under 
shade tree. Clothes ironed better in half 
the time. No waiting, stopping to change 
irons. Right Size, Shape, 
Right Weight. Nea urable, com- 
pact. No tanks, no her. No eee ont 

at back or side to bother 
ao any other. Chea Fed— hg 
nary Bromine. Price low. 
Write today for 3@ 
EAL, offer. act 


| Pres ted in sires, Gamranterd, sca 
Ip rs AGENTS WAKE MONEY 








You Can ee y 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know it, because I have 

reduced 32,000 women 
and have duit upas many 
more—scientifically,naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up your vitality 
—at the same time I strengthen your 
heart action; can teach you to breathe, 
to stand, to walk and to correct such 
ailments as nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 

One pupil writes: *‘I weigh 83 Ibs. less ond 

I have gained wonderfully in strength.’ 

other says: *‘Last May I weighed 100 mw 

this May I weigh 126, and oh! I feel so weil, 4 





mo, | “aor anywhere. 


Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 34,624 So. Michigan Boulevard., Chicago 
Author of" Beauty a Duty,” for sale at 


Every home a prospect. 
afford. Even 2 or 3 sales a day gives $27 to 
$40 a week profit. Easy to sell 6 tol2a day. 
Write today for description, money mak- 
ing plans and how to get FREE Sample. 


1 bookstores 











C. BROWN MFG. CO. 4667 Brown Bidg. Cincinnati, 0. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 





AGENTS—The biggest money 
miuker out In years. Concentrated 
Liquor Extracts. Makes the real ar- 
ticleathome. Savesover50%. Some- 
thing new, enormous demand, sells 
fast, coins you money. Can be sold 
anywhere, wet or dry. Guaranteed 
strictly legitimate. Small condensed 
package. Territory going fast. Just 
send postal today. Universal Import 
Co., 614 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 

I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 





OF IDEAS 


and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 40, Wash., D.C, 


MEN 





$50 weekly, evenings at home. No 
experience, no canvassing. Every- 
thing furnished, don’t worry about 
capital. Start at once. Boyd H. 
Brown, Dept. M 2, Omaha, Neb. 





WE will pay you $75 per month to 
travel, collect names, advertise and 
distribute samples. Expenses ad- 
vanced. Write today. Rider Co., 
Dept. 119, Coshocton, O. 





—Snapplest household 
lineonearth. Red hot sellers, steady 
repeaters — 100% profit. 250 light 
weight, fast selling, popular priced 
necessities. Agent's outfit free. Get 
busy —Quic k—Write to-day —postal 
will do. American Products Co., 3021 
American Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Snecialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Sales 
Course Free. $50.00 a week sure. 
Answer quick. American Aluminum 
Mig. Co., Diy. S 49, Lemont, IL.” 


AGENTS 








Agents and Help Wanted—Contiaued. 


Motion Picture Plays—Cont?cued. 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


$50 to $100 weekly writing moving 
Picture Plays. Get free book; valu- 
ableinformation; prize offer. ( “hicago 
Photo Playwright College, Box 278PI, 
Chicago, 





MEN AND WOMEN earn up to 
$3000.00 yearly distributing Guaran- 
teed Hosiery from mill to wearer. 
All or part time. Repeat orders 
insure permanent increasing busi- 
ness. No capital or experience 
needed. K. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 
12th St., Phila, Pa. 


THOUSANDS Government Jobs 
open to men and women.  %65.00 to 
$150.00 month. Write for list. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. B5, Rochester, N. Y. 

AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. 
Largemanufacturerof Handkerchiefs 
and Dress Goods, etc., wishes repre- 
sentative in each locality. Factory 
to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Wholeorspare time. Credit 
given. Send for particulars. Free- 
Es Mfg. Co., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, 








Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free, 
Atlas Pub. Co., 309 Atias Bidg.,Cin.,O, 








ACCEPT Mss. In any form; 
criticise free; sell on commission, 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 
y. Co., 11 Main, Smethport, Pa, 


WE 


Rev 


FREE—Our instruction book “How 
to Write Photoplays.” $10 to $100 each 
paid. Your ideas are wanted. Enter- 
prise Co., 3348-Y Lowe Ave., Chicago. 





WANTED—New Ideas for Photo- 
plays at $10 to $100 each. Your “happy 
thoughts” worth cash. Get free book, 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 S9, Chicago. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Music and Song Poems 


SONG poems wanted for publica 
tion. Past experience unnecessary. 
Our proposition positively unequal 
ed. Send us your song poems or mé- 
odies today or write for instructive 
booklet—its free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D. C, 








Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manutfacturen 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D, 6 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, Send 
for my tree book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, 805 G St., Washington 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co. 
767 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C. 











P! ATENTS, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. Our handbook on patents will 
be sent free on request. All patentsse 
cured through us are described with- 
out cost to the patentee in the Scien- 
tific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 682 Woolworth Bldg. ae N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. Office 625 F St 
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¥ Zook for the Watch 
° wath the 
VICHY | # pect ibson 


Owned by and bottled ueder the direct 
control of the French Government 


$17.50 


———— EE SI a | 


Used at meals 
prevents Dys- 
pepsia and re- 
lieves Gout, In- 
digestion and 


Uric Acid. 
Ask your Physician 





When you invest in 


a South Bend Watch 


—you are sure of lifelong accuracy 
in time-keeping. 





X Xi 


Note the Name 


it combines the stylish elegance of 
extreme thinness with exceptional 
time-keeping accuracy. And for as 
little as $17.50 you can buy 
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All varieties at your dealer’s, 
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G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the famous Brand’s A-! Sauce 
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rt coenmstonees ap through the mediumof / catalog is free—send for it 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Charles Dana Gibson 
now draws only for 


Life 


Mr. Gibson's pictures appear 
in every number of America's 
leading humorous paper, 
issued every Tuesday, every- 
where, for ten cents. Obtain- 
able at all news-stands. 


Life’s ‘‘Shortest Short Story’’ 
Contest, with prizes aggregat- 
ing $1750, will close October 4. 
See current issues. 


Enclosed find One Dollar 
(Canadian $1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send LIFE for 


three months to 











Open only to new subscribers; no 
subscription renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 16 West 31st Street, New York x 
One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) J 
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green ana yellow 


The superb liqueur of the 
ages. i 
acter—unsurpassed in 
excellence. 


Unvarying in char- 


The Monks’ Famous Cordial 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, ITotels, Cafés, 
Biitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Sole Agents for United States, 





ATTRACTIVE 


Beautify the Complexion 
Naturally, Quickly, Surely — 
Dr. James P. Campbell’s Safe 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers 
the skin of all pimples, blackheads, wrin 
edness, sallow skin. Bring the bloom o 


e ch 3. Makes you loo 
ve brilliancy to the 


@ar 
es, 


pear. Try them. 60c. and $1.00 per box, sent 

postpaid fn plain cover on receipt of price 
RICHARD FINK CO. 

Dept. 55, 396 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Every druggist —— Dr. Campbell's Arsenic 
Wafers for you from his wholesale dealer. 








DONT STAY TOO FAT 


COMFORT, health and fashion demand right phvsical pro- 
portions. You can reduce the flesh on your entire body, 
or any part, by wearing one of Dr. Jeanne Walter's famous rub- 
ber garments for men and women a few hours a day. 
The safe and quick wa\ toreduce is by per- 
spiration. Endorsed by leading physicians. 
) FROWN ERADICATOR . $2.00 
CHIN REDUCER . ° 2.00 
NECK AND CHIN REDUCER 3.00 
BUST REDUCER . e 5.00 
ABDOMINAL REDUCER . 6.00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, ete., 
pose of reducing the flesh any 
Invaluable to those suffering 
from rheumatism 
Write at onee for further particulars 


DR. JEANNE N. WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 
Rust Reducer, $5.00 
rv 


Made fron Dr. Walter's fucous 353 Fifth Avenue New York 


reducing rubber with Cou ll back (Opposite the Waldorf) 
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Pay a Little Each Month 


Special Selection of Diamond-set Jewelry, at a great seving 
in price, Gorgeously beautiful Diamonds, ect in cut and fall : 
of fiery brilliancy, set in solid gold or platinum mountings. CREDIT : . pe: 


TERMS: One-fifth Down, balance divided into eight equa! amounts, payable 
7” monthly. We pay all delivery charges. If not entirely satisfactory in every way, 
return at our enpense and your money will be promptly refunded. Or, if you prefer, 
. for yourexamination. You will 


SEND FOR FREE 116-PAGE JEWELRY CATALOG 


Over 2000 illustrations of the new styles in jowelrr— | 
elets. 


we will send C. O. 


creases in value and lasts ' 
. | Certificate, given with every diamond we sell, is the 


3 Ue 
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under no obligations to buy. I 


‘orever. Our Guarantee 





J rings, studs, scarf pins, ear screws, brooches, 
watch frac 


| —_ - ——- 
srecte A DIA: [LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers | « 


chains,silver ware, ete. 
MOND is the best investment Dept. E843 100 to 
you can make. It tantly 41858) Stores 
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house. lor Catalog today, 
It tells about our easy credit plan 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Unmistakably the Select Car 


VERY WHERE, even in the 
car stands out distinctively. 
and the type of man who owns 


The closed car owner belongs to a 
select class. He is one of those men 
who, afloat, have their private yachts. 
And his car indicates his appreciation 
of finer things, and also expresses his 
personal taste. For the closed car of 
thoro quality is an exclusive creation 
—not copying others, but especially 
planned to meet its owner’s individ- 
ual preferences. 


Both the personally-driven sedan 
and the chauffeur-driven limousine 
provide an all-year comfort, good 
cheer, and distinction not possible in 
an open car. To the family ac- 
customed to touring cars, the closed 
car offers the only remaining new de- 
light in motor car enjoyment. That’s 


most congested traffic, the closed 
It cannot be hidden: its character 
it are unmistakable. 


why the purchase of a sedan or 
limousine is the finest contribution 
you can make to the happiness and 
sense of well-being of those you hold 
dear. 


We can create for you a Winton 
Six closed car precisely as you want 
it. That takes time, of course. If 
you delay ordering, you must con- 
tent yourself with a stock model. 
So, make your selection now, and let 
us give your personal requirements 
the most exacting attention, and guar- 
antee delivery to you before the first 
nip of the earliest frost. 


Prices are unusually attractive. 
$3250 and $3500. A card from you 
will bring full information. 


The Winton Company 


122 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Good Sport and Goed Suahe Gs Vanes 


There’s more crisp, brisk, youthful vigor in an ounce of “Bull” 
Durham than in a pound of any other tobacco ever rolled up into a 
cigarette. It’s the co-partner of the go-ahead spirit—the delight of 
the fresh, unjaded taste that goes with enthusiasm and energy. 
This grand old tobacco—the favorite of three generations—is today 
the liveliest smoke in the whole world. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Within the last two years the “roll-your-own” idea has 
spread amazingly. Thousands of men have learned that 
their own hand-rolled “Bull” Durham cigarettes have a 
freshness and fragrance impossible to obtain in any 
other way. Made exclusively from mild, ripe Virginia- 

Ach for FREE pock- North Carolina “bright” 
age of ‘‘papere’’ W. tobacco leaf, “Bull 
wah each Se sack , Durham is unique in 
its mellow-sweet flavor. 
Try it once and you'll 
smoke it always. 


FRE Aa Becneted Booklet, 
sh owing correct way 
to "Roll Your Own’ 


Cigarettes, and a package of cigarette 

papers, will both be mailed, free, to any 

address in U. S. on request. Address 
Bull" Durham, Durham, N.C., Room 1126. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





What’s Your Mileage? 


All over the country “Nobby Tread” users are now securing 
mileage averages of 


8,000 Miles 
10,000 Miles 
12,000 Miles 


This supreme anti-skid tire properly inflated is constantly giving 
tremendous excess mileages over and above its extraordinary adijust- 


ment basis of 5,000 miles. 
We want to find and consult with any “Nobby Tread” users who 


are not securing excess mileage. 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 


are the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the world. 
‘*‘Nobby Tread’’ Tires are sold by Leading Reliable Dealers. Do no accept substitutes 














United StatesTires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World 








(Operating g 46 Factories) 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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TURKISH BLEND 
CIGARETTES 


For many years smokers have enjoyed the snap and 
sparkle of Virginia tobacco in domestic cigarettes — have 
enjoyed the fragrance and flavor of Turkish leaf in all- 
Turkish cigarettes. It remained for OMAR to combine 
the distinctive qualities of both these world-famous 
tobaccos in the one Perfect Turkish-Blend—a smoke of 
double delight. 


The historic tobacco fields of Cavalla, Ephesus and 





Mahala yield their richest crops to OMAR—America ' 


contributes its mellowest leaf. No wonder OMAR is 
termed the Exquisite, the Unique — the Irresistible. 


20 for 15° 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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